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THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE CENTRAL AND EASTERN 

ALGONKINS* 

. BY ROLAND B. DIXON 

In attempting to make a comparative study of the myths of the 
various tribes belonging to the Central and Eastern Algonkins^ a serious 
difficulty presents itself at the outset. This difficulty consists in the fact 
that the record is very incomplete, for our knowledge of the mjrthology 
of most of the tribes conddered b far from bdng thorough, and the 
character of the information from different tribes is very varied From 
•some, as the Micmac, Abnaki, Ojibwa, and Fox, a considerable mass 
and variety of tales are known; but from others, as the Pottawatami, |)^ 

only a small amount of material is at hand, and that wholly relating to 
the culture-hero. In spite, however, of the inadequacy of the data 
available at preseqt, results of some interest may be obtained by a care* • 
f ul comparison. 

Such a comparison may be made in various ways. We may, for ex- 
ample, consider the matter only from the niunerical point of view, and 
determine the proportional number of incidents which the various tribes 
hold in common, each with each. We may add to this a consid^ratioQ of 
the class or type of incident thus shared. Or we may make a. special . 1 

study of a group of incidents, such as those clustering about the culture-- f 

hero and his brother. Or, again, we may note the distribution within the • | 

area involved, of certain particular incidents which have wide affiliations j 

elsewhere. All of these methods lead to results which are of value. 

For purposes of convenience, the Algonkin tribes here discussed may \ 

be divided into four geographical groups, — a Western, compriang the 
western Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, Menomini, Pottawatami, and Fox; a ; 

Central, made up of the Mssissagua and Ottawa; an Eastern, including \ 

the Micmac, Abnaki, and Maliseet; and a Northeastern, including the ' 

Nenenot or Nascopi of Labrador and the Montagnais.* 

* Address of the retiring President, delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Folk-Lere Society in Baltimore, December ^ 190a. 

' In this grouping, the term " Ojibwa " includes the portion of the tribe now and 
for many years resident in the United States, the myth material being mainly that 
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B^;&miAg ^th the mere numerical comparison, and taking the 
Westdrh grou|>'firsty it appears that their mythologies are closely related 
to one anbthor, each tribe sharing with the other members of the group 
by far the majority of its myth incidents. The two most closely allied 
are the Saidteaux and Menomini, each having with the other a larger 
number of agreements than with any other single tribe. The Cree find 
their closest affiliation with the Ojibwa, and also have much in common 
j with the Saulteaux-Menomini pair just spoken of. Although the Cree, 

SaulteauXy and Menomini do not ^w any very close analogy to the 
eastern Algonkins, the O jibwa, on the contrary, does, having a larger 
nimiber of correspondences with the Micmac than with any single tribe 
in its own or Western group. Next to thb eastern affiliation, however, it 
shows its closest relations to the Cree and Menomini. The Fox has most 
in common with the Ojibwa and Menomini, but shows, like the 
Ojibwa, a notable number of incidents similar to those of the Micnlac 
K and Abnaki, in each case a larger number than with either the Cree or 

Saulteaux. 

With the tribes of the Central group, the affiliations of these Western 
tribes are strong, more noticeable with the Misassagua than with the 
Ottawa. WiHi the Northeastern group, the only one to show any con- 
siderable similarity is the Cree. 

The relations of the members of the Western group to the Huron- 
Iroquois may next be considered. The Ojibwa, it will be remembered, 
were conspicuous in showing the closest approach to the Eastern Algon- 

I kins, and they are equally so in the number of agreements which they 
' show with the Iroquoian tribes, showing a somewhat greater degree of 

dmilarity with the Iroquois proper than with the Wyandot-Huron. The 

Fox come next in the number of Iroqudan affiliations, while the Potta- 

watami present the ciuious situation of having more in common with the 

\\ Iroquoian peoples than with the Algonkins taken all together. This 

I I seeming anomaly is due, probably, to the fact that the Pottawatami 
material known to me rdates only to the ctdture-hero. 

The Central group comprises the Mississagua and Ottawa, and shows, 
as a whole, strong affiliations with the Western group. Curiously, the 
Mississagtia and Ottawa show less agreement with each other than each 
does with the Western tribes. Little dmilarity seems to exist with the 
Eastern group; the Ottawa, however, having a greater agreement in this 
case Uian the Misdssagua, although the latter is most closely related to 
the Ojibwa, whose closest affiliation was with the Micmac. The Cen- 

obuined by Schoolcraft Thii ii separated — perhapa with but littk Jostificatioii — 
from the Saulteaux, who, while a portion of the same tribe, are the Canadian branch 
liring on reservation! to the northeast of Lake Winnipeg. The Mississagua, although 
again a suVtribe of the Ojibwa, are treated separately, as they occupied the region east 
of the Saiih, and seem to present enougfi differences from the oUier portions of the 
tribe to warrant indifidual attention. 
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Mythology of the Cental and Eastern Algonkins 3 

tral group shows nothing in commcm with the Northeastern, l^th 
Iroquoian tribes, the Ottawa presents most incidents in conmKXi, and, 
as might be expected, with the Huron rather than with the Iroquois. 

The membm of Uie Eastern group — comprising the lificmac, Ab- 
naki, and Maleseet — show a strong agreement among themsdves^ as 
might be expected, the Maleseet agreeing rather more closely with the 
Abnaki than with the Micmac With the Central group there is little in 
common, and Micmac and Abnaki do not differ much in the degree of 
their sindlarity to the two Central tribes, "^th the Western group the 
affiliation is much stronger, and lies almost wholly with the Ojibwa, 
Menomini, and Fox. There is, moreover, a great difference in respect 
to this agreement as between the Micmac and Abnaki, the former show- 
ing twice as many incidents in common with the Western tribes as the 
latter. With the Northeastern group no considerable similarities have 
been noted. 

The Iroquoian agreements which the tribes of the Eastern group show 
are, on the whole, somewhat stronger with the Iroquois than with the 
Wyandot-Huron, and the Micmac has slightly more such common inci- 
dents than the Abnaki, as miuy indeed as it has with the Fox or Me- 
nomini of the Western group. 

The material from the Northeastern tribes is almost wholly from the 
Nenenot or Nascopi, and this shows a predominant similari^ with the 
Cree and Western group. 

In considering the affiliations of the various tribes and groups thus /, 

far, account has been taken merely of the relationship as shown by the \ 

total nimiber of incidents held in common. These incidents are^ however, { 

of two classes^ — those relating to the cultmre-hero and having a place 
in the cycle of tales which cluster about him; and, on the other hand, all 
other incidents. From the previous merely numerical compariscHis^ it | 

appeared that the Cree, Saulteatix, O jibwa, Menomini, and Fox formed | 

a well-marked group, having each widi the others a majority of elements ' 

in common. Examining now the classes of incidents represented, it 
appears that primary importance must be pven to those inddents rdat- 
ing to the culture-hero, the number of these found in conmion bdng 
larger than those of the other class. In some cases, indeed, they are the ! 

only features which show similarity, as for instance between the Cree 
and Saulteatix, or the Saulteaux and Fox. j, 

The results of a study of these inddents may be best discussed by con- 
adering each of the various tribes briefly in its relations to the others 
within and without the group. The Cree thus exhibits a doser agree- 
ment in the culture-hero dements with the Saulteaux and Menomini 
than with the O jibwa, agreeing least of all in this respect with the Fox. 
Outade the culture-hero inddents, however, the position is nearly 
reversed, for with the Ojibwa it shows fourteen common inddents. 
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whereas with the Menomini it has but three, and with the Saulteaux 
none. With the Fox it shows the same degjcet of similarity as with the 
Menomini. Thus Cree resembles the Saulteaux-Menomini most in its 
culture-hero myths^ the Ojibwa most in all others. The Saulteaux shows 
a close agreement with the Menomini in both culture-hero and other 
dements, and has the same non-culture-hero incidents in common with 
it as with the Cree and Ojibwa. With the Fox the only points of con- 
tact are those relating to the culture-hero. The Ojibwa has^ as just 
stated, beside the culture-hero incidents^ a large number of others in 
common with the Cree. Its relation to Menomini is similar ; but whereas 
the cultiire-hero incidents conunon to Ojibwa and Cree, and Ojibwa and 
Menomini are tor the most part the same, the non-culture-hero elements 
are almost entirely different in the two cases. With the Fox, there are 
more non-culture-hero agreements than in those relating to the culture- 
hero, and a considerable number are again different from those in com- 
mon either with the Cree or the Menomini. In regard to the Menomini, 
it is only necessa^ to point out that in so far as the non-culture-hero 
incidents are concerned, it shows one set with the Cree-Saulteaux- 
Ojibwa, but has a wholly different set in common with the Fox. The 
Fox, lastly, has only culture-hero incidents in common with the Sault- 

j ' eaux, while the non-culture-hero elements it has in common with the 

Cree-Ojibwa are almost wholly different from those with the Menomini. 

A : In their affiliations with the other Algonkin tribes, a niunber of points 

may be noted. Cree shows no resemblance to the Ottawa outside the 
culture-hero class^ although with Mississagua it has several such similari- 

i ' ties. With the Eastern group it has few not relating to the culture-hero, 

and a similar condition is found relative to the Northeastern tribes. 
Saulteaux shows no agreements with the Central group outside the 
culture-hero dass^ and with the Eastern group but a single inddent. 
The Ojibwa shows agreement with the Central group in both classes; 
but it may be noted, that, with one exception, the non-culture-hero 

C dements hdd in common are different in the case of the Ottawa from 

that of the Mississagua. It will be remembered that the Ojibwa showed, 
on merdy niunerical grounds^ very strong resemblances to the Micmac. 
It appears that these agreements lie almost wholly in the inddents 
having nothing to do with the culture-hero cyde, and that but few of the 
latter are found alike in the two tribes. About half of the inddents 
common to Ojibwa and Micmac appear to be typical Eastern inddents, 
and do not occur among any other Western tribe. The remainder are 
found also among either the Central group or the Iroquois, (ur, in two 
casesi in one other Western tribe. The Ojibwa dmilarity to the Eastern 
group lies thus almost wholly outside the culture-hero dass, and to a 
large extent the conunon inddents are found among the Western tribes 
only in the Ojibwa. The Fox is in a somewhat dmilar portion, in that 
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its agreement with the Central and particularly the Eastern group are 
nearly all outside the culture-hero cycle, but the incidents which it thus 
shares are mainly different from those which the O^wa shares with the 
Eastern group. Thus the Ojibwa and Micmac have in common the 
" bungling host/' "cold driven away by heat," "disobedience punished," 
" the obliging ferryman," " freezing-test," " magic growth of attendant 
animals," " Orpheus and Eurydice," and " thrown-away; " whereas Fox 
and the Eastern group have in common the " bungling host," *' the heat 
test," " rolling skull," " trail shortened," " water from belly," " Atalanta 
flight," and the Sympl^ades. The Menomini finally shows relationship 
with the Central group mainly in its culture-hero incidents, but in rela- 
tion to the Eastern group agrees with the Ojibwa and Fox, in that the 
similarities are mainly outside this class of incident. In brie^ then, it !) 

appears that the Western tribes which show similarity to the Eastern -) 

^gonkins do so mainly in those elements outade the culture-hero daas^ i| 

and that the Ojibwa and Fox, which show the strongest Eastern agree- |! 

ments, have different elements in common in each case. || 

The Central group may be dismissed in a few words. The Ottawa 
shows the greatest agreement with the Eastern tribes outade the cultiure- 
hero class. The Mississagua has little or nothing in conmion with either 
type. The relationships of the Eastern and Western groups have already 
been discussed. The Northeastern shows more amilarities with both 
Western and Eastern outside the culture-hero type than within it, the 
cultiu-e-hero agreements being fewer with the Eastern than with the 
Western tribes. 

Something may be ssdd in regard to the Iroquoian siolularities. Cree 
shows in its few correspondences both classes of incidents, those relating 
to the cultiure-hero being in the minority. Saulteaux reverses this^ having 
little in common except culture-hero dements. The Ojibwa is like the 
Cree, and the Fox is largely the same, but several of the incidents are 
quite typically Iroquoian. Menomini is largely like Ojibwa, but lacks 
the characteristic Iroquoian elements found in the Fox. Of the Central 
group, the Ottawa shows a wider range of agreement than does the 
Mississagua. The Eastern Algonkins exhibit a wide range of agree- 
ment, but are notable for the prominence of several culture-hero elements 
which are typically Iroquoian. 

In the mythology of the Algonkin tribes, the cycle of myths which 
centres about the twin brothers may be said to be of greatest importance. 
In discussing the relation of these various tribes in so far as thdr myths 
are concerned, this cycle is of especial value, and deserves separate con- 
sideration. ProfesscMT Chamberlain in 1891, in a paper read before this 
Society, made comparisons between some of the members of the Western 
and Central groups, but did not include the Eastern or Northeastern 
tribes, or the Iroquois. It is of course true, that it is at times diflkult to 
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say what shall be considered a part of tlus class of tales, as what in 
one tribe is told of the culture-hero may in another be attached to a 
different personage. Yoc omveniencey however, I have treated all inci- 
dents which are habitually attributed to the culture-hero by any tribe, 
as culttire-hero incidents. There is, moreover, the further difficulty that 
various versions of a tale within the same tribe may vary conaderably 
in the number and character of incidents included, and in such cases I 
have taken all incidents in all the various versions. 

At the outset we may divide the whole mass of these tales into two 
parts, — those which form a more or less connected series recounting the 
birth and adventures of the two brothers, ending with the deluge and 
the re-creadon of the world; and, cm the other hand, those other tales 
which recount the exploits of the culture-hero alone, some of which are 
of the trickster type. 

Taking first this more or less connected cycle, we may separate it, 
for purposes of comparisons, into four pordcms, — the origin and birth of 
the hero and his brother or brothers; the brother's death; the deluge; 
and the re-creation of the world. As a whole, the cycle as told shows two 
I i contrasting forms, an Eastern and a Western. Considering the latter of 

these, it is evident, that so far as the first part of the cycle is concerned, 
there is considerable variation. The O jibwa, Menomini, Pottawatami, 
and Ottawa have in common the two incidents of the virg^ or abnormal 
birth and the death of the mother. These features are lacking in the Fox, 
while there are no tales relative to the origin of the culture-hero given 
from the Cree or Saulteauz. While the Ojibwa, Menomini, and Ottawa 
agree in there being but two brothers. Fox and Pottawatami both speak 
of four. Menomini and Ottawa agree in associating the younger brother 
with the wolf, whereas the former stands alone in having one of the 
brothers die at buth, to be later resuscitated as a companion for the 
other. The most noteworthy difference, however, in this first portion of 
the cycle, lies in the appearance among the Pottawatami and Ottawa of 
the Flintman as one of the brothers; of his oppoation and enmity to the 
culture-hero; and final destruction by the latter, as a result of what may 
be called the 'Meceitful confidence.'' These various elements are typi- 
cally Iroquoian, and are found most fully developed, apparently, among 
the Wyandot-Huron. 

The second part of the cycle also shows variety. Among the Menomini 
and Pottawatami, the Ojibwa and Ottawa, the culture-hero's brother is 
killed by evil water-frequendng manitous, when the brother, neglecting 
hb elder brother's warning, crosses a lake on the ice. The Menomini 
and Pottawatami agree in the return of the brother in the form of a 
ghost, and in hb departure westward to be the guardian of the land of 
the dead. These elements do not appear in the Ojibwa or Ottawa, how- 
ever. A somewhat different combination appears in the Fox, where the 
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incident of the lake does not occurs the manitous killing the culture-hero's } 

brother, after decoying him away to a distance. The inddent of the 

ghost's return is» however, present The affiliation of the Cree-Saulteauz 

in this portion of the cycle is again unknown, for lack of any data. t 

For the third part there is fuller material, as, although the iiuidents are { 

not available from the Pottawatami, both Cree and Saulteauz may here [, 

be taken count of. As far as rq;ards the inddent of the ** Imxl inf<Mrmant," '- 

Cree, Saulteatiz, Ojibwa, and Fox stafld together. In the '^ stump dis- ^ 

guise" and the wounding of the manitous^ all are in accord except the | 

Fox, which has here the xmique inddent of the floating spider-wd>. The . 1 

Menomini has also a special inddent in the introduction of the ball- [s 

game. In the impersonation of the Frog shaman by the culture-hero^ [ 

and his subsequent completion of the revenge by killing the manitous, ;| 

all are in accord except the Ottawa, which lacks tins inddent All in all, i 

the Cree, Saulteaux, Ojibwa, and Menomini are in dosest agreement in ; 

thb part of the cyde. ^ 

In the essential dements of the dduge, the escape from it, the " earth- ! 

diver," and the reconstruction of the wwld, all the tribes are in sub- t! 

stantial accord. The Menomini-Ojibwa alone have the inddent of the i 

stretching tree, and the Cree-Ojibm alone tell of the measuring of the \ 

new earth by the wolf . Taken as a whole, all the members of the Western :! 

and Central groups form a fdrly accordant body. The Fox, having sev- I 

eral unique features, stands somewhat apart, as does the Pottawatami, ^ 

by reason of its strong Iroqudan dement I 

Turning now to the Eastern tribes, it appears at a glance that there is 
little in common with the tribes just discussed. There is here the ind- 
dent of the abnormal birth, but this is also found among the Iroquois ' 
and widdy dsewhere. Among the Abnaki there is the assodation of the 
culture-hero's brother with the wol^ but all the remainder of the cyde is 
mis^ng. The only other pcnnts of contact with the cyde as described lie 
in the opposition of the two brothers, and the slaying of one by the other 
as a result of the ''decdtful confidence." These inddents are, however, 
typically Iroqtloian, and are found only in the Ottawa and Pottawatami 
farther West. Practically, therefore, we may say that the cyde found in 
fairly accordant form through the West is here wholly laddng. 

In a consideration of the other inddents relating to the culture-henv 
we unfortunately have little information rdadng to the Pottawatami or 
the tribes of the Central group, and must thus confine the comparisons 
largdy to the other Western tribes and those of the East. Of inddents not 
falling into the connected cyde just discussed, there are about dghteen, 
an investigation of whose distribution reveals the following pdnts* 
About half of these, including such as the ** hoodwinked dancers^" 
" stden feast," " rolling rock," " body punished," " reflection decdves^" 
'' tree holds prisoner," and '* sun-trap," are common to a group composed 
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of the Cree, Saulteauz, Fox, and Menomini, the O jibwa having but three 
out of eight. The other half, including the '^ wolf OMnpanions," Jonah, 
EBppQgrif, "caught by the head," "viat to the culture-hero,'' and 
" bungling host," are common to the group made up of the Saulteauz, 
Ojibwa, Fox, and MenominL In other words, the Saulteaux-Menomini- 
Fox have a series of about eighteen iiuddents in common, one half of 
which are also found among the Cree, and the other half among the 
Ojibwa. 

With the Eastern group there b almost as slight an agreement in this 
class of incidents as in the connected cycle. Four incidents only are 
found to agree, — the " hoodwinked dancers^" " rolling rock," ** viat to 
the cultiu-e-hero," and ''bimgling host" The latter, at least, b of such 
very wide dbtribution that its importance in thb case may be rq;arded 
as slight 

An extenave comparison of the inddents found among the Algonkins 
here described, with those of other tribes, such as those in the Pluns, the 
Southwest, or the Pacific Coast, has not been made, but a few general 
statements may be made. The connected cycle of incidents seems to be 
quite clearly typical of the tribes living near the Great Lakes. We find 
the greater part of it among the Blackfeet, although lacking among the 
Arapaho and Cheyenne, showing either the longer residence of these 
latter tribes in the Plains, or thdr greater impressibility to the mythology 
of the Plains type. A portion appears among the Siouan tribes, where it 
occurs in the Iowa and Omaha. The other disconnected tales of the 
culture-hero cannot, however, be r^arded as very dbtinctive. Many of 
the incidents, such as the " bungling host," are of very wide dbtribution 
over the whole continent; and others, although not so widely spread, 
still are found among a large number of tribes outside this area. 

From the foregoing study of the incidents in the mythology of the 
Eastern Algonkin tribes, a few general conclusions may be drawn. The 
Cree, Saulteaux, and Menomini form a closely related group, with which 
the Mississagua shows much in conmion. The Ojibwa stands somewhat 
apart, being connected with the group, and particularly with the Cree, 
largely by its culture-hero dements, and showing a strong amilarity to 
the Eastern group of the Micmac, Abnaki, and Maleseet in so far as 
regards the non-culture-hero dements. It also has more affiliations with 
the Iroquoian tribes than any other in the whole Western group. Fox 
and Pottawatami, although dosdy agreeing with the group of the Cree- 
Saulteaux-Menomini in so far as the connected cyde of culture-hero 
inddents goes, yet present suffident differences to make it necessary to 
regard them as forming a separate subdivision. The Eastern tribes make 
up a pretty coherent group, for the most part imrelated to the Western, 
in which, however, the Micmac stands out markedly, by reason of its 
strong ^milarities to Western, particularly Ojibwa, elements. The 
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Pottawatami and Ottawa have both incorporated in their cycle of 

culture-hero tales the typical Iroquoian incidents relating to Flintman, ' 

many of which have also found place among the Eastern tribes. 

These various results are, it would seem, corroborated and partially 
explained by the history of the various tribes. Although the Menonuni 
were in hbtorical times close to the Pottawatamis in northern Wisconan, 
they appear to have lived earlier on the southern side of the Sault in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, bdng thus in close proximity to the |i 

Saulteaux and Ojibwa, with whom their closest affiliations have been j 

found to exist The Pottawatami and Fox, on the other hand, were 
immigrants in the region west of Lake Michigan. By tradition they had 
come from the eastern side of the lake, the former presumably around I 

its southern end, as the Pottawatami formerly occupied much of south* ; 

em Michigan. This brings them in contact with the Neutrals and other 
tribes of Iroquoian stock about the western end of Lake Erie, which 
would seem to explain the appearance of the Iroquoian Flintman ind* , 

dents in their mythology. The Ottawa were in the seventeenth century 
closely allied with the Hurons, and the Iroquoian amilarities noted may | 

thus reasonably be accounted for. 

The eastern affiliations of the Ojibwa may perhaps be explained as \ 

follows. Traditionally the Ojibwa had moved west, from a position ; 

much farther to the east, and north of the St. Lawrence ; thb would bring 
them closer to the Micmac geographically, with whom, and not with the ^ 

Abnaki, their agreements are found* A further point worth noting is > 

the slight degree of similarity existing between the Labrador Algonkins 
and the Micmac, who were their neighbors in historic times at least, on { 

the south side of the St. Lawrence. It has been thought by some that } 

the Micmac came to their historic positions from the north or northwest, \ 

but so far as mythology is any guide, this condu^on seems unfounded, i 

and everything points to a different series of affiliations and line of 1 

migration. ;i 

As stated at the outset, condusions based on material at hand relating 
to Algonkin mythology are somewhat premature, data bdng wholly ! 

lacking for many tribes, and for some being too meagre and too much . ! 

restricted in character to be satisfactory. Nevertheless I believe such an 
attempt is helpful, if it does no more than call attention to the gaps in j 

our knowledge, and induce students to try to procure suffident material i 

to make such comparisons of lasting worth. ] 

Haxvaxd UmvBxsiTy, Caicbbtoob, Mass. , i 
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ESKIMO AND ALEUT STORIES FROM ALASKA 

BY F. A. COLDER 

I. THE WOMAN WHO BSCAMS A BSAl 
(Kadiak Sisry) 

On the bank of a river lived a man with his wife and several small 
children. One day the husband told his wife that he was ill and going to 
die, and requested her that when dead she should leave him on the 
ground uncovered, with his bidarka and bow and arrows near him. The 
next morning she found him dead, and she did with him as he had 
asked. For three days the body rested where she had left it, and around 
it she with her children sat weeping. But on the morning of the fourth 
not a sign of the body or boat was to be seen. She puzzled over the mat- 
ter for a time, but the calls of her children for food kept her from brooding 
over it too long. 

Not many days after this mysterious disappearance, a little bird settled 
on thebarabara and sang. Although the woman listened attentively, she . 
could not make out what it said. About the same time on the succeeding 
day the little bird sang again ; but thb time the woman thought she 
heard the bird say, '* Your husband is not dead. He is living with an- 
other woman at the mouth of the river.'' This same song was repeated 
on the third morning. Hearing thb sad news, the woman felt very bitter 
towards her husband, and she wept a great deal. She spent the rest of the 
day in pieparing food for her children to last them three days, and early 
next morning set out for the rrouth of the river. From the top of every 
hill she searched diligently for signs of habitation. Towards noon she 
dghted a hut, to which she walked and went in. 

There she was greeted by a very beautiful woman, whose skin was 
white, and who sat on the floor (with the knees under the chin) making 
mats. The new-comer inquired of the white-skinned woman whether she 
was married. ** Yes, my husband is hunting and will be back thb even- 
ing.'' As the hostess knew nothmg at all of the hbtory of her visitor, she 
treated her hospitably, settmg food before her, and for a time they chatted 
very pleasantly. In the course of the conversation the white-skinned 
woman asked the other one what she did to make her cheeks look red. 
f That's very ample," replied the viator; "I boilapot of water, and hold 
my face over it until it turns red.'' 

^'I think I will do that, too; it will make my husband love me more," 
said White-Skin. She boiled a pot of water and held her face over it. 
Red-Sldn encouraged her in this^ telling her how beautiful she was be- 
coming, but at the same time advised her to bend over a little more. Not 
suspecting treachery, she leaned over ; and Red-Skin, who stood directly 
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behind her, pushed the face of the woman into the boiling water and 
kept it there untillife was gone. The dead woman was then fixed up in 
a ^tting posture. 

In the hut the deserted wife came across a jnece of skin of a bear's 
face with the nose on it. She chewed and stretched it to make it cover 
her whole body, when she looked and fdt like a bear. On each of her 
sides she put a flat rock, and went outside to wait for her husband, who 
appeared towards evening with a load of game. 

''Come out, my lovely one,*' he called, '*and see how much game I 
brought.'' No one answered; so he called again, ^ Why don't you come 
out as you always do?" He became angry and walked into the hut, where 
a painful sight stared him in the face. ''I know who did it — my other 
wife. She shall pay for it." He took his bow and arrows and started for 
his former home; but when not far from the hut a bear crossed his path. 
He said, '*It was not my wife after all, but tlus bear who tc^re the skin 
fromherface." Taking aim, he shot an arrow at the heart of the bear, but 
it rebounded on coming in contact with the rock. All the other arrows 
were wasted the same way without dcdng the bear any injury. The bear 
took off the skin, and the himter recognized hb wife. 

" That 's the way you treated me," she cried. " You made believe you 
were dead, and left me to provide tor the children while you were living 
with another woman." She abused him until he b^ged for pardon and 
mercy and promised to be faithful in the futiure. Ifis pleadings were^ 
however, to no purpose. She put on her bear-skin, and thus becoming at 
savage as a bear, she rushed for him and tore him in pieces. With his 
blood on her, she ran home and destroyed her children in the same 
savage manner, and then ran away to the woods to live with other bears. 

2. THE OLD HAN OF THE VOLCANO 
(TM as a Nuskiiok Ocry hy a naikm «/ KoHmk) 
On the eastern side of a river was situated a populous village; on the 
western bank there wasbut one barabara in which lived an old couple with 
thdr son. The old people were feeble, and did not think they had long to 
live; they therefore asked their son to go over to the village and get mar- 
ried. He did as he was bidden, crossed over, miuried, and came back 
with a wife. Not long after this event the father and mother died, leaving 
the young couple alone. At the end of the first year of the marriage a 
daughter was bom, who, after being bathed two or three dmes, heg^n to 
talk. Another year passed, and a litde boy came to the family. As the 
children grew up the father became very fond of them, particularly of 
the boy, who very often went down to the beach to meet him as he re* 
turned from his work. For in order to pro\ide for his little family, the 
father went out daily in his boat to hunt for sea animals and birds^ and 
always came back well loaded. 
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But one day the man came home with little game and looking very 
sad. His wife asked the cause of his unhappiness^ and he answered 
roughly that seals were scarce. From that day on, the poor woman could 
not depend with any r^ulai ity on his home-coming. Sometimes he would 
not put in an appearance until late in the night, and frequently he stayed 
away two or three days together. He brought so litde game that the 
family iiad barely enough to live on. When at home, he was dejected and 
coidd hardly be made to talk. His wife's questions were generally cut 
short by brutal answers. 

Things kept going from bad to worse, and the climax was reached 
when the man disappeared altogether. Days and weeks passed without 
bringing any tidings of his whereabouts. In looking over a basket filled 
with various objects^ the woman came across the head and claws of an 
eagle which had been j^ven her when she was a girl. These she shook and 
worked on until she made a large eagle's skin, which she put on herself 
and flew away to find her husband, who, she feared, was starving or lying 
ill somewhere. She flew a long time, and came to the outskirts of a large 
village, alighting near a barabara alongside of which bubbled a spring 
to which the women came for water. From where she was^ the eagle could 
see a bidarka with her husband in it coming towards the shore. At the 
same time her attention was drawn to a young woman running to the 
spring to fetch some water, and, after leaving it in the hut, hurrying down 
to the beach to greet her faithless hiisband. Following her rival, the eagle 
swooped down on the man, and, snatching him in her daws, flew with 
him into the clouds^ from whence she dropped him into the sea. 

From this tragedy the eagle flew home to her children, whom she 
found safe. To the boy she gave a feather and a pebble to eat, wUch he 
did. Up to this time all those who had gone up the river failed to return, 
no one knowing just what had become of them. The boy, when he grew 
up, told his mother that he had made up hb mind to go upstream. She 
tried in vain to dissuade him from his enterprise by pointing out the 
dangers and citing cases of strong and brave hunters who had lost thdr 
lives in the undertaking. Seeing that he was determined, she yielded, 
and gave him to take with him a needle and this advice: ''If you are in 
trouble, think of the feather; should no help come from that, remember 
the pebble ; and if very hard pressed, make use of the needle.*' The next 
morning he got into his boat and paddled upstream until he came to a 
cave into which the tide was setting with such force that he was unable 
to keep out of it. In the cave he felt a current of warm air and saw a 
smooth beach, on which he pulled up his bidarka. Pretty soon after- 
wards he became aware of some one approaching, and great was the 
boy's fright when he saw near him a large old man breathing fire. There 
was^ however, no harm done him, except that the old man asked him to 
follow. They marched into the interior, pas^ng through dark and hot 
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places, gradually ascending to lighter and cooler atmosphere, until thejr 
stood on the summit of a mountain whose sides sheered straight down 
into the sea. '' If you wish to live with me," said the old man, '' you must 
jump off this bluff ;" and with this he gave turn a push, and the boy fdt 
himself going down, down. He thought of his mother's advice about the 
feather, and by doing so became a feather and was carried by the wind 
back to the top of the mountain. There he resumed his human shape, 
and went back to his boat and proceeded in his ascent of the river, com- 
ing to a bay partly inclosed by steep black walls. In the distance, at the 
head of the bay, a barabara was visible, and thither the boy pulled and 
landed. He went in and found a very stout old woman and a young girl, 
who began to weep when she saw him. 

" Why do you weep ? " said the old woman. " Who is dead or drowning 
at sea ? " — " I am not drowned. I died neither on land nor on sea," an- 
swered the boy. " If you are alive, come in ; but if dead, stay out" — "I 
am alive," he replied, and went in. 

When a few questions had been asked and answered, the old woman 
proposed that the young couple should marry, which was done. The 
young wife did not love her husband, and bq^ged the old woman to have 
him killed for fresh meat, but the latter put her off by saying that he was 
not fat enough. At last the old woman consented to have him killed, and 
for this purpose told him to go to the top of the hill, to the home of her 
brother, and there take a bath. He suspected treachery, and was on the 
lookout. 

At the top of the hill a stout old man waited for him to take him to the 
bath-house, and urged him to hurry with his bathing, for he had a hot 
roasted codfish waiting for him. When the boy went in, the old man 
closed up all openings and poured hot oil on the heated rocks in order 
to smother him; but the boy changed himself into a pebble, and re- 
mained so until the door was opened and fresh air blew in. On seeing 
him come out unharmed, the old man exclaimed, ''Ah, you are different 
from the others I" After having eaten his roasted fish, the old man pro- 
posed to the young one to take a run along the edge of the cliffs. This 
proposition was accepted on condition that the old man take the lead. 
They started off; and when they reached a steep and dangerous place, 
the boy shoved his companion off, and he disappeared out of dght. From 
here he returned home, where he found his wife sitting near the fire and 
the old woman soimdly asleep. ICs wife he called outside and shot her 
with the needle his mother gave him, and then he shot the old woman 
with the same weapon. 

Having had enough adventure, he started down the stream to where hit 
mother was; and to her and others he related all that had happened to 
him. The chief of the village was so delighted that he gave hitn his 
daughter in marriage. Af tei that time no harm came to those who went 
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upstream; but they must not approach the cave at flood-tide, for they 
win be drawn in. 

Each volcano has a master. He breathes fire, and he it was who met the 
boy in the cave. This old man of the volcano does not like rivals^ and 
kills an who come in his way. 

3. THB WOMAN WITH ONE EYE 
(UngB Sicry) 

An Aleut with his two wives Uved in a bay far from other people. 
Each day the man would go out in his one-hatch bidarka to hunt, leaving 
the women at their work, and in the evening they would an meet again. 
One day he departed as usual, but did not return in the evening, and 
many weeks passed before anything was heard about him. Food and 
wood were saving out, and the poor women did not know ithat to do. 
Worry and anxiety about the fate of their husband made them old and 
in ; and the only thing that kept them alive was hope, for they could not 
bdieve that he was dead. From an. eminence near the hut they daily 
took turns watching for his coming. WUle one of the women was thus 
occupied, a bird alighted on an alder-bush, and said, ''Chick, chickee, 
chick I Your husband is not drowned. He Uves. By yonder point there is 
a beach, near there a hiUock, close to that a barabara in which there is a 
woman with whom your husband is at present living. Chick, chickee, 
chick 1'* The frightened woman ran quickly to the hut to ten her partner 
in desertion the news^ but the latter would not beHeve it. The fonowing 
day the two went together, and whUe they sat there the Uttle bird came; 
and tins is what it sang, '' Chick, chickee, chick I Your (plural) husband 
is not dead. HeUves. Around the point b a beach, close to it a Uttle hill, 
along^de of it a barabara in which there is a woman with whom your 
husband lives. Chick, chickee, chick 1'' Having said this^ it flew away. 

Both women felt that the bird had told them the truth, and they de- 
cided to find thdr husband. For several days they walked before they 
rounded the pdnt where.they saw the beach, the hiUock, the barabara, 
and in the distance, out in the bay, a man fishing. They neared the hut 
very quietly, and, on peeping through a hole, were startled to see an oU 
woman who had in the middle of her forehead one eye very much dis- 
eased, saving her a very ugly appearance. One-Eye somehow became 
aware of the presence of people outside, and caUed out, '' Come in, come 
inl '* The victors entered and sat down near the fire, over which was 
boiling a pot of soup, of which they were asked to help themselves. But 
as no dam-shells with which to dip weie offered them, they could not 
eat. One of the victors then asked One-Eye who the person was in the 
bidarka fishing. She repUed that it was not a bidarka at all, but a rock 
which at low tide seemed Hke a man fishing from a bidarka. She again 
invited her guests to eat, but they told her that they could not without 
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qx)ons (dam-shells). The hostess tried to show her visitcn how to eal 
without spoons by bending her head over the pot; but before she finished 
her illustration, the two women jumped on her and shoved her face into 
the soup until she was dead. Dressing her in her parka (fur doak), and 
takmg her to aconspicuous place on the beadi, they propped her up into 
a natural poation and left her there. 

Towards evening the fisherman pulled for the shore, and, as became 
dose to the beach, the two women in hiding recognized thdr long-lost 
husband. He got out of the boat and went towards One-Eye, and, holding 
before him a fish, said, ** Whenever you love me, you come to the beach to 
greet me.'' But as he recdved no answer, he came to her and put his 
arms around her, which caused them both to fall over. While he was in 
this attitude, his two wives jumped out and appeared hefort him. On 
seeing them, he made a dash for his boat. They followed, and came up 
with him just as he was about to paddle away. One seized the bidarka, 
and the other grabbed the paddle, and said to him, ''We thought that 
you were dead, and we mourned and suffered, while you were here all the 
time. Now we are going to kill you.'* — "Don't killmel Iwillgohome 
with you, and we will live as formerly." — "No, no I We will kill you." 

Saying this, they pushed the bidarka out until the water reached thdr 
necks, and there turned it over and drowned thdr faithless and cowardly 
husband, 

4. THE WOMAN WTTHOUT A NOSX 
(Bdluvsky Stoty) 
At the head of a long bay lived a man and his wife apart from other 
human beings, of whose existence they were hardly aware. Every 
pleasant morning the man went hunting, returning in the evening with a 
bidarka full of seal-meat. One day, however, he failed to come back at 
the usual time. This made the woman imeasy, and she kept a look-out 
for him; and when he finally appeared, he had only one small seal. To 
the numerous questions of the wife he merely replied, "The seals are 
scarce, and I have to go far to get them." She believed him. The next 
day he was agdn late, and had the same hard-luck story to tell. He 
looked worried, ate litUe, and refused to talk. Occasionally he would be 
gone two and three days at a stretch, returning with but little game. 
Finally he told his wife that he was ill and about to die, and made her 
promise that when that sad day should come, she would dress him up as 
if he were going hunting, and leave him with his boat and weapons in the 
open air. A few days after this conversation she found him dead^ and she 
faithfully carried out her promise. In the evening, being exhausted from 
much weeping and hard wwk, she went into the hut and fell asleep. 
When she woke up, ndther husband, nor bidarka, nor weapons were to 
be seen, but on the beach she discovered tracks made by her husband in 
carrying the boat to the water, ^* Ai, Ai, Y-a-h. This is why he died, and 
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asked to be buried in this maimer 1^' F<nr a whole day and night she sat 
as if stupefied, trying in vain to sdve the mystery. After the first shock 
was over, she did the best she could to adjust her life to the new condi- 
tions and accept the inevitable. But one day while she was cutting grass, 
a little bird perched itself on a bush near her and repeated three times, 
" Mack-la-duili woani/' The woman listened attentively, and con- 
cluded that the bird meant iot her to go in search of her husband. She 
hurried home to put on her torbasas (soft skin shoes) and belt, and set 
out. Over hills and valleys she walked before she came in dght of a bay, 
where she noticed a man in a bidarka fishing, and she suspected him of 
being her husband. Not far from her was a hut, to which she directed 
her footsteps ; and on g(Hng in, she saw a woman around the fire cooking 
seal-meat. A better look at the woman disclosed the fact that her face 
was quite flat ; there was not even a sign of a nose. Yet she sniffed the air 
and said, "Fati. I smell a human being. Where did it die, on sea or on 
land ? " — '' I died neither on sea nor on land,'' said the new-comer, *' but 
came to find my husband.'' On the tLoot was a large knife, which the 
visitor picked up unperceived, and, watching her chance, attacked the 
noseless woman and cut her head off. Her body was carried outside, 
the head replaced, and she was made to look as natiural as possible. 
This done, the deserted wife hid near by to await the coming of her 
faithless husband. As he approached, he called, ''I am coming!" but 
receiving no reply, he shouted again, '* I am coming!" Still no reply. A 
third time, ''I am coming! Are you angry again to-day? I did not go 
anywhere." When he pulled up his bidarka, he spoke again, '' Why are 
you angry ? Here I am." He went up to his mistress, and, on touching her, 
the head fell off. Just then his wife appeared, and said, *' This is how you 
died." He looked at her and then at the mistress, and began to weep. 
Turning his back on both of them, he got into his bidarka, pulled away 
a short distance from the shore^ turned it over, and drowned himself. 

$. THE WOMAN WITH ONE EYE 
(TM in EnglUh hy an AUni hoy of Unga^ and hero roprodueod vorbaiim) 

Once Upon a time there was a man and he was married to two wo- 
mens. He was a fisherman. He was fishing for a long time and he saw a 
sand-spit and there was fire burning there and he saw smoke. Then he 
went ashore. Soon as he came to the house he saw an old woman with 
one eye. That old woman asked him if he was married and he said, 
"Yes." Then he gave the old woman some of his fish and went back to 
Ids place. He came to his home and told his womens if he dies to put him 
in a barabara and his bidarka and bow and arrows^ spears and knives. 
IBs wives said, " Yes^ we will do what you say." Then he died after that ; 
then the two ladies put him inade the bidarka and put his things indde 
the bidarka and some other things into the barabara. Those two ladies 
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were crying like anything. That other lady — the one carrying the stem 
of the bidarka — dropped her end of the bidarka, being too heavy for 
her. That man he laughed a little, he smiled a little. That head-lady 
said, ''This dead fellow laughed a little.'' And that lady who dropped 
her end she was growling, ** You think a dead people will laugh.'' — ^ '' I 
saw him laughing myself" that lady said. Then they walked on again 
to the barabara. It was a long ways to that barabara. That lady, she 
was tired all the time and she dropped her end again. When she dropped 
her end the man laughed again, and he did not want the ladies to know 
that he is not dead, he was making out that he was dead all the time. 
They brought him to the barabara. Then these two ladies were crying 
all the time. They went home to go to sleep. Then at night that man he 
woke up, he took his bidarka to the beach and he loaded his bidarka 
with his things that he had in the barabara, then he started off for that 
woman with the one eye. 

When those two ladies wok.e up in the morning they went to the bara- 
bara to see if that man is there. When they came to that barabara they 
did not find that fellow in there. Then they were crying m<nre again. 

Then that man was fishing fen* the woman with the one eye. (The 
sequel to this story is very much like that in the stc^ of The Woman 
with One Eye, No. 3, given above.) 

6. THE FIGHT VCR A Wm 

Once upon a time there was a young man who lived all alone, far from 
other people. He had a habit of lifting stones^ — at first small ones, but 
he gradually grew so strong that even large ones yidded to him. When 
he became old enough to marry, he decided to go out in the world to get 
a wife, — peaceably if he could, but he was also prepared to fight for her. 

After several days' paddling, he came one night to a village. In one hut 
he saw a light, and thither he directed his footsteps, and found a young 
^1, who greeted him, gave him something to eatand a place to sleep. 
As soon as the inhabitants of the viUage heard of the presence of a 
stranger they sent him a challenge. An old man presented himself, and 
through the intestine window shouted, ** Our champion would like with 
the new arrival try his strength." The meaning of the words were ex- 
plained to the young man by the girl, and she advised him to accept. 
The first test of skill con^sted in securing white whales. Each contestant 
went in his own boat in the presence of the villagers. In the evening 
they returned; and the new-comer, having secured the largest number 
of these animals^ was declared the victor. 

On the following day another challenge was delivered in the manner 
incKcated above. This time it was to be a boat-race. When the rivals 
met on the beach, thdr bidarkas were ^de by ade ; and between them was 
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placed a bow and arrow, to be used by the victor on the vanquished. 
The race was to be around a large island facing the village. Thej got 
away together, and for a time the contest was in doubt — first one and 
then thje other leading. But as the race progressed, the local champi<m 
took the lead, and gradually drew away from his rival until he lost sight 
of him altogether. So certain were the old men on the shxxt of the out- 
come of the race, that they would not even remain to see the finish. But 
the new-comer, when he saw himself outdistanced, turned to his boat, 
which was made of beliiga (white whale) skin, and commanded it to be 
changed to a beluga, swim under the water, and overtake the local 
champion. When close to the shore, he came up, assuming his natural 
shape, and landed. The local champion, on looking back and not seeing 
his rival, slowed up, feeling certain of victory. Great was therefore his 
astonishment and fright on beholding him on the beach with the bow 
in his hand. He had little time to think, for the twice victorious hero shot 
him. While eating supper at the home of the young girl, an old man 
came to request him to go to the beach to withdraw the arrow from the 
local hero, ance no one else could do it. He went and did as he was asked, 
and the ex-champion became well again. 

When the evening of the third day came around, the young man was 
challenged once more, in the usual manner, to a wrestling-match to take 
place in the ''Large House.'' In the centre was a large pit, fenced in, 
containing many hmnan bones and shaman worms. It was understood 
that the victor was to throw his victim into the pit, from which he could 
not get out, and where the worms would eat him. Life, love, and glory 
hung on the outcome of the struggle, and both men foiight hard and 
long. At last the stone-lifting exercise of the new-comer came to his aid. 
By a skilful movement he lifted the local champion off his feet and threw 
1^ into the pit. 

The crowd declared the young man from now on their champion. He 
went to the home of his defeated rival to claim the spoils of war, which 
in this case included two wivea^ furs^ etc. 

7. KOIKOIUSA 
(Unga St^) 

A certain young man had three sisters^ two brothers, a mother, and a 
father whose name was Koikdusa. The last-named told this son that he 
wished him to marry, and that in the spring or summer he would take 
him to a village to get him a wife. In the mean time he made him a one- 
hatch bidarka, and from the top of the barabara watched and trained 
the boy in the handling.of it. Each day's practice made the boy more 
proficient, until the father felt that the boy could take care of himsdf, 
and gave him permission to go anywhere in the bay that he pleased, so 
long as he did not go outside of it and around the point 
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Several days later, while the father was in the barabara, the boy de- 
cided to go around thepcnnt and take a peep and come right back before 
his father came out When he had passed the forbidden line, he saw 
coming towards him a frightfully large bidarka, in which sat a mon- 
strously huge man using the jaw-bones of a whale for paddles. The boy 
learned, but too late, why his father told him to keep in aght. This 
gianf s name was Meechem Aleu. He was chief of a village» and killed 

I every one that passed by there. Meechem Aleu seized the bo/s bidarka, 

and asked, "Where are you going?" — "Where are yougdng?''theboy 

\ replied boldly. — "I live here.** — "If you have a daughter, take me to her 

and I will marry her,'* said the young man. "Come wiUi me! and if I 
have a daiighter, you shall marry her.** Telling him to take the lead, the 
giant came behind and drove his spear into the boy*s back, killing him. 

. Koikoiusa, when he came out of the hut and could non^ere find his 

son, suspected what had happened. In the evening he put on his kama- 
layka (shirt made of intestines), got into his bidarka, and went to 
the village of the giant. Quietly landing and stealthily crawling to the 

I barabara of Meechem Aleu, he listened; and this is what he heard the 

giant say to his men, "He came towards me; I pulled his bidarka to me 

^.\ and asked him where he was going. He replied by asking me the same 

question. I told him I lived here. The young fool then asked me if I 
had a daughter, to take him to her and he would marry her. This made 
me angry, and I told him to paddle ahead of me to the village, and if I 
had a daughter he should marry her. When we had gone a short distance, 
I threw the spear at him, the bidarka ttuned over, and down he went. 
The last I saw of him were the white soles of his t(»:basas (soft seal-skin 
shoes).** 

This account amused the audience a great deal, but Koikoiusa wept 
bitterly. With his kamalayka he wiped the hot tears away, but they 
flowed on " until the folds of the kamalayka were f uU.** A little later he 
heard the warriors leave Meechem Aleu*s house^ and the voict of the 
giant telling his two boys to go to sleep, but to be on the alert during the 
night; and if the wind changed, they were to go down to the beach and 
make fast the bidarkas. 

When those inade had retired, Koikoiusa slipped quietly back to his 
boat, from which he took hb sharp stone knife and the spear mth the 
sharp stone point, and sneaked to the grant's home. They were all asleqp, 
and did not hear him lift the grass mat, or notice Um as he crawled 
through the door. Without waking any one, he went to where the boys 
slept and cut their heads off, and, tying them together by the hair, hung 
them right over Meechem Aleu, and went outade to see what would id- 
low. Pretty soon he heard the pant call, "ffi, hi, hit Wake up, boysl It 
is raining outade. I fed the drops on my face. Go and tie the bidarkas.^ 
When he had called two or three times and no one answered, he got up 
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and figbted the straw wick in his stone lamp. What he saw made him 
weq>; and between sobs he rq>eated several times^ '' Ai-Ai-Yah. Koi- 
kdusa has done this because I killed his boy/' 

Koikoiusa, who was listening, heard the words, and answered by 
coughing three times, which meant a challenge. He went to his bidarka 
and paddled for home. On the way he fished and caught a very large 
halibut, and, having selected a favoiable spot, he landed and covered the 
fish wiUi sand. He also sharpened some prongs and antlers which he 
found, and concealed them near the halibut. Meechem Aleu, whom he 
expected, soon afterwards made his appearance. WhenKoikoiusa saw 
him coming, he pulled off his parka (fur cloak) and stationed himself 
near the halibut in an attitude of defence. Eoikdusa, though powerful, 
was so smaU that he could barely reach to the breast of the giant; but 
this proved an advantage, for the giant was unable to get a good hold. 
The little man was quick, and by twisting and pushing he forced the big 
man to slip on the halibut. He fell with such force that the prongs and 
antlers penetrated his body, and before he could clear himself Ecnkoiusa 
cut his head oS. From here Koikdusa went back to his own village, 
and during the rest of his life he bewailed the sad fate of his son. 

8. THE BOY WITH THE SEAL-FLIPPES8 
(Unia SUry) 

Kawhachnanign, chief of a village, had a wife and two sons. The 
older was the darling of the mother, while the father preferred the 
younger. This boy had one marked peculiarity, — his hands and feet 
were like those of a fur-seal. When he was walking, his flippers would 
interfere with each other, causing the child to fall. The villagers were 
greatly amused, but fear of the father kept them from manifesting their 
fun publicly. 

One time when the chief and his men were out hunting, a party of 
warriors from another village came to attack Kawhachnanign and his 
people. Learning that the men were all gone, the visitors decided to have 
a grand feast that night,and in the morning kill all the old people and 
ugly women and children, and take with them the younger women and 
some of the children. They pulled up their bidarahs (large open skin 
boats) on the beach without fear or hindrance. All the small boys, who 
were just then playing near the water, ran away out of danger except the 
boy with the seal-flippers, who could not keep up. He was captured, 
gazed at, and made much fun of by the victors. The mother, when she 
learned of the whereaboutsof the child, advanced towards the warriors, 
weeinng and singing, ^* I do not love him, but his father loves him. Send 
him tome.*' They let him go; and as he walked towards his mother, he 
feD every few steps. This scene the warriors enjoyed hugely. When he 
fen, some one picked him up and sat him on his feet again, and this 
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would be succeeded by another fall and more laughter. The mother 
suffered a great deal, but could not interfere; and when the boy at last 
reached her, she took him in her arms and ran home weeping. 

While the warriors were feasting and making merry, Kawharhnanign 
and his men were on thdr way to the village; and when they noticed tha 
camp-fire and the bidarahs on the beach, they knew that the enemy had 
but recently arrived. They therefore landed in a small cove on another 
part of the island,and under cover of darkness got into the village un- 
perceived. The chief found his wife in tears,and asked her the cause of 
her grief, and whether any one had been injured. In reply she took the 
crippled child and gave him to the father, saying, ''Take your child, I 
do not love him,'' and related all that had taken place. He did not say 
much, but lay down to think. Early in the morning; when it was fight 
enough tor one ''to see the lines in the palm of the hand,'' Kawhach- 
nanign with his men fell on the sleeping and unsuspecting warriors 
and cut their heads <^. Not feefing himself su£kiently revenged, he 
went to the village of the enemy, killed the old and ugly, and brought 
the others back as captives. 

9. THE LAKX-MON8TKE 

There was a large village close to a lake in which lived a frightful 
monster. This beast was fed by the people on game which they killed; 
but when this failed, human bdngs were substituted. After a time, of 
all the inhabitants there was left but one woman, who had her hut on the 
outskirts of the village. She gave birth (at one time) to five bo]rs and one 
girl. The girl was bom with a feather parka on her. The mother took 
good care of her children ; and when they were big enough to run about, 
she permitted them " to go everywhere except on the south side." They 
inquired the reason for this command and the cause of so many empty 
barabaras formerly occupied by people. The mother refused to answer 
their questions, but promised to do so some time in the future, when they 
were older. They were far from satisfied with this reply, and indsted on 
being told at once, and even threatened to disobey her instructicms. 
Much against her inclination, and with fear and trembUng, she told them, 
" On the south dde there is a large lake, in which fives a monster so 
huge that his body reaches from one bank to the other. He has devoured 
all the people of the village; and I understand that he is condng closer 
now, for he has had nothing to eat for a long time. You must not go near 
the lake. One of these days he wiU come and eat us up." 

The children recdved the news coofiy, and threatened to go the next 
day to kill the monster. "Ai-Ai-Yahl" cried the mother. "Don't do it. 
There were many people strong and brave who could not kiU him, and 
how wiU you do it?" But the children would not be dissuaded. Underthe 
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direction of the ^9 the boys m>rked all night making bows and arrows. 
In the morning, in spite of the entreaties of thdr mother, they set out to 
hunt, and succeeded in killing a fur-seal, which the giri cooked and cov- 
ered with feathers from her parluu Putting the meat on the platter, she 
started with it towards the lake, followed by her brothers. From a hill 
near by they had a good^view of the lake and the monster, whose tail was 
above water. Here the girl ordered her brothers to wait out of danger, 
whfle she proceeded. When the monster saw her coming, he opened his 
mouth, drawing her to him; but before he had quite succeeded, he was 
obliged to go under. She took advantage of the opportunity, and, after 
putting down the meat, ran back as fast as she could. When she heard 
him emerge, she fell down on the ground, clutching with all her might 
some alder-bushes, and in this way escaped the fate of the meat, which 
the beast got into his mouth. After the monster had eaten, he went 
under the water; and in the mean time the girl gained the hill, where 
her brothers were waiting. They watched to see what would fdlow, and 
after a time they were made glad to see the monster appearing on the 
surface dead. The feathers of the parka in which the girl was bom 
poisoned him, as they would any other animal. With this joyful news, 
the children hastened home to tell thdr mother. Around this place the 
family continued to live, and from them all the inhabitants of Bering 
Island are descended. 

lO. THE SINEW ROPE 
IKadM SUry) 

There were a great many successfid hunters in a certain village; but 
one there was who had never killed anything, and he and his parents 
lived off the game sectired by others. This humiliated the young man 
very much. He often asked his mother why he in particular was so 
unf<»timate, and what he oiight to do to have better luck. 

IBs mother advised him to go to the point of the cape and look about, 
but under no circumstances to go farther. He set out, and, when reaching 
the designated spot without seeing anything of note, he decided to go on 
until something happened. Towards evening he came to a beach, and in 
the sand he detected fresh human footsteps. After pulling up his boat on 
the kelp, he threw himself alongside of it, giving the impresdon of having 
been thrown up by the waves. He lay there a short time when he heard 
footsteps followed by a voice saying, ^* Ha, ha, here is another one I*' The 
young man was carefully examined by the new-comer to make sure that 
he was dead ; then tying a sinew rope about the body, the person swung 
him on his shoulders and walked off. On the way they passed through 
alder-bushes; and when a good opportunity offered itself the young man 
reached out and gave a strong puU at a bush, almost upsetting the 
bearo*, who called out, ''Who is pulling me?'' 
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When they reached a barabara, the young man was conscious of a 
woman and several children gathered about him in the expectation of a 
feast. The baby coaxed so much for a piece of meat that tiie father told 
the mother to cut off a toe for the child. Punf ul as the operation was^ 
the young man did not in the least betray his feelings. The man had 
started a big fire and was sharpening the knives, when his attenti<m was 
drawn to the choking baby, who had attempted to swallow the toe but 
could not. While the whole family was assisting the baby, the young 
man dedded it was about time to escape. So he made a dash for the 
outside, and ran as fast as he coidd to the beach tor the boat. He had 
barely time to gejt in it and push out, when the other man came up and 
said, ** Give me back my sinew rope, and I will g^ve you something also/' 

The young man, however, refused to have any dealings with him, and 
pulled away, taking the rope with him. On the way home he killed much 
game; and as long as he retained the rope he was successful, and in time 
became a renowned hunter. 

II. UOHSK 

In a very large and populous village lived a half-witted man named 
Ughek. On account of his meanness he was much disliked by all the 
people. To the evening parties where the men gathered in the large hall 
to play, sing, and dance in a circle, he was never invited. The women 
were not permitted to take part in these joyous festivities; but when 
bringing in the cooked seal-meat, ducks, and berries and dl, for the men, 
they were allowed to dance in and, after deporting the food, to dance 
out again. Ughek, who resented the treatment he was receiving, got 
even with his neighbors by hiding near the dance-hall; and as the women 
passed, he plucked the dress of one, pinched a second, and tripped a 
third, and in this way made himself thoroughly disagreeable to the com-- 
munity. 

The chief determined to put up with him no longer. He therefore^ 
called a meeting, which decided to leave the village for a time; but 
Ughek should not be taken. The next day the village, except for Ughek, 
was deserted. For two days he did not mind his new situation ; but at the 
end of that time he began to fear lest the schwichileghk (sea-monster, 
half-human and half beast, which is covered on the body with sea-shells 
and on the bead with kelp) would come out at low tide and eat him, as he 
had done to others. ^ 

On the evening of the third day he gathered all the ml lamps from the 
other bar abaras into hisown, filled them with oil, and lighted them. This 
done, he played on the drum, sang, and danced. Every now and then he 
turned his head toward the beach, and once his attention was drawn to a 
stone. He went out to it, and said, '^ You are here alone, as I am. It it 
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lonely for you. Come with me. In the barabara where I am it is pleasant, 
many people are dancing. Come with me/' Since the stone made no 
answer, he attempted to force it to come with him by carrying it, but he 
could not lift it. He went once more into his hut, continuing his sing^g. 
Again he approached the stone, asking it to share his joys, and again the 
stone refused. The attempt to move it was a little more successful, for 
he advanced it two steps at least. He went back to his music, and from 
there to the stone. The third time he transported it as far as the door- 
step. He danced and sang a little more, and finally got the stone inade, 
and said, *' I am all alone. The people have gone and left me to starve. 
I am afraid of the schwichileghk. I will put you over the door, and, if he 
comes, you fall on him and kill hinu'' 

Having placed the stone over the door, Ughek was free to go on with 
his entertainment. About midnight his joy was cut short by the od<nr of 
kdp, which became stronger with each minute. Ughek had his eyes on 
the skin door, which fluttered, and through which a moment later a head 
of kdp was seen, and from it these words came in a roaring voice: ''It 
has been a long time ^ce I have eaten anything, but now I shall have 
a good feast.'' The schwichil^hk, for it was he, advanced slowly, but 
when about halfway in, the stone fell down and killed him. 

Ughek raised the stone, cut the monster into small pieces, which he 
cooked, and filled all the dishes he could find in the village. Not many 
days later the villagers returned, and Ughek, on hearing them, ran off and 
hid. Not seeing any trace of Ughek, the chief and his people concluded 
that he was dead, and celebrated the event with a dance. As the women 
were advancing with their cooked meats, Ughek sneaked in and played 
his old tricks on them. One of them ran into the dance-hall, shouting 
exdtedly, '' You thought Ughek dead, but he is not He just now tripped 
me." It was decided to call him in, and invite him to tell all that hiap- 
pened to him during their absence. Ughek came in, and began playing 
on the drum, singing and dancing. That done, he asked permission of 
the chief to set refreshments before the people. When this was granted, 
he went out and brought in the cooked schwichileghk. Each person 
took a^neceof meat, chewed and swallowed it, and dropped^dead. Ughek 
himself returned to his hut to live with his stone, and there he is now. 

CounfBA,' Mo. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE COOS INDIANS OF OREGON* 

\ 

A, COLLECTED BY HARRY HULL ST. CLAIR, «o; EDITED BY 

LEO J. FRACHTENBERG 

ETHNOORAPmCAL NOTES 

The Coos Indians lived in small villages, each of which had two chiefs. 
The head-chief of the tribe lived in a village called Da'nts. He visited 
frequently the other villages, travelling with a great crowd around him 
and gambling and playing shinny wherever he came. Chiefs were elected 
according to their intellectual and social qualities. They were usually 
wise men, good speakers in the coundl, and wealthier than the rest of 
the people. No Indian could do anything without having consulted 
previously the head-chief. His orders were usually obe/ed. But when 
his judgment seemed faulty, the people of wealth nught be appealed ta 
When they opposed the chief, he was overruled. Of the two village-chieb, 
one usually ranked higher. They acted as judges. They were j^ven 
presents by all the other Indians. If a man guned anything, he gave 
the whole, or part of it, to the chiefs of his village, and recdved in return 
their help in cases of need. They usually paid the fines for thdr clans- 
men. Thus, in case of homicide, the mturderer had to pay a heavy fine, 
which was paid by the village-chiefs. The murderer was not expected 
to return the fine to his chiefs, but he could do so if he desired. The fine 
always went to the parents or famUy of the murdered man. When a 
crime had been committed, the inhabitants of the village in which the 
murderer lived danced for a number of nights (usually five) a dance 
called saat, — the murder-dance. The murderer Umself had to arrange, 
the dance and select men to help him. This dance was due to the belief 
that an omisaon of this ceremony would turn the murderer's blood 
black and kill him in course of time. The dance and the paying of the 
fine eased the conscience of the murderer, whose mind untU then was 
in darkness. ~~ 

The Coos Indians believed in shamans, who were able to discover who 
had taken or stolen an article and who could induce the thief to return it 
to the owner. If the thief did not want to give up the stolen goods, the 
shamans held a council and threatened to turn him into a wild animal 
by means of thdr powers. This threat invariably had the desired effect. 
The shamans obtained their power in dreams, after swimnung and walk- 
ing about at night* 

* The following noCet and tales were collected hy Mr. St. Oair tn 1903. The tra- 
ditions were recorded in the form of texts. Since these, howeirer» require faxther studj 
on the spot* it seemed desiiable to make the tales themsdires a c cess i bl e to students. 
The translations follow as nearij as possible the interlinear and free translations gitea 
by the collector. — Lio J. FltACSTXNBSKO. 
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The Coos Indians had no ceremonial dances of great importance. 
Dancing was usually resorted to as a pastime. After a man was initiated 
as a shaman, he gave a great dance called laocqafhvaSj in which men and 
women participated* The dance lasted a whole night 

Marriages were arranged by the parents of the bride, who was pur- 
chased from them. If a rich man had a boy three, four, or ten years old, 
and knew a fiiend who had a girl of the same age, he would purchase this 
child for his son. The children were married, but did not live together 
until they attained marriageable age. A man bought his wife from her 
father, no matter whether she was willing or not Only in cases where 
the purchase amount was not sufiSdent and the girl objected too strongly 
to tiie marriage, could she escape marrying the woidd-be buyer. Ten 
fathoms of beads {dkachic)^ a couple of blankets, an otter-hide, or a 
canoe, was the usual price paid for a girl. A chiefs daughter was priced 
higher. She was usually bought with woodpecker-scalps valued so 
much because of the fact that dandng-caps were made of them. If a 
man's wife was \mfaithful, her husband went to her parents, who re- 
turned the purchase-price. Sometimes the woman's paramour, too, had 
to pay a fine, invariably equal to the amount paid by the husband to 
the parents of the girl. The girl went to live with her husband as soon 
as she was mature. When the first agns of matxuity appeared, she was 
secluded for ten days in a dark place, and had to go out at night-time to 
bathe and walk. Sometimes some other young woman kept her com- 
pany till the end of the ten days. 

When a child was bom, the friends of the family were usually invited, 
to a feast, and all leading men recdved presents from the parents of the 
child. After the child was five days old or more, another feast was given, 
at which the child received a name. The naming was done in the fol- 
lowing way : First the guests agreed upon a name, which was submitted 
to the mother of the child for approval.. The name being satisfactory to 
the mother, two men sitting on opposite ends of the group of guests, and 
appointed by the nearest relatives of the parents, called out in a loud 
voice the name given to the child. Then the whole audience repeated 
it, and the ceremony Was over. Children of poor parents were usually* 
named by the parents themsdves. A boy of about five or ten years could 
not be called by his childhood name to his face without bdng mortally 
offended. This could be done in talking to some one dse. It was the 
same in the case of ^Is. 

The Coos Indians had three kinds of houses: underground houses, 
called qaU ytxafwex; lumber houses, called f^wais yixa^wex; and grass 
houses, known as wa^ai yixa^wex. 

They used dk-antler for wedges^ and sharpened them on very hard 
stones, making chiseb out of them. They also made spoons of elk-antier. 
Knives were made of bones of whale, of dry, hard arrow- wood, or of 
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flint. Fire was made by drilling dried willow-roots in a hearth of cedar- 
wood and igniting fine, dried cedar-bark« Fire was preserved by packing 
ha^otU ( ?) around it. Dishes were made mostly of wood. They had no 
stone dishes. They made wooden pots, and knew how to weave little 
basket plates. Baskets were used for keeping water. Meat and other 
food was cooked with hot rocks. The rocks were covered with grass, the 
meat was laid on top, then a lajrer of brush and some dirt, making thus 
somekind of an oven. Water was boiled by throwing red-hot rocks into it. 

The Coos Indians ate the meat of dks, salmon, deer, beaver, and 
clams. For v^etables they used fern-roots, skunk-cabbage roots, mus- 
sels, and a sort of grass called yi^ti. 

TatUxnng was not practised among them. Their blankets were made 
of elk-hides, and their clothes of deer-hides. Thdr dress consisted of 1^- 
gings and a shirt. Only the chieb decorated their lq;gings with beads 
(dkachic). Hats were made of buckskin, covered with feathers of cor- 
morants and divers. Moccaans were worn, some of them marked with 
juice from the red bark of the alder. The dresses of women were made of 
buckskin decorated mth ruffles or beads. They wore Iq^gings up to the 
knees, and basket-hats. 

The Coos Indians were in the habit of burying small objects with the 
person that died. These objects were contributed by the relatives and 
nearest friends of the deceased. 

TALES 
I. THE WOMAN WHO ICAUUDCD THE IIESICAM 

In an Indian village named Takiiniya there lived five brothers and a 
sister. Many men from different placU wished to marry the girl, but she 
did not want to get married. It was her custom to go swimming every 
day in a little creek. One day, while returning from her daily swim, she 
noticed that she was pregnant Her brothers demanded to know how 
this had happened, but she could not give them any answer, because she 
did not know. After some time she gave birth to a boy, who was in the 
habit of crying all the time. Everything was attempted to stop the.crying 
of the baby, but was of no avail Her brothers therefore advised her to 
put it outdoors. As soon as thiswasdone, the babystopped crying. After 
a little while the mother went out to look after her boy, and noticed, to her 
surprise, that he was eating some seal-meat, which was strung on a small 
stidc She looked around to see who could have given him the meat, but 
could not find anybody. So she t6ok the child into the house. But the 
boy started crying again, and would not let anybody sleep. Her brothers 
told her to take the child outside, and advised her to conceal herself and 
watch it A whole day she remained outside without seeing any one. 
Suddenly, towards evenings a man appeared and told her to follow him, 
because he was her husband. At first she refused to go with him, fearing 
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that her rdatives would not know where she had g<me; but after he had 
assured her that she would be permitted to see her peoi^e, she took the 
baby in her arms and followed him. They were going into the water. 
Her husband told her to hang on to his belt and to keep her eyes closed. 
She did so, and they arrived at a village at the bottom of the sea, which 
was inhabited by many Indians. Her husband was one of the five sons 
of the chief of this viUage. They lived here happy and satisfied. 

The boy grew up in the mean time, and acquired the habit of playing 
with arrows. His mother would make them for him, and teD the child, 
at the same time, that his five imdes, who lived above them, had lots of 
arrows. One day the little fellow asked hb mother whether she would 
not take him to his uncles to get some arrows. To thb the father of the 
boy objected, although he allowed his wife to go alone. She put on five 
sea-otter hides, and started on her way early in the morning. As soon as 
her brothers saw her, they thought she was a real otter, and began to 
shoot at her with arrows. The otter seemed to have been hit repeatedly, 
but it would come up again, so that they did not know what became of 
their arrows. The otter was swimming up and down the river, followed 
by many people in canoes, who were shooting at it, but nobody could 
hurt it Seeing the fruidessness of their efforts, everybody gave up the 
hunt, — with the exception of the oldest brother, who followed the otter 
\mtil it reached the beach. There he saw some one moving aroimd close 
to the shore. Approaching nearer, he noticed that it was a woman, and 
recognized her at once as hb lost sister. She told him that she was the 
sea-otter, and showed him the arrows with which thqr had been shooting 
at her. She said, ''I came here to get some arrows for my boy. My hus- 
band is the son of a chief. We are living not very far from here. When- 
ever the tide is low, you can see our house right in the middle of the ocean. 
I brought you these sea-otter skins that you might exchange them for 
some other things.'' Her brother gave her as many arrows as she couU 
carry, and she went back to her husband. But before going down into 
the water, she said to her brother, '* You will find to-m<»Tow morning a 
whale on the beach, right in front of your landing." And so it came 
to pass. The whale was divided among the people. 

A few months afterwards the woman visited her relatives with her 
husband and child, and her brothers noticed that part of her shoulders 
were turning into those of a daxk-colored sea-serpent She stayed a little 
while, and then returned home. Long afterwards many of these sea-ser- 
pents came into the harbor ; but the woman never came ashore again, and 
was seen no more. These sea-serpents had come after arrows; and people 
kept cm shooting at them, thereby giving them what they desired. They 
never returned again; but every summer and winter they would put 
ashore two whales as a gift to their kinsmen above the sea. 
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3. THE WOMAN WHO MAUUED THX WOU 

There lived in Takimiya a girl who had five brothers. Many men 
wanted her as a wife, but shedid not wish to get married. She was m the 
habit of chopping wood every afternoon, and bringing it home by means 
of five txmip-Unes. One day she went out and brought in four loads of 
woodi leaving the fifth on the top of a log. While trying to lift the load, 
she f oimd that she could not raise it At first she thought that something 
held it down to the ground. But as this was not the case, she tried once 
more, with the same result This vexed her so much that she began to 
cry. Suddenly there appeared a man by her side, who told her that it was 
he who was holding the pack. He asked her to become his wife and 
to follow him. After a few moments^ hesitation, she consented, took up 
the four packs, and went with him, leaving the fifth load on the top of 
the log. This her brothers foimd afterwards, and thought that some- 
body had killed her. They went out searching for her slayer. 

In the mean time the girl followed the man, who led her to a larg^ 
lumber-house. Before entering the house, he said to her, *' Wait here a 
while until your mother-in-law comes to take you in.'' The giri sat 
down, and soon a wolf came out, who scared her so much that she began 
to cry for hdp. The wolf went back into the house and said to the man^ 
''The girl does not want to come in, she seems to be afraid of me.'' — 
"Of course," said the angry man, '^shedoes not want to go in with you. 
Take the shape of a person, and the girl will not be afraid of you." The 
wolf then assumed the appearance of an old woman, and asked the giri 
to come in. 

She entered the house, and saw there many old men, who told her that 
the yo\mg people had gone hunting and had not come back yet In the 
evening the boys came home, each carrying a deer and throwing it off 
outside the house. In the house there were many things, — beads, In- 
dian money {hdddfytms), and all kinds of meats. The girl stayed in the 
house and was very happy. ^ 

She had two boys. When the boys had grown up, she warned them not 
to go down to the river nor to the bay. But the boys did not mind her 
words, and came home one day, telling their mother that, while going to 
the river, they had seen some Indians with short-cut hair, nmning and 
crying. She knew at once that those were her five brothers, who were 
looking for her, and she told thb to her husband. One day he told her 
that they would go and see her relatives. He gave her a heavy load of 
meat, some beads, and other valuable things, to take to the house of her 
brothers. He also told her to come back soon. She went into the house 
and told her people where she had been until now, and asked them not 
to worry about her. Before leaving, she promised to provide for them in 
the futiu-e, and she kept her promise. Her boys would drive live deer 
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or dk down the river, where the brothers could kill them easily. The 
man whom she had married was a wolL 

3« THE WOMAN WHO MAUtlED THE DOO 

There lived in the village of Takimiya a giri who had five brothers. 
She used to make baskets. She had a little house of her own outside the 
main building, where she used to do her work. She had a nice little dog 
whom she always kept in her house. One day a mce-looking young man 
came to her hut and wanted to know why she liked the dog so much. She 
told him that the dog was her only companion, that she fed him hersdf , 
and that he always slept under her bed. When the yoimg man heard 
this, he killed the dog, and put his skin on. In this form he became her 
husband. Every night he took the Uttle dog-hide off and went to bed 
with his wife. After a while she became pregnant, and her brothers 
wanted to know who her husband was. But she refused to tell, and her 
brothers gave up asking. Only her youngest brother was curious to 
know why she took such good care of her little dog. Not being able to 
find out the reason, he decided to kill the dog. One day, while his sister 
was going up the house-ladder, and the dog was walking behind her, he 
took his bow and arrow and shot him. The dog ran out of the house 
barking, and she followed him into the woods, where she foimd him lying 
dead. After having buried him, she kept on going through the woods 
untfl she came to a place where there was a creek. She stopped here, 
buOt a little house, and lived on fish. After some time she gave birth to 
twins. When the boys grew up they became himters. One day they met 
some Indians who had short-cut hair, and who were crying. They rdated 
thb to their mother, and she told them how this happened. She said, 
''When your father came to me for the first time, I had a little dog. He 
killed the little dog and assumed his shape. My yoimgest brother killed 
him later, thinking that it was a real dog.*' She also told them that she 
would like to go and see her brothers. One day she went to vbit them, 
and told them that she had two sons, and that they were living in the 
wOdemess. When her oldest brother heard this, hesaid to her, '' Let your 
children come here, and I will make them my heirs, and also give each of 
them a wife.'' She went back and brought her boys to Takimiya. Here 
they grew to be very stout men, great shinny players, good gamblers, 
and strong wrestlers. 

4. THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE BIRD 

On the river Siusean there lived a young man who was a gambler. 
He lost hb property as fast as he could acquire it Finally it happened 
that he had nothing more left His rdatives could not support him. 
Therefore he took his fish-pole, the only thing left to him, and started 
up the North Fork (Qd^AiU). He came to a little waterfall, and saw m it 
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a nice littfe bird (butter-ball) that he wanted to catch with hb spear. 
But every time he was ready to throw, the bird would dive and therdyy 
avoid the spear. Having made a few more unsuccessful attempts, he 
went down to the edge of the creek, and decided to dive in the water, to 
see whether he could not catch the bird with hb hands. When he had 
dived, he saw a large houses and in it the bird he was trying to catch. The 
bird said to him, ''You are my husband. Come in.'' He entered and 
heard at the other end of the house a great noise. He looked around 
and saw many people dancing and trying to cure a sick person. Some 
were gamblmg. He joined in the game, began to win, and continued 
winning right along. Then his wife asked him whether he had a sister 
at home, and he told her that he had asbter anda brother, and also a 
father who was very old and poor. He stayed in thb house five days, 
after which the people told him that thqr would take him home. WhQe 
they were preparing a canoe, hb wife said to him, ''Here are some 
clothes that you may take home tot your sbter. Whenever she puts 
them on she will look just like me." He took the clothes and went into 
the canoe with three companions, who gave him a piece of whale to take 
along. They told him to lie down in the canoe and to keep hb eyes shut 
But soon he got tired of it and opened hb eyes a little. Just as he did so^ 
a breaker nearly swamped the canoe; and hb companions shouted to 
him, "Keep your eyes shut I'' Thb scared him so much that he dosed 
hb eyes, and did not open them agam. They were paddling under the 
water until they came to the beach. Here he left hb companions and 
went afoot towards hb home. While walking al<mg he heard a noise. 
He approached nearer, and saw that it was hb father who was wandering 
about the place where they had been living before, crying for hb son. 
He approached him and asked him what he was doing.- At the sight of 
hb son, the old man uttered a cty of joy, and dasped him in hb arms. 
Then thqr went towards the house, and when they came to a little creek, 
the old man said, "Let me carry you across the creek." But the son ob- 
jected, and answered, "No, I will jump across. You can wade across. 
I am not going to run away; I am going home with you." When thqr 
came to the mouth of the river, they found the cut of whale that was given 
to the young man by hb wife's rdatives. Thtj had told him that, if he 
would give to each of hb rdatives a piece of thb whale, he would find 
a whole whale the next day. Thus he was enabled to gain wealth from 
this, because he could sdl it He therefore sliced the whale, and dis- 
tributed it among his rdatives. The next morning he found a whale on 
the shore. He cut it up, and sold pieces of it to the people of the village. 
Thus this young Indian became a rich man. Hb friends, too, grew rich 
through him. 
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5. THE WOMAN WHO BECAME A BEAK ^ 

There lived in Kuwaitc a girl who was very lazy. She was so lazy that 
nobody could ever make her work. One day she became iiisffwes (?)» 
and her people had to shut her up. They closed her up for five dajrs, and 
did not give her anything to eat or to drink. But she had a little brother 
of about ten o£ twelve years of age, who would put some water on the back 
of his neck, cover it up with his hair, and bring it to her to drink. In the 
same way he supplied her with food. In the mean time hair began to 
grow on her shoulders and arms, her finger-nails and teeth started 
to grow, and she turned into a bear. On the fifth day she said to her 
brother, ^* You must not be afraid of me. Stay right where you are, while 
I go to kill all my relatives." She went out and tore up first her mother 
and father, and then the other inhabitants of the little village. After- 
wards she gathered up all their clothes and beads, and took them to the 
place where her little brother was, saying, ''Stay here, while I go down 
to the creek to take a drink." When she arrived there, she got down on 
her hands and knees and began to drink. She kept on drinking until she 
turned into rock. She is there yet, and there is a tree standing on her 
head, an arrow-wood tree, which is her hair. Her little brother became a 
rich man; for he inherited all the clothes and beads that hb sister had 
left m the house. He went away later to another Indian village, where he 
soon married. 

6. THE EEVENOE ON THE SKY-PEOPLE * 

There were two brothers living in Kiw£'£t; the older one was a canbe- 
buflder. One day, while he was at work, a man came up to him and 
asked, "What do you do with your canoe after it is finished?" — "I always 
sell it," he replied, going on with his work and holding his head down. 
Near the canoe that he was building lay his little dog. All at once the 
stranger hit the canoe-builder a terrible blow, killing him mstantly. He 
cut off his head and walked away with it 

When the younger brother and the other relatives of the murdered 
man saw that he was not coming home, they went to look for him. They 
found him dead in the canoe, with his head cut off. The little dog was 
barking over the dead body. Every time he barked he would look 
straight up. This made them think that some one from above had com- 
mitted the murder. The next day the younger brother went out to search 
for the murderer. He took an arrow and shot it straight into the air, and 

« See Teit. " The Shuswap," PMicoHont oj ths J$sup North Pacific Bxp$dUUm, y6L 
% P* 7x5; Farnnd, ''Traditioiis of the Chikotin Indians," Ihid. p. 19; Boas, ''M^ 
tholoQr of the Bella Coda Indians," Ihid. vd. i, p. 1 1 1 ; Teit, TradUicns of the Thompson 
River Indians, p. 71. 

' See another version of the same tak in Boas, "Traditions of the Tillamook Indians," 
Journal of American Foik-LorOf ycL 4 P* 136 
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then another one, and every arrow he shot hit the nock of the preceding 
one and stuck in it He kept on shooting until the arrows reached the 
ground. 

He climbed up on this chain and got to the top, where he met some 
Indians dancing around a man's head that thqr had brought home. 
It was his brother's head. He asked for the man who gave them this 
head, but he was not among them. One of their number told him 
that thb man's wife was digging fern-roots at a certain places and 
that he could find her there every morning. He wait there and found 
the woman digging fern-roots on the banks of a river. He asked her 
some questions. " Do you own your canoe ? " — " Na " — ** Then who 
ferries you across this river?" — ''My husband always brings me over 
here." — "And what does he do after he has taken you across?" — 
'* He goes back, and comes after me towards evening. He stops his boat 
at a little distance from the shore, and I jump m with my pack." — 
"What do you do with the fern-roots when you get home?" — "I dry 
them." — "And what do you do with them after they get dry?" — "I 
give them to everyone in the village, except to an old couple that live not 
far from \is." — "And what do you do afterwards?" — "Then I start 
cooking. I cook m a large pot and stir it with my hands." — "DonH 
you ever bum your hands?" — "No; it never hurts me." — "What 
docs your husband do when you folks go to bed?" — "He goes to bed 
toa I always lie away from my husband, who falls asleep at once." 

After he had asked all these questions, he killed the woman, put her 
skin on, and made himself look just like her. He thai picked up her 
fern-roots and tied them together. Soon the husband came and stopped 
the canoe quite a dbtance away from the shwe. The young man took 
the fern-roots on his shoulders and jumped aboard. But one of his feet 
touched the water, and he excused himself by saying, " I am tired and my 
pack is very heavy." The husband did not say anything, and the young 
man did exactly what the woman had told him. He made only one mis- 
take by offering some fern-roots to the old couple. But they would not, 
take them, and one of them exclaimed, "This woman belongs to the 
earth, and not here." Fortunately nobody from the other houses heard 
this remark. 

When he came to the house where the murderer of his brother lived, 
he began to prepare supper. While stirring the pot with his hands, he 
burned them, and cried out, " Ouch 1 1 have burnt my hands." The hus- 
band heard this, and asked, "What is the matter with you?" — "Oh, 
my finger is sore, and that is the reason why I cried out" Suddenly, while 
looking up, he saw his brother's head hanging down from the roof. He 
could not help crying every time he looked at it When the husband 
asked for the reason of this, he answered, "There is so much smoke in 
the house that it hurts my eyes." When night came the supposed wife 
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went upstdrs, and one of his brothers-in-IaW| cm seeing him, said to his 
grandmotheri ''It seems to me that mj sbter-in-law looks Uke a man.*' 
But the old Woman told the boy that the women belonging to their tribe 
always looked like men, and nobody spoke of it any more. 

Later on, visitors from different places came and began to dance 
around the head, from which the blood was dripping all the time. After 
the dance was over, everybody went to bed The yoimg man took a large 
knife and punched a hole in every canoe in the village, except in the one 
that he was going to use. Then he went to bed with the husband ; and as 
soon as the latter had gone to sleep, he cut his head off, took hb brother's 
head, and made his escape in the canoe that he had saved In the mean 
time the mother of the killed man, whose place was under the bed of her 
son, felt the blood dropping on her face. She made a light and saw what 
had happened She woke the other people, and they soon f oimd out that 
the supposed woman was gone, and with her the head that was hanging 
from the roof. They said, ** That woman must have killed her husband," 
and they went after her. But since the canoes foundered as soon as thqr 
pushed them mto the sea, they had to give up the chase. 

In the mean time theyoimg man climbed down thechain of arrows and 
got back to his village, bringing home the head of his brother. He 
gathered all his friends and told them to put his brother's head on to his 
body again. They went to work at once. There was a small spruce-tree 
against which they leaned the body of the dead man whfle they were 
trying to put the head back. But every time they tried, the head fell off. 
Finally, at the fifth trial, the head stayed on the body, which reached al- 
most to the top of the little spruce-tree. Then the boy said to his brother, 
''Now you are well again." So the man went away from the tree. 

The people from above could not come down to take revenge. The 
people of the village then said to the revived man, "You will be nothing 
but a woodpecker. The next generation will see you." And his children 
were woodpeckers, and had red heads because of the blood that was 
dripping from their father's head 

7. THE EAGLE-WOMAN 

There was a woman at Takimiya in the shape of an eagle. Every man 
who came to Takimiya became her husband. After the wedding cere- 
mony she would say to her husband, "Let us go to a mce place where 
there is lots of fim." She would then make him sit on her back, and would 
fly off with him to a place where there was a lake of soft pitch. After her 
arrival there, she would turn right over and throw the man into the lake, 
where he met a miserable death. 

She did this for a long time. One day a yoimg man dreamed about this 
woman, and how she was killing her husbands. He went to her and told 
her that he wanted to become her husband She consented, and the next 
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day they started for the lake. When thqrarrived there, the woman b^pui 
her efforts to throw her young husband into the lake. But he dung to her 
so closely that she did not succeed Having tried a few times, she flew 
back to the place where they had come from. There the young man said 
to her, "Now you are my wife. Come with me." She could not refuse, 
and went aboard her husband's canoe with him and one of hb younger 
brothers. Her brother-m-law steered the canoe, her husband stood at the 
bow, and she sat in the middle. As soon as they reached the sea, her hus- 
band began to rock the boat so violently that it soon filled with water. 
He kept on doing this until the terrified woman b^an to shiver from 
cold, and fainted. Only then he started back. When they came ashore, 
the woman sat down on the sand in order to get warm, and her husband 
said to her, *' You will always remain an eagle, and the next generation 
will see you. You will live on whatever comes ashore on the beach.'* 
He then left her, and never came back again. 

8. THE WOMEN WHO HAIUUED THE BEAVER ^ 

Two girls, who lived m Takimiya, werescnt by their parents to Tsketc 
In this village lived the son of a rich man who had much shell-money 
and many otter-hides. He was a sea-otter hunter, and had a Beaver and 
Muskrat working tot him. When the two girls came to his house and 
saw the Beaver, they thought that this was the place they were sent tp, 
and they married the old Beaver. In the evening the Beaver went out 
fishing, and stayed away the whole night On the next morning, when 
he came home, he said to cme of his wives, ^'I have some trout m the 
canoe. The big trout is for you, and the small one for your sister." The 
girls went down to the shore, but f oimd only an old snag and some willow- 
leaves and salmon-berry sticks around it They went back and told their 
husband that all they found were some beaver-cuttings lying on the top 
of a snag. So the old Beaver became enraged and screamed, because he 
could not get anything to eat 

The next night he went out again, and was gone all night This time, 
however, he brought home some trout, which the girk cooked and placed 
before him. But he could not eat it, because he had no teeth. Every 
time he took a morsel in his mouth, it would drop out again. 

One morning the girls saw a man bathing in the creek just above their 
camp, dressed in clothes elaborately decorated with beads. The 3roung 
man wanted to see the girls better, because they were nice-looking. So 
he tiuned into a sea-otter and swam about in the pond. The old Beaver 
and the Muskrat went aboard their canoe with the wives, and pursued 
the sea-otter. At one time the sea-otter came up very close to the cano^ 
and the Beaver grasped his bow and shot an arrow at it It dropped mto 
the water about halfway. Then the little Muskrat shot his arrow and 
* See F. Boas, Kaihlamd TixtSt p. to. 
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almost hit the otter. Whoi the girb saw this, thqr said to the Beaveri 
"It is queer that you could not shoot farther than halfway, whereas 
your little brother almost hit the otter/' This enraged the old Beaver, 
and he retorted, " Why don't you go with those who can throw an arrow 
farther than I can?'' 

Vfh&i they came back to the house, the girls said," We made a mistake. 
It must havebeenthb young Sea-Otter our parents wanted us to marry." 
And both made up their minds to go to his house. They went there,and 
foimd a nice-lookmg young man in the house; and Uiey said to him, 
"You are our husband" The young man consented, and they all went 
to bed. The next morning he woke up very ill. His body was full ci 
pimples, scares, and maggots. So the younger girl did not want him any 
more. But her elder sister washed hb body and took good care of him. 
One day she said to him, " We will take you home to our parents." The 
young man decided to go with them, and they started on their way. He 
was getting weaker and weaker. He could hajrdly walk, and his wife had 
to carry him part of the way. The younger girl paid no attention to him. 
Whenever they sat down to take a rest, she would sit apart from them. 
They had nearly reached the home of the girls, when the yoimg man 
began to think diat it was not nice to appear in such a condition before 
his parents-in-law. So he said to his wife, " Go on and wait for me at the 
house. I shall follow you very soon." He withdrew a short distance, 
washed, changed hb dothes, and made himself look as attractive as he 
had been when the gurb first saw him. When he came back to the girb, 
he looked so handsome that the younger sister liked him agam. But he 
did not want to have anything to do with her, and went with her elder 
sbter into the house of her parents. 

By thb time the old Beaver found out that the young chief had gone 
off with his wives. He gathered a great crowd, and went to kill the chief 
for having taken away his wives. When they came within two or three 
miles of the house, theBeaver said to hiscompanions, " Stay hereand wait 
for me. Should I be killed, you will smell swamp-root leaves." They 
remained there, and theBeaver went to the house and knocked at the 
door with a big knife. The door was opened, and he stepped in. But as 
soon as he entered, the inhabitants killed him, took away hb knife, and 
made hb tail out of it Thai they threw him into the swamp, and said, 
"Now you will always remain a beaver. The next generation will see 
you." The companions whom he had left behind him soon smelled 
swamp-roots, and, knowing that the beaver was dead, turned back and 
went home. 

9. THE WOMAN WHO llAUtlED THE BEA& 

Once upon a time a young gurl went out to pick berries. As she went 
along, she met a man, who invited her to hb house. He was a fine-looking 
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man» and the girl said to hersdfi ''I think I will go with him. He is a 
nice-looking man, and wants me t(X his wif e.*' So she went with him to 
bis house. But before they got home she gave birth to a child. In the 
house of her husband's father she saw many bears, and soon her hus- 
band himself turned into a bear. She began to feel bad, and did not 
know what to do. She wanted to go home, but could not remember the 
way. 

One day she went out to pick berries, leaving her little boy at home. 
Soon she had filled her basket But on her way home she fell and spilled 
all the berries. While standing there and looking at the spilled berries, 
she saw many small frogs, and made up her mind to take some of them 
home for her boy to play with. So she took some grass and caught many 
of the frogs, wrapped Uiem up, and took them home. When she came 
home, her husband asked her whether she had brought any berries. She 
answered, ''No, I spilled them all on my way home. But I brought 
many pets for my boy to play with.'' He wanted to see what these pets 
were, and she unwrapped the bundle and threw the frogs right on her 
husband. Thb scared him so much that he ran away. His father and the 
whole household became frightened, and all ran away. The woman then 
took her child and went home to her people, who said to these bears, 
''You will always remain bears, and in the next generation, whenever 
you see anybody, you will run away.** 

lO. THE COUMTRY OF THE S0UI8 

An Indian who lived in a certain village suddenly became ilL He had 
three sons, and said to them, "If I should die, let me lie five days bef<»e 
you bury me." Soon he died, and his sons kept the body in the house over 
night. On the next morning they put him outside, at a distance from the 
house. They laid him on a board, put a couple of boards on each side 
edgwise and one on top, and, although they watched him, they did not see 
that he had gone, because his body remained there. 

His soul, however, went away. As soon as he started, he lost his way 
and did not know where to go. Finally he came toji wide traiL He saw 
fresh tracks on the trail and alongside of it So he followed these tracks. 
Sticks were lying across the trail, marked with red paint by people who 
had touched them. Soon he came to the top of the trail; and when he 
began to go on a downhill grade, he heard sea-gulls and eagles making a 
noise. He wondered where those birds could be, because he could not 
see them. Then he came to a village. When the people from the village 
saw him, they began to shout from the other side, "A man is coming 
down, a man is coming downl" And they all ran to their canoes and 
went to fetch him. But he went to the Iwding-place and stood there 
smiling, because some of them had just pieces d canoes, others only 
half-canoes, and the rest of the canoes had holes punched in one end. 
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When the people came nearer, he saw among them his father, his eldest 
brother, and many other people whom he knew. But they did not land* 
They cmly looked at him from the river, and said, ''You are a stdndL** 
And hb father said to him, *' Your grandmother is living down the river. 
Go there." So he went to the place where hb grandmother was; and 
when he came there, he saw his grandfather sitting by the door and whit- 
tling a small stick, whfle hb grandmother was sitting just inside the 
door, making a small basket He greeted them, and they all wait into 
the house. The house was very clean and nice. In one comer of the 
room there was a small basket hanging from the wall. The old man 
soon built a fire, took thb basket down, put his hands three times into 
it, and took out a small dish. Then he put back the little basket, and 
placed the dbh in front of hb grandson, who at first could not see any- 
thing m it But when he looked again, it was full of lice. He became 
scared and threw the dish into the fire. The lice began to crack and 
snap m the fire; and the old man said to him, '' Oh, my grandson, people 
always eat lice when they come here first'' His grandparoits knew all 
the time that he was a sUndi, but they did not tell him. They told him, 
however, that a woman had arrived the day before, and that they were 
going to dance for her, and play shinny, cards, and many other games, 
after the dance. After a while the man looked through the window, and 
saw a fish-trapbuilt dean across the river; and he thought to himsdf, " I 
am going to cross the river on the dam this evening.'' But hb grand- 
parents told him not to go down to the river, because something might 
get hold of him and devour him. He obeyed them and stayed in the 
house. But the next morning he said to himself, '' I will go down and take 
a swim. I wonder why they did not want me to go down to the river." 
So he left the house and began to wade out into the river. Soon eds 
began tostick to his 1^, and hung fast But they did not bother him, and 
he kept on swimming. After he was through swimming, he took two of 
the largest eds into the house. Hb grandparents were sitting by the fire ; 
when he came in, he placed the eds near them. But the old couple be- 
came scared. The old woman crawled away on her hands and knees 
to the end of the house, and the old man hid himself in a comer. In the 
mean time the yoimg man whittled a small stick and roasted the eels on 
it When they were about to be done, they began to smell very nice, and 
the old people came out from thdr comers and partook of die meaL 

In the evening, after the old people had gone to bed, the young man 
crossed the river on the fish-weir, and came to the dance-house. He 
looked in, and saw a woman whom he knew. She was standing in the 
middle of the room, apd people were dancing around her in a cirde. 
Every one who went by touched her on the top of the head. Soon the 
dancers noticed him, and they began to shout, '' Do you see that sOndi 
outdoors looking into the house?" The young man ran away, and went 
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back to his grandparoitSy who said to him, '^ Whoiever anybody comes 
here and eats lice, he becomes a resident of this village, and cannot go 
back any more. You are still a Uve person and able to go back.'' But he 
did not want to go back yet, because he wanted to take another good 
look at the dance. So, when night came, he crossed the river again and 
went to the dance-house. There the same woman was distributing pre- 
sents which had been put in her grave when she was buried, saying, 
''Your brother sends you this; 3rour father sent you thb; yoiur mother 
sends you this.'' When the people in the house saw him, they said, 
''That 5/JnJns looking in again. Doyouseehim?" So he went back to 
his grandparents, and said, " My children are waituxg tor me, and I have 
to go back." And about eight o'clock he started on his way home. 

In the mean time hb body, that was lying near the house covered up 
with boards, was getUng rotten. Hb mouth came out of shape, and hb 
flesh was beginning to look like a sponge. Near noontime on the fifth 
day, hb corpse began to crack and squeak. It squeaked four times, and 
hb sons took away the boards carefully. When it squeaked the fifth 
time, the body seemed to move. Then hb children took off all covers 
from him, except a single blanket As soon as thb was done, hb body 
stopped squeaking. Suddenly he began to move hb arms and legs under 
the blanket, and soon he stretched hb feet Hb oUest son was watching 
him all the time. He had made a blazing fire by hb side. The dead man 
threw off hb blanket and sat up. Hb long hair was hanging down in 
front of him, and reached way down to hb wabt Hb son said to him, 
"My father, I am watching you. I have been watclung 3rou all the time.'* 
To thb he replied something that the boy could not understand. And 
the boy said to him, " My father, I do not know what you said." So he 
said to his son, " I have some lunch here in a little basket You may eat 
it Your grandmother sends it to you." But the boy could not see the 
basket at all, and shouted to his brothers, "Come here, oiur father has 
come back I" They all hurried up and came to see their father. They 
wanted to warm some water and bathe him in it; but he said, " I am not 
going to take a bath, my chfldren. I got back all right" Hb eyes ap- 
peared to be swelled, as if he had been asleep for a long time. When he 
arose from the groimd, he said to hb sons, " You need not eat the lunch 
I brought now. You can look for it in the water to-morrow. I have in it 
one cooked and one fresh flounder." On the next morning the boys 
foimd many floimders in the river, some half cooked, and others half 
fresh, swimming about m the water. And this man never grew old, but 
always remained a yoimg man. Only hb children were getting old, very, 
very old. 
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II. THE LONO MIGHT 

Once upon a time night came, and the daylight never appeared And 
people woke up just the same as they did in the dajrtime, although it was 
dark. And then they would get sleepy and go to bed again. In the night 
they would take torches and chop wood by this light But people began 
to starve, because they could not hunt or fish m the dark. It was thus 
perf ecdy dark for about ten days, and people began to think that the sun 
had gone way down south. 0^ the eleventh day they saw the sun rise 
from the soudi, and stop over their heads as at noon. And the sun stayed 
there for a whole day, and it never grew dark. Then the sun started 
* agsun slowly, and went down its usual way. The next day it rose from the 
east as usual And after that people were satisfied, because all kinds of 
fish came ashore, which they picked up and divided among themselves. 

12. THE BATTU IN THE AIR 

Once upon a time two Indians met each other. One of them had a 
fisher-dog, and the other a dog made of fur-seal skin filled with a sort of 
gravel When they met, the man with the fur-seal dog asked the other 
one whether he was a man of importance. Scarcely had he asked this 
question when the fisher-dog jumped at hinu But he dodged, and said 
to his dog, '' If I should give out, come and help me.'* He began to fight 
with the dog. But he soon gave out and asked hb dog lot help. The 
two dogs clashed. They stood up on their hind-1^ and fought vigor- 
ously. Neither of them fell Soon they started to go up in the air slowly, 
until they were out of sight They kept on going up until they cf me to 
the moon. There the stone dog chewed up the arms and 1^ of the fisher- 
dog, and remained the sole inhabitant of the moon. And this is the dog 
who looks Uke a man, and whom people see in the moon. 

13. THE UNDEROROUMB PEOPLE 

In a village on Coos Bay lived a people called Baldasa. They were 
big, tall Indians, and lived underground. Their food was fish, which thqr 
caught on long fish-poles and then swimg ashore, no matter how large 
the fish was. Their greatest sport was to dive in the water. Th^ could 
dive and swim under water across the river and back again. They made 
pots of stones. They could float large stones. Whenever they floated 
stones, they would talk to heaven, that the rock should not sink. They 
could put a rock on the water, stand on top of it, and it would never sink. 
They could also float on feathers. They caught oysters by putting a 
rock on the top of their heads and walking aroimd under the water. 
Their hats were made of carbuncles (?), and their knives of big, hard 
bones. They would club each other with these knives over the head 
without being hurt They were very mean^ and all the other Indians 
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were afraid of them. They abused the Indians so much that it was de- 
cided to drive them out by force. This was done, and those people made 
two raftSi and went down the river until they came to the ocean* But 
the water was very rough. So they poured seal-oil on the water, and the 
ocean became perfectly smooth. They then sailed away, and separated 
later. One raft went north, and the other south. And nobody knows 
where thqr went, because diey were never seen again. 
Columbia UrnvntsirYi Niw Yoix. 
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THE BALLAD OF HIND HORN 
BY WALTER R.* NELLES 

Investigators of the Horn story have usually dealt primarily with 
the two earHer romance versions, — the Norman French Horn ei Simel^ 
(HR) and the English "Geste of King Hom'^ (KH),« — treating 
slightly, if at all, the Scottish popular ballad of "Hind Horn." • The 
question with regard to the ballad has been whether or not it is derived 
from the fourteenth-century English romance of ''Horn Childe and 
Maiden Rimnild'' (HC),^ which b generally believed to be derived 
from HR. This paper will be primarily concerned with the hist<»ry and 
origin of the ballad, touching upon the romance versions of the st<»ry so 
far as they throw light upon these matters. I shall consider, first, the 
relation of the ballad and HC; and, second, the origin of the ballad. 

I 

The resemblances which indicate a connection between the ballad 
and HC are three m number.* 
J i I. Horn's mistress gives him a ring which will change color if she is 
^ ' unfaithful to him during his absence. In the ballad she says, 

"'Whan that ring keeps new in hne» 
Ye maj ken that your k>ve k>ves jon. 

"'Whan that ring turns pale and wan 

Ye maj ken that your love loves anither man/ '* (G» S"^) 

Rimnfld says in HC» 

"'When the ston wexeth wan 

Than chaungeth the thou|t of thi kman, 

Take than anewe; 
When the ston wexeth rede, 
Than haue j lorn ml maldenhed, 

Ojaines the vntrewe.* ** (D. 571-576.) 

^ References are to the editbn bj Michel for the Bannatyne Club> Paris, 1846; the 
line numbers agree with those of the edition by Brede and Stengel, Marburg, 18S3. The 
okiest MS. b of the twelfth centuiy ; see Hartenstein, Studun tur Hortuage, Heidelberg, 
I90t, p. 19. 

> References are to the C text of Hall's editbn, Oxford, 190Z. The oldest MS. b of the 
eariy thirteenth centuiy; see Hall's Introductkm. 

' No. 17 of Professor Chfld's collectbn, voL irpp. 187-208; see, also. Additions and 
Corrections in each of the five volumes. Professor ChUd prints nine versions, designated 
by the letten A, B, C, etc 

* References are to the text published by Caro, Eng. Sivd. xii, pp. 35^-356^ 
M * Hie bride's offer to elope, A ao-3X, has been dted as a particukr resemblance to 
I HC, n. X030 sq.; but HR, IL 430X sq, affords neariy as ck>se a resemblance; see Ins/ra, 
' pp. 51 and $9. 
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There is a ring in HR and in KH, but its stone does not change color. 

Its only virtue is to preserve the wearer bom harm by fire or water, in 

battle and in tournament 
2. In the ballad and HC, Horn, returning at the time of hb mistress's 1 
j wedding, meets a beggar and changes clothes with him. In HR and KH I \^ 

it is a palmer that he meets. 
; 3. The ballad concludes, 

I "The bridegroom he had wedded the bride 

k But young Hind Horn he took her to bed.** (A 14; cf. B 24* C a).) 

! HC reads, 

"Now it RimnOd trllt wedde, 
I Horn brou)t hir to hb bedde.** (IL xiii-iiia.) 

j This resemblance is almost verbal; there is no similar passage in HR 

orKH. 

I 

I Two theories to accoimt for these resemblances have been advanced. 

I Professor Stimming, in his review of Wissmann's edition ci Horn, said, 

j '' Die ttbereinstimmung jener zQge l&sst sich ja zur genQge aus dem um- 

I stande erkl&ren, dass sowohl die balladen aJs auch'' Horn ChOde '^im 

{ norden entstanden dnd, so dass also bdde der g^staltimg f (dgten, welche ^ 

dfe sage in diesen gegenden angenommen hatte." ^ Professor Child was 
inclined towards the same view : ''The likeness evinces a closer affinity 
of the oral tradition with the later English (^ the French, but no filiation. ^ 
And were filiation to be accepted, there would remain the question of 
priority. It is often assumed, without a misgimg, that onl tradition 
must needs be yoimger than anything that was conunitted to writing 
some centuries ago; but this requires in each case to be made out; there 
is certainly no antecedent iNX>bability of that kind.'' * 

The closeness of their resemblances makes thb theory that HC and 
the ballad are independent of each other difficult of acceptance. Pro- 
fessor Schofield holds that there b filiation, and that the features in which "^ 
HC and the ballad agree ori^ated in the fcnrmer.* He bases this con- 
clusion on the character of HC : ''The poem b a product of a late period, 
when old themes were being boldly remodelled to satisfy depraved tastes^ 
when in the composition of romances little respect was paid to the au- 
thenticity of tradition, when art was yielding to artifice and origLoality to 
convention." * Accordingly, he holds that HC was the source of the - 
ballad, and that the features common to the two were introduced into the 
Horn story by the author of HC, a profesaonal seeker-out of innovations. 
My own examination of the subject leads me to agree with Mr. 

» Eni. 5/afdL U p. 361. 
\ > Eng. and Sect, Pep. BaUads^ voL i» p. 193. 

* Schofield»<<The Story of Horn and Rimenhlld,'*Pfi&ILir0^£aiix.ilM.«/il».zvffl, 
p. 78. 

* Page 7$. 
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Schofield that HC and the ballad are related I alao agree that the 
author of HC made mnovations. But that the specific features common 
to HC and the ballad were among his innovationsi remains, I think, 
to be proved. We find these features in a literary version and in a popular 
verdon of the story. As Professor Child pomted out, there is no antece- 
dent probability that their first occurrence was in the literary version. 
The author of HC, according to Mr. Schofield's own character of him, 
would not have restricted himself to a ^gle source. If, in additicm to the 
French romance, HR, he was acquainted with a baUad versicm of the 
Horn stOTy, he would have used both in the compo^tion ci his work. 
His work gjves numerous indicaticxis that he was familiar with folk-lore. 
There is no antecedent probability that, when he wrote, a Horn ballad 
was not already extant And the character of two, at least, of the fea- 
tures common to HC and ''Hind Horn'' is such that they cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except on the theory that they orig^lated in such 
abaUad 

Among the features indicating the author's familiarity with folk-lore 
may conceivably be included the historical setting of HC.^ Mr. Schofield, 
whHe admitting the possibility that the author may have got his stories of 
Danish ndds from oral tradition, considers a written source more likely. 
The departures from authentic histwy, he thinks, are due to the hodge- 
podging tendency of the degenerate minstreby of which HC is an ex- 
ample. He further pcnnts out the likeness in spirit between passages of 
HC and passages of such literary productions as ** The Battle of Maldon*' 
and ''The Battle of Bnmanbiurh." This second argument, which is in- 
teresting though inconclusive, b not directly answerable.' As to the first, 
however, it seems^ though here also there is ample room for difference of 
ojnnion, somewhat more likely that the corruptions of authentic history 
should have come about in oral tradition than that they should be wilful 
perveraons by a writer. The corruptions are in the nature of confusions 
of persons and events; Hatheolf in HC seems to stand for King Ethelred 
n, for Eadulf, Earl of NcMthumberland in 966, and for a certain Uch- 
tred, who in 1006 routed Malcolm U of Scotland at Bamborough; 
Malcolm U is confused with Malcolm I, and, according to Deutschbein, 

* Schofield, pp. 66 sq., poInU out the origfauls of the evenU in the first 500 IL of HC in 
the histoiy of northern En^and under the heptarchj. Deutschbein, Studien mr Sagm^ 
timkkhU En^ndSt i, pp. 89 47., supplies additional historical paralleh. 

* I question, however, if a certain analogy might not also be pointed out between HC 
and the Border ballads. The Border ballads are, of course, more practical and matter-of- 
bet The strugg^ thej commemorate are between men who knew each other bj name 
and by sig^t, who spoke the same language and who fought to a considerable extent for 
the sheer Joj of fic^ting — in some ways not unlike the conflicts of hostile "gangs'* ol 
schoolboys. But in commemoraUng strugg^ such as those in HC, battles with savage 
bvaders from over sea, perhaps the popular muse mi|^ have been capable of an exalta* 
tion comparable with that of passages In HC 
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with still another Makdm. ''An interchange of namesi'* says Professor •- 
Child, "is of the commonest occurrence in traditional ballads.'' ^ When 
we coDsida that Danish and Scottish raids were <rf more than annual 
occurrence in NcMthumbria during the reign of Ethdred II, it seems in- ^ 
evitable that they and the warriors adeemed in them should have con- 
fused themselves in the popular memory. That the departures from 
authentic history in HC are due directly to such confuacm in the popular 
memory is of course only (me of a number of possibilities; but it seems a 
not unlikely one. 

Several other features of HC are less doubtfully of a f<dk-lore character. 
While in any single case it may be questiraed if the author had not a 
written source, the aggregate is large enough to warrant a conviction that 
he had a considerable first-hand acquaintance with folk-lore. King 
Hatheolf was so formidable in fig^t that his enemies durst not approach 
him, but stoned him to death fixnn a distance.' Similar stcmings occur in 
Norse mythology.* Horn's sword was wrouf^t by Wdand.^ It seems 
certain that the Weland myth was naturalized in Eng^d from early 
An^o-Sazon times.* It was perpetuated amcmg the folk, not in books; 
HalliweU* asserts that it b mentioned in no known Middle English poem 
except HC and "Sir Torrent of Portugal," wUch dates from the next I 
century. Still another feature seemingly derived from Germanic mytho- / 
logy is the well under a tree, which would indicate to Rimnild the con- 1^ . 
stancy of Horn's affecticm.^ This suggests the well of FtauHolde, known I 

* ffff. oiii 5c0l. Pf^. BoOod^ % p. 4SI. Mr. W. liC Pattenon has supplied me fntk 
a nmnber of instances bom the Border ballads. It k sufficient to mentioa the ballad ol 
Oti4rhtim, Vexsion B, where Ead Percy b substituted lor Hany Ptrcy ; and Tk$ Rismg im 
iks Nprth, Child, No. x 75, where Ridiard Norton is caDed by the name ol his eldest son. 
Frauds, and Fhuids b confused with the fourtii soa. 

' LL 2X4-9x6. 

' Schofield, p. 74, dtes Norw Ham^ismfl, st 15, and Vdbunguaga* ch. 4s. \ 1/ 

* LL 400 $q. ^^.^ 

* SeeBinz,PatJ«.J^aNiMB#<lirA|ii,zx,pp.x86J9. Thoufl^certahioftheallusloosto |^ 
Weland in euly En^ish literature may be re4mportations from the oohtinentt independent I ^ 
of English tradition, the placeHiamescited by Bills and the local traditions, such as that I 
used by Scott in KenUwortkt leave scarcely a doubt that the myth was firmly establidied J 

on En^ish soiL* «-^ 

* Ed. of 5lr TpmtU of Pcrtuioit London, 1841^ p. y. « 

* **hk thine erber is atic^ ''^^ 

TheTuder Is a wel Ire^ 

Ygrowen al with yue* 
Rimnild, for the loos ol meb 
Eueriday that thou ther be^ 

To se the water lithe: 
& when thou sest mi schadu thaie^ 
Than trowe thou me namait^ 

Than am y bon to wlue; 
& while thou sest mi schadu nou|t. 
Than chaui|gedi neuer mi thoi^ 

For no woman otiue.** (JL 577 if.) 
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in modem Geraian fairy-lore as the abode of unborn infants.^ The chain 
of evidence is incomplete ; but it is not hard to conjecture that the placet 
sacred to Frau Holde, the pagan German Venus^ who in early Christian 
times got confused with the Virgm Mary, should have acquired a ag- 
nificance in matters of love and chastity. Such a superstition might 
have settled in England in much the same fashion as the Weland myth. 
I have found record of what may be a trace of it in ComwalL' 

There is nothing to indicate that any of these features were connected 
with the story of Horn earlier than HC. I have menticmed them merely 
to establish a likelihood that the author of that romance used popular 
as weU as literary material In what follows I believe it will appear that 
the features in which HC and the ballad of "Hind Horn'' agree found 
thdr way into the romance from a popular source, and, further, that that 
soiuxe was a ballad already connected with the Hcmh st^y. 

In the first place, I wish to emphasize the nature of the most striking 
of these features, — the ring which will change color if the lady is untrue. 
It is a test of chastity or fidelity. As such, it is a talisman of a dass well 
known in folk-lore. Professes: Child, in his introduction to "The Boy and 
the Mantle,'' g^ves a long Hst of such tests.' The talisman is not usually a 
ring. Sometimes it is a flower,^ nosegay,* or garland,* which will remain 
fresh so long as the wife or mistress is faithful; sometimes a shirt * which 
wiU not soil or tear; sometimes a mirror ' which will remain dear. 

The ring in HC and "Hind Horn'' is dearly a test of this sort: 

'* 'When the tton wezeth wan 

Than chaongeth the thoii|t of thl leman. 

When the tton weieth rede, 
Then have j lorn mi maidenhed.* ** 

No property other than the indication of chastity or fidelity is specified. 
But it should be observed that a test of chastity or fidelity is not what 
the circumstances call for. In ndther the ballad nor the romance is there 
question of the lady's intention to be true to her lover. The ring does 
not change color because her thought has changed, or because she loves 
another man, or because she has lost her maidenhead. On the contrary, 
the change of color takes place because she is in danger; unless Horn 

* Kellj, CuncsUUs of European Tradition and Folk-Lore, London, 1S63, p. 99; Gol- 
ther, GermanUcho Myihciogk, Leipzig, 1895, p. 498; J* Grimm, DeiOscho Myihologie^ 
Berlin, XS78, toL i, pp. 999 19. 

' M. A. Courtney, Cornish Feasis and Fotk-Lore^ Penzance, 1890, p. 63. 
' BaOads, i, pp. 268 sq. See, also, Clouston, Popular TaUs and Fictions, London, 1887, 
i, pp. 171 sq. 

* KathA-sarit^gafo, trantl. Tawney, 1, p. 86; Romanco of Peraforost. 

* Persian TM N4m^ 

* Amadis do Gaui; Wrights Chaste Wife, ed. Fumivan, London, 1865. 

* Contfaental Costa Romanorunh69i Curtse, Volhsaheriisferung aus WaUoch, p. 146. 

* Ooiistony i, p. 174. 
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comes to her rescue she will be forced mto an obnoxious marriage. In 
order for the talisman to fit the story, the indication of the lad/s danger 
should have been specified as one of its iHX>pertie9. 

Talismans with properties which would fit the story are exceedingly 
common in folk-lore. Mr. Clouston * has assembled, under the heading 
"Life Tokens," a large number of examples. "The welfare or danger,'' 
he says, "of the heroes of many folk-tales, is indicated by a magical 
flower, or some other object, which they leave behind with their friends, 
on setting out upon perilous adventures." Among such life-tokens are 
the following : a glove which will drop blood,' a ring which will jHress hard 
upon the finger,' a knife which will let fall three drops of blood at table,^ 
a flower which wiU fade,' plants which will fade.* Professor Child 
simimarizes the following:^ "A prince, on parting with his sister, ffvts 
her aring, saying, 'Solongasthe stone is clear, I am well;if it is dimmed, 
that is a ^gn that I am dead.'" 

In addition to the general dmilarity between the two classes of talis- 
mans, it wiU be noted that the same object which indicates chastity or 
fidelity often imder other circumstances serves to indicate welfare or 
danger. It would therefore seem natural that talismans of the two 
classes should in popidar tradition tend to confuse or combine. I have 
found two popular ballads where the functions of indicator of fidelity 
and indicator of danger appear so to have combined. In both cases, 
moreover, the talisman is a ring. 

The first is accessible only in a sophisticated veraon. It is a Gaelic 
legend of the Hebrides, "beautifully versified," says Clouston, by John 
Leyden as "The Mermaid."' Leyden's introduction says, "The fol- 
lowing poem is founded upon a Gaelic traditional ballad, called 'Mac- 
phail of Colonsay and the Mermaid of Corrivrekin.'" In this ballad 
Macphail, on going to the wars, receives a ring from his lady. 

'" When on this ring of nibgr red 

Shall die,' said the, 'the crimsoa hne^ 
Know that thy favorite fair it dead. 
Or provet to thee and love ontrMe.*'' * 

• I, pp. 169 jg. ^ 
' Rutsian tale of Ivan Popyalof, Raltton't coQectioB. 

• Jonathan Scott, Arabian Nighit, vi, p. x6i. 

• The Icelandic ttory of the Farmer's Three DaugkSers. 

• The story of Chitrasekhara and Somatekhara, H. H. Wilton, Deser. CaUU. o] the 
Or^ientql MSS., eU., eoOeeted hy Cohnel C. MackenwU, Calcutta, iSaS, I, p. 51. 

• Rev. James Sibra, Jr., "Malagaty Folk-Tales,'* Folk-Lore Journal for 1884, II, 51, 
X30. 

» From GonrenUch, SicHianische Mdrehen, I, 39, No. 7. See Chfld, I, p. aox. 

• Leyden, Poems and Ballads, Kelio, 1858, pp. a^s sq. 

• Macphail it carried off by a mermaid while pattbg the Gulf of Corrivxekin, and 
livet with her for teveral yeart in a grotto under the tea, the «»k)r of hb ring xemaining 
tteadily unchanged. The mermaid teet the ring on hb finger and covett it Macphail 
promiset it to her on condition that the bear him up in the neighborhood of Cokmtay. 
She does to; he leavet her and rejoint hb early love. 
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The other instance of a combination of talismanic functicms b in the 
ballad of "Bonny Bee Horn.''* Here the story b a simple one of a lover 
who leaves hb mistress. At parting she makes him gifts: 

"7. She has gien him a chain of the beaten gowd. 
And a ring with a ruby stone: 
' As lang as this chain jour body binds* 
Your Uude can never be drawn. 

**8. * But gin this ring should fade or fail» 
Or the stone sboud change its hue^ 
Be sure your love b dead and fone. 
Or she has proved untrue."* 

(Version A* Alexander Eraser Tytler's Brown MS., Na 6.) 

Within a twelvemonth the stone grows dark and gray, telling the lover 
that his mbtress b dead. He himself dies of giief. 

The likeness of the talismans in thb ballad to that in the Horn story 
is extraordinarily interesting. For with the ring which combines the 
functions of indicating fidelity and welfare b associated another talisman, 
I — a chain of gold that confers invulnerability. Invulnerability b the 
\ property, and the only property, of Horn's ring in HR and KH. 
^ Furthermore, in Veraon B — Buchan's — of "Bonny Bee Hom*' 
(which, though a pretty poor ballad, is sophisticated only in regard to 
phraseology), there b no chain. It is the ring which, like the ring in 
HR and KH, confers invulnerability. The functions of indicating fidelity 
and welfare are dropped — with the result that, if we had not Version A, 
we should not know the meaning of the ring's change of color. Thb b 
precisely analogous to the ring's irrelevance of function in HC and the 
ballad of ''Hind Horn.'' There a talisman to indicate fidelity b sub- 
stituted for a life-token; here a talisman which confers invulnerability 
b substituted for a life-token. The analogy suggests an explanation of 
the inconsistency of the talisman in HC and ''Hind Horn." 

Suppose that before the composition of HC there was in eristence a 
ballad dealing with the story of Horn. At a stage of thb ballad roughly 
contemporary with HR and EIH, Horn's ring, like the ring in those ro- 
mances, had probably only the property of rendering him invulnerable, 
and he was warned of RiminhUd's danger by a messenger or by a dream. 

Suppose also that there was in existence at the same time a ballad, not 
necessarily connected with the story of Horn, in which, as in Leyden's 
"Mermaid" and "Bonny Bee Hom," a lover's ring would warn him of 
hb mistress's death or danger by changing color. Suppose also that in 
still another contemporary ballad a rmg's change of color indicated in- 
fideHty. 

Would it not be thoroughly in accord with the principles of ballad 
formation for these three talismans to combine and confuse? Professor 
Gummere, in explanation of the stock phrases of the ballads, says : " The 
* Child, No. 92, ToL n, pp. 317-3x9. 
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main point is that ballad folk do the same things imder the same circum- 
stances, and in a fairly limited sphere of events.'' ^ This remark applies 
to the case in hand as well as to stock phrases. The ballad toidency is to 
reduce all sorts of details to fairly restricted types. If a reciter knew 
three ballads such as we have supposed, each omtaining a magical ring 
with a different property, he would not bother to keep these rings dis- 
tinct The ring section of each ballad would be stored in the same 
chamber of his memory, where the three would quickly beccMne one. 
This one he would produce whenever any ballad he happened to be re- 
citing required a magical ring. His stock ring stanza might be a com- 
bination of the three he had heard, as m Version A of ** Bonny Bee Hom;** . 
or it might be a single one of them, as in ''Hind Horn." That the sig- ^ 
nificance of the ring was not the dgnificance required by his story, that [ 
it indicated infidelity when it ought to have indicated danger, would not ^ 
trouble him in the least. The popidar mind b inaccurate; it contents | 
itself with approximating its meaning, and does not quibble upon nice (; 
distinctions. 

This seems the most natural way of accoimting for the inappropriate 
significance of the ring in'' ECnd Horn;'' HCmust have followed in thb 
particular a popular version of the Horn story which tradition has im- 
perfectly preserved as the modem ballad of "Hind Horn." It b scarcely 
probable that the color-changing ring was a deliberate innovation of the 
foiuteenth-century romance-writer, for in that case nothing was to 
prevent him from^ making its significance appropriate. A fourteenth- 
centiu7 romance- writer, as well as a greater poet, might nod; but he 
would scarcely admit such an inconsistency as we find in HC unless he 
were following authority.' And his authority could scarcely have been 
anything but a popidar ballad. 

The two other features common to HC and "Hind Horn" may easily 
be conceived as parts of an hypothetical thirteenth-century Horn ballad 
The first is that the person with whom Horn changes clothes on his re- 
turn is a beggar, instead of a palmer as in HR and KH. The beggar and 
the palmer were not far removed in the popidar mind. In Version A of 
the ballad called "Little John a Begging," ' Little John's disguise b as 

' Gummere, TJu Popular BaUad, Boston, 1907, p. 305. 

* HC becomes inTolved in this inoonsbtency when Uie ring bfini described (in the 1^^ 
quoted on p. 4a). It is possible that the author perceived his inconsistenqr when it camt 
time for Horn to be summoned home by the ring's change of color. For he does not state 
that the stone "waxed wan," which would have meant that Rimnikl's heart had changed 
towards Horn; or that it "waxed red," which would have indicated her unchasti^. 
He says meielyy 

"The hue was chaunged of the stan. 
For gon is seuen )ere." (U. S39-840.) 
Even if he perceived the inconsistency, however, the likelihood that it was due in tho fim 
instance to the authority of a popular ballad remains undiminished. 

* ChOd, Na 149. 
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a beggar; in Veraon B of the same ballad he disguises himself as a 
pahner.^ 

Furthermore, the treatment of the beggar in HC involves an incon- 
sistency, which, like the inconsistency of the ring, can best be explained 
as due to a popular source. Seeing the beggar walking along, 

"Horn fast after him gpin ride 
& bad the begg^ shuld abide. 

For to here his speche. 
The begger answerd in that tide: 
'Vilaine, canestow iio|^ ride? 
Fairer thou might me grete; 
Haddestow deped me gude man, 
Y wold haue told the wem^s y cam 
& whom 7 go to seche.' ** (U. 853-^x.) 

This certainly calls to mind the sturdy Beggar, or Potter, or Tanner, 
or Pedlar of the Robin Hood ballads.' One expects a challenge to play 
at quarter staff. But there b no such challenge; the beggar's surliness.is 
quite irrelevant. Ks tone changes immediately ; and without solicitation 
from Horn (whom he has not recognized), he proceeds to announce that 
he is A^^ard, one of Horn's faithful companions in former days, and that 
he has been seeking Horn to warn Um of the impending marriage of 
Rimnild. Hb irrelevant surliness is, I think, a borrowing from a Horn 
ballad. The stock figure of the surly beggar might easily, in a long course 
of oral transmission, have transferred itself to the hypothetical Horn 
ballad from some ballad in which it properly belonged. This would be 
another illustration of the same process by which, probably, the ring 
whose change of color indicates infidelity attached itself to the Horn 
story.' The resulting inconsistencies in both cases are such as the author 
of HC is unlikely to have been ori^nally responsible for. Finding these 
incon^ent features in an authwity, however, he may well have con- 
sidered that thdr strikingness outwdghed their inconsequence, and 
therefore have included them in his verdon. That the surly beggar has 
disappeared from the extant Horn ballad is, of course, no evidence at all 
that he did not figure in its hypothetical ancestor.^ 

' The Palmer in HR is addressed as contemptuously as if he were a beggar (U. 3750- 
373«)- 

' Child, Noe. 121 (stanzas 10-13), ^^^ i3>> i34» ^4^ (Vernon B, xo). 

^ * The extant ballad of Hind Horn furnishes several instances of the tendency of bal* 

lads to borrow from other ballads. Professor Child points out that B x, F 3, H 4, are from 

the WhummU Bore, No. 27; and conjectures that G i6-2i, H 18-20, are ^m some 

RoUn Hood ballad. G 35-36, H 33-34* might have drifted in from such a ballad as Ths 

Jotty Beggar, Na 279, one of the numerous dass of tales in which an apparent poor man 

, • tumsouttobearichlord>rrhe wand which Horn leaves his lady in Versions A 3, B 3, F4. 

G 3, 1 2, is probaUy a token ol regency; it may have been taken over from a lost ballad 

version of some ttoryoiihtheimkehrenderCaUe type, in a great number of which the heio 

is a potentate who leaves his wife to rule when he goes on a crusade; see Chlld,i, 19319. » 

Splettstflsser, Der Heimkehrende CaUe und sein Weib in der WMiUratw, BerilHrxBQQ. 

^ ^ In fact, the beggar in the extant ballad, who gives Horn instruction^ in his art, is 
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For the third feature commcm to HC and '' Hind Horn,*' — the id^- 
tity of idea phrased in the romance 

^ "Now h RimnOd Ivfit wedde, 

> Hornbrouithirtohltbedde,'*— 

I can dte no q)ecific evidence that it belonged to the hypothetical ballad 
But if HC took the two other features from such a ballad, pretty cer- 
tainly it took tins one too. The narratcnr's gusto at the discomfiture 
of the would-be bridegroom seems quite in the ballad vein. 

The purpose of what has preceded has been to establish a probability 
that the extant Horn ballad descends^ independently of HC, from an 
hypothetical version earlier than that romance. This probability b 
strengthened by certain agreements of the extant ballad with the two 
older romances (HR and ELH), in points where HC takes a different way. 

I. In the baOady when Horn, disguised at the wedding-feast, has dropped 
his ring in the bride's cup, she does not at once recognize him, but asks how 
he got the ring: 

*" Got ye't bx seft, or gol ye't bx land, 
Or got je*! aff a drowned man's hand?"* 

P 98; cL A x8, B xS, C M^ D 13, H 98, 1 it.) 

In HC she at once suspects his identity (U. looi sq.). 

In HR she asks if Horn be alive or dead, hinting, however, a suspicion that 
the supposed pabner is he (IL 4241 sq.). In KH, as in the ballad, she asks him 
where he got the ring, not suspecting him of bdng other than he seems; he 
replies that Horn, dying on shipboard, had intru^d it to him: 

"Ifond horn child atoode 
To schupeward hi kttde. 
He aede he wolde agetee 
To arhie hi westemetM. 
The achlp nam to the flode 
Whh me & horn the gode; 
Horn was sik & dekle, 
& faire he me preide: 
*Go with the ringe 

To Rymenhfld the longe.' "^ 

Ofke he it caste; 
God lene hia laule rette.** (IL 1x79 sq.) 

The ballad is here close to KH. The form in which the question is put im« 
plies such a reply as that in KH ; it seems dear that in an earlier version of the 
ballad Horn tested the lady further with a fictitious account of his own death 
in some fashion connected with the sea.^ 

a. In the ballad, after Horn has revealed himself to the bride, she at first / 
believes that he is poor and friendless as he seems; she offers to share his/ 
poverty: 

probahlyacase of more recent borrowhig; compare O x6^ H iS,i9\ihliitkJoknaB$f 
ghtit No X4a, A $. 

* Compare KiUhU B07, VmUm A, stanza 35; Vexakm B, stanzas 48. 49. tee imfrUf 
Appendix, p. 60. 
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***0 111 cast off mj gowns of bfowB, 
And beg wi joo fne town to town. 



"' O 111 csst off my gowns of red. 

And 111 beg wi you to win mj bread.' ^ (A so-ai.) 

Horn quickly explains that he is not reaOy poor: 

*"Ye needna cast off tout gowns of bcown. 
For I'D make joa lady o many a town. 

**' Ye needna cast off jonr gowns of red* 
It's only a sham, the begging o my bread.'** 

(A aa-aa; tL B 90-33, G 31-^6^ H 3X-34t I «4-»9«) 

i^^^ V ^ ^^ Rimnild offers to dope with Horn; but he does not imply, nor does 
^ believe, that he is poor and friendless (y. IL X030 ig.). 
In EIH there is nothing about either poverty or dopement 
In HR, however, Horn explidtly declares that he is in poverty: 

*"M^ ]oe ai converse entie mut male gent, 
Ki mnt pd m'mit don6: n'ai conquest^ neent 
Or me sol dt vena com tafor poveiemenL 
Ne vns sai b mener; joe n'ai or ne argent, 
Ne n'ai en tut le ^ede un point de chasement: 

E joe sui soff raitus, n'ai f ors coe qu'al col me pent, 

Ne vus ai dont ooverir neis un gamement . 

Ki suef est nnrri poet soffrir malement 

Issi grant poverty com joe, chaitif, atent' " (U. 4388 19.) 

I Rimd then offers to share his poverty: 

^ "Par Den! diiers amis dos^ poi saves man talent: 

Itid cam vos soffres sofferrai bonement, 
U }k mais ne venal nul autre ajomement 
n n'ad si riche rei de d k'enr Orient, 
Pur qud vus guerpisse od tid atumement" (IL 4301 sq,) 

I Horn explains, that his poverty was only a sham: he has three hundred ships 
and many hardy cavaliers. Obvioudy HR is here strikinj^y in accord with 
theUUad. 

These two resemblances between the extant ballad and the older 
romances in pdnts where HC does not follow them stand squardy in the 
way of the theory that HC is the source of the ballad. It has been shown 
ths^ the features conmion to HC and the ballad are not necessarily de- 
rived from the former. The drcumstances in fact point strongly towards 
the existence, earlier than HC, of a Horn ballad containing those features, 
together with features found also in HR and KH. 



Can dther HR or KH be regarded as a soiure toe this hypothetical 
ballad? Of the resemblances above pointed out between the ballad and 
the earlier romances, one was particularly to KH, the other particularly 
to HR. It therefore appears that the ballad descends from a lost verdon 
of the story combining features of HR and EH. ^ 
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That this lost veraon was a recombinatioQ of HR and EH b unlikdy. 
The two poems are radically different in character and appeal, — the one 
French and courdy, intended for the delectadon of the aristocracy; the 
other English and homelyi intoided fcNr whatsoever thane, innkeeper, or 
franklin would j^ve the minstrel a meal for the hearing of it Thdrpaths 
would not be likely to converge. 

The m<^e probable case b that this lost veraoo preceded HR and KH. 
The one point upon which recent students of the story are tolerably 
agreed is that a French veraon of some sort must stand back of these two 
romances.^ It is possible that this lost French veraon was the source of 
the ballad' But another posdbility b open. It b pretty g^erally ad- 
mitted that thb lost French version was preceded by a veraon in Anj^o- / . j 
Saxon.' Among an Ang^Sazon folk it seems much more likely that a ^^ X* ^^ ^ 
popidar ballad should have grown out of this than that it should have ^ 
grown out of a French romance or lay. 

There is extant one doctunent which affords a fairly clear omception 
of the contents of thb Ang^o-Saxon version. The " Gesta Herwardi** b 
not, to be sure, a veraon of the Horn story. It b a monkish Latin accoimt 
of die adventures, historical and apocryphal, of Hereward the Saxon,* who 
headed the last resistance against WilUam the Conqueror at Ely, in 1071. ** 
The first chapters purport to be based upcm an Anglo-Saxon accoimt of 
Hereward's youth, by Leofric, hb Chaplain. In Chapters 3-5 Leofric 
appears to be adapting to the career of Hereward a set of adventures 
from some veraon of the Horn story. Leofrids adaptation combines 
features of HR, KH, and the ballad; I have little doubt that the versicHi 
which he used was thdr common ancestor. 

In Chapters 3 and 4Hereward's escape from Cornwall, and exploits in 
Ireland, bear a general resemblance to Horn's banishment from the court 
of Hunlaf and subsequent exploits in Ireland. But exile stories must 
have been common in England before the Conquest; the resemblance b 
not so dose that it could not be satisfactorily accounted tar as mere 
coinddence. 

Ch. 3. — Hereward, exiled bom Enj^d on account of hb turbuleDt 

^ Thouc^HetiserM«^'^zod,p.i3x,tpea]uof '*derlnderluftschwebeiide^^ 
det altfranxfitischen 'Uriiorns.''* He wishes to subsdtute a Breton lay for a French 
romance as the source of the extant romances. In what hmguage does he suppose it to i\ 

have been accessible? As to the French original of KH, see Schofield, pp. 51 iq. \ 

* The only fact ^lich points definitdj towards such a co nd ns J on is the toumaotent in [ 
which "Young Hind Horn was abune them a'" in the version of Hind H^m^ if it is a ^^ 
version of Hfiitf H#fii, which Dr. Davidson so impedecdy remembered. But see Appen- 
dix, p. 6x. If 

* Schofield, p. 50, and note. 

* The text used is that printed by Hardy and Martin as an Appendix to their edition 
of Gaimar. Rolls Series, Ixmdon, x888, voL i, pp. 339 19. The Guta Hfrwortf I has also 
been printed by Michel, Chrpniques An^Normannes, Rouen, 1836^ pp. x x^.; by Thomas 
Wright, in his edition of OUmar for the Caxton Sodety, London, 1850, Appendix, 
pp. 46 leg. 
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youth, goes down into Cornwall^ where the Idng, Alef by name, maintains a 
Pictish giant Hereward picks a quarrel with tfiis giant, slays him, and is 
imprisoned by Alef. The dauj^ter of the king, ^d of the death of the giant, 
widi whom die was to have been forced into marriage, helps Herewiuxl to 
escape, and j^ves him letters to her lover, the son of the King of Ireland. 

Ch. 4. — The Irish king, who knows Hereward by reputation, makes him 
leader of his forces in a war against the neighboring King of Munster. Here- 
ward distinguishes hunself in the fij^t, kiUing the hostile king in his tent. 
Then he destro3rs other enemies of his host and gets great g^ory, so that many 
young warriors come to him for instruction in arms. 
J * 

. In Chapter 5 specific resemblances to veraons of the Horn story are 

numerous. Allowance must of course be made for the exigencies of 
adaptation: the scene of action is different; ^ Hereward, bdng reserved 
for another lady, must be made a vicarious lover of the Princess of 
Cornwall The resemblances will appear in the following comparative 

ti summary.* 

It • - ' 

j I. Hereward in Ireland gets word that the Cornish princess is in danger of 

being forced into marriage with the son of a ndj^boring kinglet 
This has a general resemblance to HR and ^H, in which the message is 

p differently conveyed. 

a. Hereward goes secretly to Cornwall. He disguises himself, ''per un- 
guenta seipso transfigurato, mutaiaque flavenU caesarie in nigridinem et barba 
juventutis in rubedinem" (p. 349). 
•^ In KH, Horn "makede him a ful p. e. foul] chere'* (L 1063). 

I In the ballad, Horn "borrows the beggar's wig of hair, to cover his because 

I it is fair." (Version A 13; d. I 6.) 

II 3. At the wedding-fea^ Hereward seats himself on the lowest bench, 
il " discubuit in extremis.'' 

f In HR, Horn ats among the poor. 

;; In KH, " Horn sat upon the grunde " (L 11x5). 

\ 4. The princess looks closely at Hereward and suspects his identity; her 

"nutrix" confirms her suspicion. 
'] In HR, Rimel has a nurse who, on a different occasion (11. 853 59.), reveak to 

I her that a man who is attempting to pass as Horn is not he. Both nurses are 

I; familiar with the features of the hero. 

1^ 5. The princess makes the rounds of the guests with drink ; *' sponsa namque 

1^ post prandium regalibus omata induviis, sictU mos provinciae est^ cum pudlis 

potum convivis et conservis patris et matris in extrema die a patema domo 
j discedens ministratura processit" (p. 350). 

I In KH, Rimenhild rose up after meat to pour wine and ale, ^^So la^e was in 

I londe*' (JL. 1110). 

In HR, Rimd's father commands her to pour wine to the guests, as her 
? ancestors had done; for 

!1 

K ^ Unless it be held that Cornwall was the original sUus of the Horn saga; the evidence 

I of the Gesia can scarcdy be regarded as proving that thb was the case. 

' I have omitted from the summary several details, such as the forty messengers and 
I Hereward's three companbns, which occur only In the G$s$a, 
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Ke kant aTandt iisl, k« dams ertetpun^ 

S'ele pucde fustt k'ek ne fuat a ta^ 

K'ele dd bdne tenrbt tut intant de finte 

Com le senesdial mangiit od sa mesn^** (IL 4137 19.) 

Therefore Rimd puts on qilendid dothea (cf. ^regalibus induviis'O and 
makes the rounds of the guests with her thirty maidens (cf. ^cum pudlis'O* 

6. Hereward refuses to accept wine from the hand of the princess's attend- 
ant, having made a vow not to take anything except from the hand of the 
princess herself. 

In the two romances, Horn is fastidious only about the vessd he drinks 
from: in HR he insists on the vessd in whidi Rimd has just served the bride-^ 
groom; in KH he refuses the brown bowl and demandis the white. 

The ballad seems to have preserved a feature of the original which in the 
romances is obscured: 

"Bat he took na frae ane o them aw 
Tm he got frae the bonnie bride hend O.** (G 24, H 94.) 

7. The princess gives Hereward the cup, recognizes him by the sharpness of 
his eyes, and passes a ring to him in token of recognition. 

The difference here is more notable than the resemblance.^ 

8. Hereward takes the harp, and sings so wonderfully that the bride pre- 
sents him with a doak, and the brid^;room offers him whatever he may 
choose, except his wife and his land. 

In the romances, Horn also is an excellent mu^cian: in HR, before the 
king's daughter of Ireland, he sang so beautifully the lay of Batulf concerning 
his own love for Rimd, diat Ids hearers wished to overioad him with gifts 
(11. 2826 59.); in KH, when disguised as a harper for his second rescue of 
Rimenhild, he made a lay for her, and she ''made walaway'' and swooned 
(11. 1476 sq.y 

9. The bridegroom's professional harper recognizes Hereward and tells 
the bridegroom; che princess warns Hereward, who slips away from the feast. 

In HR, Horn, suspecting that the traitor Wikd has recognized him, and fear- 
ing that he will be betrayed to the bridegroom, slips away from the feast 

(11.4309*?.)- 

10. On the next day, when the bridegroom is conveying the bride to his 
own country, Hereward and Ids men faU upon them from ambush, kill the 
tyrant, and convey the princess to the son of the King of Ireland, who marries 
her. 

In HR the rescue is effected at a courtly tournament, obviously French 
alteration. 

In KH, Horn rescues the lady by breaking fordbly into the hall. In both 
romances, however, Horn keeps his men hidden until he has need of them; 
this is conceivably a survival oi the original ambush. 

The above comparison shows Chapter 5 of the " Gesta Herwardi** in \ 

striking agreeiiient with HR as to points 4, 5, and 9; vrith both HR and | u 

KH as to points 3 and 5; with KH and the ballad as to point a; and 

* In Layamon the sister of the dbguised Brian Indicates In this way her recognltlpn of 
him; ed. Madden, ill, pp. 234 «g. There Is no ring In the corresponding passages of 
Geoffrey (xil, 7) and Wace (IL 14,^3 <f .)• 
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with the baDad alcme as to pdnt 6. Whether this fifth chapter is to be 
accepted as representing the common ancestor of HR, KH, and the 
ballad, depends upcm the date of the ''Gesta'* and the credence to be 
attached to its author's ascription of source. 

The preface, in which the material of the first part of the Gesta (which 
includes the adventures connected with the Princess of Cornwall) is 
referred to an An^o-Saxon manuscript by Hereward's chaplain, gives 
the impression of being a veracious dociunent' The monkbh Latinist, 
^ being soUdted to provide his brothers in the monastery with an account 

\\ of the expbits of the illustrious exile, Hereward, sought high and low for 

^1 documentary materiaL He found nothing, however, '^ praeter pauca et 

> dispersa folia, partim stilliddio putrefactis et abolitis et partim absds- 

sione divisis." The title of the work which these loose leaves repre- 
sented was "primitiva inagnia praedarissimi exulis Herwardi, editum 
Anglico stilo a Lefrico Diacono, ejusdem ad Brun presbyterum.'' He 
knew by report the character of this Leofric: "Hujus enim memorati 
presbyteri erat studiiun, omnes actus ^gantum et bellatorum ex fabulis 
antiquonun, aut ex fideli relatione, ad edificationem audientum con- 
gregare, et ob memoriam Angliae Uteris commendare." His English 
was insuffident to enable him to deal with the decayed manuscript in a 
manner satisfying to himself; "ad ilium locum tamen de illo usque 
coUegimus ubi in patriam et ad pristinam domimi reversus fratrem 
ocdsum invenit'' He did not, however, publish a translation; it is im- 
plied, I think, that he suspected the authentidty of the adventures told 
by Leofric' Finding no other written material, he abandoned his in- 
tention of writing a life of Hereward. But the friend to whom the pre- 
face is addressed urged him to publish at least what he had accomplished. 
Therefore he set to work again to translate Leofric's English into Latin 
as well as he was able. He also incorporated in his work traditions 
gathered from lus fellow-monks and from some of Hereward's own 
former followers, ''ex quibus saepe nonnuUos vidimus, viros viddicet 
statura proceri et magni et nimiae fortitudinis, et ipsi ^ e. the person 
to whom the preface is addressed] etiam duos spectabiles formae viros 
ex illis, ut a vobis audivimus, vidistis, videlicet Siwate frater, Broter, de 
Sancto Edmimdo, et Lefrico Niger, milites ejusdem, licet a suis mem- 
bris propter invidiam dolo orbitati spedem artuum per inimicos amiser- 
int. Siquidem de hiis et de aliis, quos ipsi {\. e>. the writer himsdf] 
in multis probavimus et vidimus, si non aUter, satis nobis daretur intd- 
legi quantae virtutis dominus illonun fuerit, et majora esse quae fedt 
qiuun ea quae de illo profesd sunt** 
I see no reason to doubt the truthfulness of this preface. It is hard to 

' The faU text of the preface here summarized is accessible In any of the editions dted 
above, p. 53* footnote 4. 
s See the last sentence quoted in this paragrapli. 
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ixnagine a motive for deception; the Latinist's drcumstandal, straight- 
forward, personal account of the composition of his work can scared/ 
fail to carry conviction. Moreover, the evidence as to the date and au- 
thorship of the ''Gesta'' makes it seem quite possible that the author and 
hb friend may, as he says, have had personal relations with surviving 
members of Hereward'sband. The statement sometimes made, that the 
" Gesta'' is a product of the vogue of outlaw stories in the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centmies, is supported by no q)edfic facts. The ex- 
tant manuscript, to be sure, dates from that period ; ' the work, however, 
is certainly condderably earlier.' The author of the Latin is believed 
to have been one Richard, a monk of Ely,' who died in the first half oi 
the twelfth century.* He thus lived at a time when there must certainly 
have been survivors of Hereward's band in the neighborhood of Ely, 
from which neighborhood the band was mguiaXLj recruited; and in a 
monastery whither Leofric's manuscript might naturally have drifted 
from hb parish of Bourne near by. That the manuscri]^ should have 
got tatteied and partially effaced in the short time between Leofric's 
death ' and Richard's writing, might well be due to the contempt d the 
new Norman monks for all things Saxon. 

From the wording of the preface it b not quite dear whether, when the 
monk revised for publication lus translation of Leofric's manuscript, 
he worked in with it material from oral sourcesi or whether he simply 
appended such material to lus translation. But an examination of the 
" Gesta" as a whde shows pUunly that the latter was the case. Up to 
" the place where Hereward returns to the home of hb youth and finds 
his brother slain" (the point to which the monk says that he gathered 
the sense in his first study of Leofric's manuscript), the episodes are of 
the character to be expected from a man with Leofric's ''studium" for 
collecting "omnes actus g^gantum et bdlatorum:" Hereward days a 
fairy bear, rescues the Cornish princess, wins a witch mare in the Low 
Coimtries and an enchantress- wife in Flanders. The fictions in the suc- 
ceeding part of the '' Gesta" are of the sort likdy to attach themsdves 
to an historical soldier and outlaw; the actual occiurrences underlying 
them are embroidered and embellished by the tongues of enthusiastic 
admirers. 

* See Int. to Hardy and Martin's ed. of Gcimar^ etc, toL I, p. iML 

' Op. cU, A marginal note in the MS. indicates that the work had belonged to Robert 
of Swapham, who was dead when the MS. was transcribed. 

* The condusion of Uie section of the Ls5tfr£(i;ffifif dealing with the defence of EI7 says 
that other episodes "in libro autem de ipsius gestis Hereward! dodum a TenerabOe Tiro 
et doctissimo f ratre nostro beatae memoriae Ricardo edito plenlus descripta Invenluntur," 
ed. D. J. Stuart, London, X84S, Bk. ii, ch. 107, p. S39. See, also, Hardy and Martin, toL 
ii, p. soodT. 

* See Stuart, Jul. to Ubtr Eliensis. Thomas, the author of the L.E.» was alite in 1x53 ; 
the L. E. alludes to Richard as dead. 

* Hereward's career was at iu height in io7i;Leofric was his contemporary; both were 
probaUy dead by the end of the century. 
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The fifth chapter of the ''Gesta Herwardi/' then, b adapted from a 
story current in the eleventh century. I see no reason to doubt that this 
story was already connected with the name of Hcxn, or that it was of Eng- 
lish origin* Fordgn sources, except possibly Scandina^an, would hardly 
have been accessible to Leofric That he knew Latin is questionable; 
for he was not a monk, bred in an atmosphere of parchment, but a priest, 
a man of the people. That he knew French b possible, but not at all 
likely. As Hereward's chaplain he was associated with the most patriotic 
and stubborn of the Saxons^ and probably took part in the last condder- 
able opposition to the Norman Conquest It was not to Frenchmen he 
would go for stories ''ob memoriam Angliae Uteris commendare.'' And 
he belong^ to Bomne, in Lincohishire, a district remote from Celtic 
influence. ^'Fabulae antiquc^rum'' for him were probably recorded in 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative verse; "fideles relationes'' probably took place 
over the ale-horn. 

The story told in the fifth chapter of the " Gesta'* — the story of the 
man who, after an absence, returns in disguise to save his nustress from 
forced marriage with another man — is, as even Deutschbein admits,^ 
of a type so universal that it nught spring up at any time among any 
people. Thb heimkehrendef gaUe element is the essential thing in the 
Horn story. HR differs from KH in numerous minor detaib of action, 
character, and setting; HC differs radically from HR and KH in action 
and characters, and totally in setting; the ballad has in common with 
the other ver^ons only the name '^ Horn " and the heimkehrender gaiU 
features. These heimkehrender gatte features and the name ''Horn'' form 
the vital bond which makes all recognizable as veraons of the same story. 
Why may not a heimkehrender gatte story have spnmg up on the baas of 
actual occurrences in Saxon England, independentiy of any similar story 
springing from dmilar actual occurrences anywhere else in the world? 
If such a story had so sprung up, it would perhaps have been told in 
various places of various heroes. Eventually, however, in accordance 
with the well-known- principle, it would have become indissolubly as- 
sociated with the name of some popular hero, in this case, Horn. Each 
new teller would adapt the tale to local conditions, putting it in a scene 
familiar to his auditors, and introducing names of local celebrities. As 
time went on, other stories would have been taken into it, just as it, in its 
turn, was taken into the Hereward story; so it might have acquired the 
foundling story, the exile story, and the batties with Scandinavian 
heathen, preserved in HR and KH. I believe that the story developed 
in thb way; I have met with no convincing evidence of the importation 
of either the heimkehrender gatte element or the name '' Horn.'' 

' Deutschbein holds that the "hbtorische*' element — Horn's exile in Ireland — ^^ was 
original, and that the "literarische" heimhekrtnder gaUe element was added by the Nor^ 
mans, who got it from Germany. 
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But whatever may be hdd as to its ultimate CNigin, the fifth chapter of 
the " Gesta Herwardi'' leaves little doubt that a version of the story was 
current in England in the eleventh century, and that from thb version the ^ 
hypothetical ballad ancestor of '' Hind Horn '' was derived. Tins version 
may or may not have been written down in Anj^o-Sazon. It b possible 
and reasonable to conceive of the ballad as coming straight down through 
popular tradition from popular tradition of the time before the Conquest 

TABLE OP FILUTION 

Anfijo-Saxon Popular TraufitkxL 
(Rcpnttatedbj Ch. V.^ot tfi« Gcm4 fUnmHL) 

Hypothetical BaUad. 
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APFEMPIX: THE KITCHIS BOY 

In the part of his collection g^ven over to fabrications and degeneratesi 
Professor Child prints five versions of a ballad known as tLe ''Kitchie 
Boy."^ W^th other names and places^ the ''Kitchie Boy" j^veswhat 
appears to be a debased version of the Horn story. Its resemblances to 
the other versions are noted in the following comparative summary. 

1. A fair lady of birth and fame faDs in love with her father's kitchen boy. 
In all the romances, the lady is the first to fall in love. The descent of Horn 
into a menial may be accounted for as an illiterate ballad-teller's interpretatioa ^ 
of two features in HR and KH: first, Horn, thou^ a king's son, is a found- 
ling; and, second, Horn is officially the king's cug-bearer — in HR, eq>edUly, 
great stress is laid upon his serving wine at theEij^ feast (D. 7$$ ^0> <^ 
upon his duty of relieving the king of his sword and gloves when he comes in 
from hunting (11. 191 1 sq.). 

2. The lady, as in all the romances, sends for Horn to her chamber, and 
herself makes the proposal. 

3. The Ritchie Boy demurs, like Horn in HR, KH ; the Kitchie Boy tJlegn ^ 
fear of her father, Horn alleges the duty he owes him. 

4. The lady equips for the Kitchie Boy a bonny ship, in which he may sail 
away beyond the wrath of her father and the master cook. 

S* At parting she gives him a ring; it has no magic properties. ^ 

6. He sails away to Spain (London); cf. Horn's bip to Ireland in the ro- 
mances. 

7. A Spanish lady offers to feast him sumptuously; the king's daughter of 
Ireland feasts Horn sumptuously (HR, IL s688 tq.). 

* No. asa, voL hr, pp. 400 if> 
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8. The Spanish lady offers him her love; so the kbg's dauj^ter <rf Ireland 
to Horn in HR (U. 2400 sq.). (In KH it is the lady's father who makes the 
offer.) 

9. She offers him gifts; so the Irish princess in HR (IL 9485 sq.). 

xa The Kitchie Boy refuses both love and gifts on the groimd that he it 
already engaged; so Horn in HR, KH. 

11. Having sailed back home, Che Kitchie Boy blacks his bonny face and 
close tucks up his yellow hair (C 31); his disguise is carried no further. In 
HR, Horn's only disguise is a change of dothes. But in KH, he made him a 
foul cheer, and smeared his neck with coal dust, and made himself uncomely, 
so that he did not look like himself (11. 1063 sq.). 

12. When die disguised Kitchie Boy has shown his love her ring (there is 
no dropjHng it into a wine cup), she asks, 

"'O gat je that ring on the tea sftHIng? 
Or gat ye It on the sand? 
Or gat ye it on the ibon laying, 
On a drouned man's band?"* (A 34.) 

Tbis is obviously almost identical with the correq>onding stanza in the ballad 
of ** Hind Horn.'' I have already pointed out the particular resemblance of 
this part of the ballad to KH.^ 

13. The Kitchie Boy replies, 

'**I gat na it on the tea tailing, 
I gat na It on the tand. 
But I gat It on the there laying, 
On a drouned man't hand.' " (A 35.) 

Buchan's veraon adds, 

"'He wat not dead at I patted bgr, 
But no remeid ooidd be; 
He gave me thlt token to bekr 
Unto a fair ladle."* (B 49.) 

This is the reply which seems to have dropped out <rf ''Hind Horn.'* ^ By it 
the resemblance to KH is made doser. 

14. The Kitchie Boy veashed his face and combed his hair, and took his 
true love in his arms and kissed her. She, fatuously enough, asked him how 
he could her so beguile. Her father blessed the mauJi and called for a priest, 
little knowing that the happy lover was his own Kitchie Boy. 

The ''Kitchie Boy'* shows no particular resemblance to HC. Points 
h 3i 3f 5> 6i w<l 10 are resemblances to both HR and KH. Points 7, 8, 
and 9 are particular resemblances to HR; point 11 is a particular resem- 
blance to KH; points la and 13 resemble both KH and "Hind Horn,'' 
as to phraseology the latter in particular. 

The likeness in phraseology of pdnts 12 and 13 of the " Kitchie Boy'' 
to " Hind Horn " would at first g^ce seem to indicate that the two 
ballads had once been connected A note in Professor Child's Additions 
and Corrections would toid to support this hypothesis: 

* See p. 51. 
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** Dr. Davidson infonns me that manj jean ago he beard a version rf 
Horn' in four-line stanzas, in which, as in HR and HC, Horn took part in a 
joust at the king's court, 

** An jonng Hind Horn was abunt than a*.** 

He remembers further onlj these stanzas: 

'^'O fot je this o the tea saiUn» 
Or fot ye *t o the Ian? 
Or fot je *t o the blood/ ihores o Spain, 
On a droont nian*s lian?* 

«* 'I fot na *t o the tea iailin, 
I fot na*to the Ian, 
Nor yet npo the Uoodj shores o Spain, 
On a droont man's han.'** ' 

Clearly these are the ''Kitchie Boy'' stanzas, assodated vvith the name 
" Hom«" The obvious inf ereix:e is that the two ballads were fcHinerly oat. 
But I do not believe that this was the case. For except as to the stanzas 
above quoted, the ''Kitchie Boy" differs radically from ^'IBnd Horn:" 
one ^ves an expanded form of the story, slurring the dtnouemml; the 
other devotes itself altogether to the dtfumemmt. Moreover, the distinc- 
tive features of ''Hind Hcnn," discoloration of the ring, beggar disguise^ 
discomfiture of the bridegroom, are so striking that I cannot ccmcdve 
of thdr disappearance from any ballad with which they had become 
connected. And it is possible to account for the i»resence in both of sub- 
stantially the same stanzas without resorting to the theory that they were 
once connected. May not this be simply another case of the employment 
of a stock stanza, such as the ring stanza of ''Hind Horn" seems on^- 
nally to have been ? ' As to Dr. Davidson's version of "IBnd Hcnm" in 
four-line stanzas with a tournament, I fed no certainty that it ever 
existed. If Dr. Davidson had ever read HR, it is quite possible that the 
tournament in which " Young Hind Horn was abune them a' " may have 
invented itself in his mind without his bdng aware of it, and attached 
itself to two stanzas which he remembered from the "Kitchie Boy" and 
confused with the similar stanzas in "ISnd Horn." ' 

If the "Kitchie Boy" is independent of "Hind Horn," what is iU 
orig^? It may, of course, be derived from a very early form of the hy- 
pothetical ballad ancestor of " BBnd Horn," which had not yet acquired 
the discoloration of the ring. But notlung stands in the way of a theory 
that this ballad descends from a romance. Its particular resemblance to 
"Hind Horn" bdng disposed of as a borrowing of stock stanzas, its 
particular resemblance to EH (point ii) is the oidy obstacle to a theory 

* BnglUh and ScoUish Foptdar BaOadt^ voL ^ p. 50s. 

* See pp. 4S, 49* 

* Even if Dr. Davidson's Tersion existed, its mention of a tournament would not neces 
saril/ Indicate a connection with HR or HC ; the tournament mig^t have drifted in from 
some other ballad, in the same wa/ as the features enumerated above on p. 50, note 3. 
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tl^^^ce t^^"^^^^^ fr^™ HR. Pdnt ii, as wdl as all the points of rcscn 
t>^^^0thw "^IR, is paralleled in the fifteenth century prose romance < 
**^. "X^^'W ^^^ Sidoine,"* which is generally regarded as based upc 
'^^^ tr»^5^^ "Kitchie Boy** is more likely to come from this romanc 
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the hypothetical ballad. 

* See cd. bj F. J. Mather, PM. Mod. Lang. Ash, zii, p. 99. 
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SOME BALLAD VARIANTS AND SONGS 

BY ARTHUR BEATTY 

Of the following ballads and songs^ No. I is a variant of No. 84 in 
Child's ''English and Scottish Popular Ballads,'' No. II b a variant of 
Child's No. 53, and No. Ill is a variant of Child's No. 4. Nos. IV and 
V are Kentucky popular songs. No. VIII is a fragment, while Nos. VI 
and VII are the work of a travelling minstrd. 

Nos. I, n, IV-VIII were secured by Mr. Legare L. Oeland« I, n, IV, 
Vy and Vin were taken down in Kentucky from oral recitation by Hiss 
Cora Hylton of Cody, Knott County, Kentucky. Nos. VI and VII arc 
from printed leaflets. 

No. Ill was taken down from oral recitation, by Miss Ellen Ham- 
mond, at Westfidd, A^sconsin. 

I 

EARBRA ALLEN 

T was all in the merry month <A May, 
And the green buds they were swellin'. 

Young Jimmy Grew on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbra Allen. 

He sent his servants to the town 
To the place where she was dwellin'; 

Say master 's sick and sends for you 
If your name be Barbra Allen. 

So slowly she got up 

And slowly ^e drew nig^ him. 
And all she said when she got there, 

^ Young man, I think you're dyin'/' 

**0 yes, O yes, I'm very sick, — 

Death is upon me dweUin% 
No better, better shall I be 
If I dont get Barbra Allen.'' 

''Don't you remember the other day 
When you were in town a drinkin'. 
You drank a health to the ladies all around, 
And sUg^ted Barbra Allen." 

'^O yes, I remember the other day 
When I were in town a drinkin'; 
I drank a health to the ladies all. 
But my love to Barbra Allen." 
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He turned his pale face to the wall, 
She turned her back upon him, 
" Adieu, adieu to my friends all around, 
Adieu to Barbra Allen.^ 

When she got about a mile o' home 
She heard the death bells knelling, 

And every time they seemed to say, 
" Hard-hearted Barbra Allen,'' 

She looked to the east, she looked to the west, 
) She saw the corpse a comin', 

* Says, '^Lay (lay) down, lay down thb young man 

That I may look upon himi " 

Hie longer she looked the worse she felt; 

She fell to the ground a cryin', 
Saying, ''If I'd done my duty tcnlay 

I'd a saved this man from dyin'." 

''O mother, mother make my bed. 
And make it long and narrow; 
Young Jimmy died for me to-day, 
I'll die for him to-morrow." 

They buried her in the old church yard. 
And buried him a-nig^ her; 

And out of her grave grew a red, red rose. 
And out of his a brier. 

J Hiey grew till they reached the hig^ church tower, 

I They could not grow any higher. 

And there they tied in a true love's knot. 
Hie red rose and the brier. 

n 

THE TUUOSH LADY, OK LOKD BAmCAN 

There was a man who lived in En(^d 
Who was of some high degree. 

He became uneasy and discontented. 
Some fordgn kmd, some land to see. 

He sailed east, and he sailed westward. 
He sailed all o'er the Turkish shore, 

Till he was captured and put in prison. 
Never to be rdeased any more. 

The Turkey had but one lone daughter 
Who was of some high degree; 
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She stole the keys from the faither's dwdBng 
And dedared Lwd Baitman she would free. 

She led him down to the lower cdlar. 
And drew him a drink of the strangest wine, 

Saying ^every moment seems like an hour, 
Oh Lord Baitman, if you were mine." 

^Let's make a vow, let's make a promise, 
Let's make a vow, let's make it stand, 
I vow I'll marry no other woman. 
If you 11 vow you 11 many' no other man." 

Hiey made a vow, they made a promise. 

They made a vow, tfiey made it stand. 
He vowed he'd marry no other woman. 

She vowed she'd many no other man. 

Seven long years have roUed around. 

It seemed as if it were twenty-nine. 
She bundled up her finest clothing, 

And dedared Lord Baitman she'd go find. 

She went till she came to the gate she ting^ 

Was so loud but she would n't go in. 
Saying ""is this Lord Baitman's paJace, 

Is it he who has taken a new bride in? 

« Go remember him by the piexceal bread, 
Go remember him by the (^ass of wine. 
Go remember him by the Tmrkish lady. 
Who freed him from those cold iron bands." 

He stamped his foot upon the floor. 

The table he burst into pieces three. 
Saying ^I'U forsake both land and dwelling 

For the Turkish lady who set me free." -- 

m 

lADT ISABEL AND THE ELF-KNIGHT 

The lord one nig^t was standing by, 

And unto his rich castle came 
A-courting his daughter so pretty and fair. 

But no one knew his name, name, name. 

He followed her high and he foDowed her low. 

And he followed her into her room. 
She had no power to bid him go, 
No power to bid him come, come, come. 
V0L.XXII, — NO. 83. 5 
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** Go steal for me your father's goldt 
Likewise your mother's fee, 
And the best span of horses that Is in your father's bam. 
All there stand thirty and threei three, three.** 

She stole for him her father's gold, 

Likewise her mother's fee. 
And the best span of horses that was b her father's bam. 

An there' stand thirty and three, three, three. 

She mounted upon her milk-wlute steed. 

And he on the iron-gray; 
They rode till they came to the brink of the sea. 

O long, long bdore day, day, day. 

'"light off, lig^t off, my pretty, fair maid, 
'Light off, I say unto thee; 
For six kings' daughters I have drowned here, 
And you the seventh shall be, be, be." 

She turned herself all round and round. 
And viewed the leaves on tree4 
^O think what a tin and a very great shame 
For to drown a maid Eke me, me, me." 

He turned himself all round and round, 

And viewed the leaves <m the tree. 
She took him by his waist so small. 

And plunged him into the sea, sea, sea. 

^LJe there, lie there, you false-hearted km^it, 
Lie there, I say unto thee. 
For if six kings' daughters you have drowned here. 
Why you the seventh shaJl be, be, be." 

She mounted upon her milk-white steed. 

And led the iron-gray. 
She rode till she came to her own father's door, 

O long, long before day, day, day. 

The first that she saw was her own father dear« 

From hb chamber-window so hij^ 
Saying, ^What is the matter with my pretty Polly, 

That she's out so long before day, day, day? " 

''The old cat came to my cag^ door. 
And she frightened me so, as you see, 
I was only a-calling on my pretty Polly, 
For to call the old cat away, way, way." 
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IV 



THX XAST KENTUCKY HQXS 



t. 



Oh the East Kentud^ WOm, 

How majestic and how grandt 
Wiih their summits bathed b g^iy 

Like a Prince oi (Manuel's?) land. 
Is it any wond^ then, that my heart with rapture thriUs 

As I stand once more with loved onea 
On those East Slentucky Hills? 

RzraADi 

Oh those hills, beautiful hillsl 
How I love those East Kentucky Hillsl 

If o*er sea or land I loam 
^ Still I think ot happy home 

And my friends among those East Kentud^ Hilla. 

Oh the East Kentucky HOls 

Where my childhood days were passed, 
Where I often wandered, lonely, and the future tried to cast 

Many were my visions brij^ 
Which the future ne*er fulfilled; 

But how sunny were my day-dreams 
On those East Kentudgr HOlsl 

Oh those East Slentucky BSh, 

How majestic and how grand, 
^th their summits pointing skyward t 

To that Great Ahnighty Land. i 

[Rest <A stanza missing.] 

Oh the East Kentucky HiDs^ 

I must bid you now adieu { 

In my home beyond the mountains >' 

I diaU ever think of you — { 

In the evening time of life I 

If my Heavenly Father wills 

I shaU still behold a vision 
Of those East Kentucky Hilla. 

V 

THX KSTUKNINO SOLDIKft 

A neat young lady at work b the garden, 

A gay young soldier came riding by. 
He stepped up to this neat young lady 

And says, ''Kind lifiss, wont you marry me?** 

* This I did not learn from mother or father, and I don't doubt that It hat been pob- 
llshed. — CH. 
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** You're not a man of &ncj hc»ior, 

You're not the man I was taking you to be, 
Imposing on a neat young lady, ^ 

Saying, 'Elind 'Miss, won't you many me?' 

^I have a true love in the army, 

He's been gone for seven long years; 
And if he's gone for seven years longer. 
No man on earth can marry me." 

Texhaps he's dead, perhaps he's drowned. 
Perhaps he's on some battlefield slain, 
Perhaps he's stolen some fair girl and married her. 
Perhaps you'll never see him again." 

^If he's dead I hope he's haj^. 
Or if he's on some battlefield slain. 
Or if he has stolen some fair girl and married her, 
I love that girl for loving him." 

He drew his hands all out of his pockets. 

And his fingers both neat and smaQ; 
And the rings that shone upon them. 

Beneath her feet he let them faD. 

She picked them up on her little fingers; 

The kisses she gave them was one, two, three, 
Saying, ^Is this my little sinj^ soldier. 

Returning home to marry me? " 

VI 

THX KUXDER OF MSB. BROUGHTON 
Written and oompoted bj C O. Oalu, BUnd Musldan, Richmond, Ky. 

In Knox county, an awful crime 

Occurred near Barboursville 
By two negroes on Filing Creek, 

When an was dark and stiU. 
On Saturday Brou^on came home, 

Gave money to his wife. 
Forty dollars he had worked out b the mbes; 

That cash cost her her life. 

A negress named Annie Henson 

Wtth Mrs. Bfoughton sUyed, 
Gave the alarm soon in the ni^bt^ 

A failse statement she made. 
She said that men unknown to her 

The house had broken in 
Had killed and robbed Mrs. Broughton, 

She lied to hide her rin* 
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Ndghbon found nothing but the blood. 

The bodj thejr did sedc, 
They aearched in VBin tiU morning dawut 

And found her near the ciedu 
Some cruel hands had murdered her. 

And in the darknna fled. 
Her throat was cut from ear to ear, 

Afanost severing her head. 

Bloodhounds were quicklj dispatched for. 

And soon were on the trail, 
Jess Fitzgerald was caug^ m the mines, 

And placed in Barboiursville jaiL 
Ine negress was arrested, too^ 

A coiies^on she made, 
How she and Fitzgerald had planned the plot. 

And parts that each had played* 

She said that Fitzgerald was there and left. 

Came back in a shoit time, 
She held the victim on the bed, 

Whfle he committed the crime. 
He took the cash and ran away, 

To Artemus fled. 
Next day the men came into town; 

" We'll lynch them both,*' they said. 

They were taken to Stanford jail. 

And kept there for a while. 
But were brought back to BaiboursviOe^ 

And both were placed on triaL 
Ihe troops were there with gattUng gun, ^ j 

Guardhig court house and jail, * t 

Ihe jury sentenced Fitzgerald to hang; ': 

Now let justice prevaiL f\ 

He said he forced Annie to hdp^ — | 

He soon his God must meet; 

She got fifteen years in the pen, C 

They could not justice cheat. [ 

Poor woman will deep on in the tomb, . 

Until life's toils are done, [ 

Then her murderers will be avenged \ 

By the Immortal One. f\ 

I 
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vn 

TB£ SOUTHERN XAZLROAD WRECK, WHICH OCCURRED NEAR MEW MARKET, 

TEMN., 8EPT., Z904 

Written mud composed bj Cbailet O. Oaks. 

One Autumn morn in Tennessee 

An awful wreck was heard. 
East of Knoxville, and near New Market, 

Was where the crash occurred; 
The East and West bound passenger trains 

Were running at hig^ qpeed. 
They struck eadi other on a curve^ 

'T was a horrible Afjbt indeed. 
The engine crew on the West bound train 

Their orders had misread; 
About one hundred and fiftj were hurt. 

And near seventy are dead. 
The passengers were riding along. 

And chatting the time away, 
Reading and smoking, and laughing and talking. 

And all seemed brigl^ and gpiy. 

Chorus 

Hie people were ezdted, 

Hiey wept aloud and said: 
My God, there's a wreck on the railroad 

And many we fear are dead. 
Oh how much of sadness, 

Oh how many pains. 
Many sad hearts are addng 

For friends on the ill fated trains. 

But in a moment the scene was changed 

To one of sad despair; 
For shrieks of dying men and women 

And children fiU^ the air. 
The track was strewn with dead and dying, 

'T was an awful sig^t that day. 
Hie engbe crews were buried alive. 

Without even time to pray. 
A little giri with her head mashed, . 

CaUed ^ Mamma*' each dying breath, 
Her parents lay not far away, 

But they are still b death. 
One lady, a sharp piece oi wood 

Her body had pierced through 
Her little babe lay in her arms, 

But death soon clahned it too. —Chorus. 



One dying woman prayed to Uve, 
Just for her children dear; . 
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A headless woman's bodj lay there, 

Her head was lying near. 
Nurses and doctors soon arrived 

From KnozviUe <m a train; 
And they all labored very hard 

To save life and ease pain. 
People in Knoxville rushed to the depot, 

More news to ascertain; 
For many had relatives and friends 

Aboard eadi btal train. 
Little could they learn till four o'clock, 

A train pulled in that day 
With seventy who were badly hurt, 

Six dying on the way. — Chorxts. 

Excitement was not over then, 

For people were filled with dread; 
Till eight o'clock, a train pulled in, 

Bearing forty-two dead. 
And many who kissed their friends farewell 

Before they went away. 
Soon were brought back to them b death 

With lips as cold as day. 
Hie next day was the Sabbath day. 

And many were laid to rest, 
We trust they were on the Lcmi's dde. 

And now are with the blest. 
And when we board a railroad train. 

It's little do we know; 
That we may meet the same sad fate. 

And into eternity go. — Chorus. 

vra 

I went up on the mountain 
And I gpive my horn a blow; ^ 

And I thou^ I heard my true love say, 
Yonder comes my beau. ' "" 

A verse of a song which a young Berea student used to hear often at 
his home in Owsley County. 

UNivExsmr of Wisconsot, MAmson, Wis. 
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FOLK-MUSIC IN AMERICA 
BY PHILLIPS BARRY 

The existence of American folk-song is no longer a matter of q>eciila- 
tion and doubt. The great numbers of ^n^g people, living or dead, 
who have made homes in our land, have brought with them to our shores 
the songs their fathers sang, giving the impetus at the same time to the 
growth of a native species of folk-song, whereby folk-poetry and folk- 
music has come to be an American institution^ And the voice of the 
folk-singer may yet be heard, as well in the heart of the great dty as on 
the lonely hillside.^ That much of this treasure of traditional song may 
not pass away, some effort has already been made, — for it is, alasl too 
true that its days are numbered. It is to be hoped that this effort may 
lead to the founding of an American Folk-Song Society. The collections 
made by Professor Belden and others in the West, as well as the results 
of my own researches in the North Atlantic States, testify eloquently to 
the wealth of material nigh at hand. If for no other reason, the great 
mass of American folk-song is worthy of preservation, as a means of 
making a record of a phase of American home-life which co.istitutes 
an unwritten and neglected chapter in the history of the manners and 
customs of our people. 

Yet there is another reason. The melodies to which folk-songs are 
sung in America are of infinite variety, and in many instances rarely 
beautiful To this source the composer of the future, who shall found 
a school of American muric, wiU turn for his inspiration. 

In the present article, which will serve as an introduction to a more 
detailed treatment of the subject, to be made by me in the near future, 
I shall discuss briefly the forms and species of melody, — modes, 
structure, etc., — and make some mention of the perdstence of cer- 
tain definite national types. 

I. THE H0DE8 

Folk-music has a mder range in modal structure than the composer 
of to-day, self-restricted, avails Umself of. The greater number of airs, 
it is true, are cast in the familiar ''major scale,'' — the Ionian mode of 
the mediaeval writers, called also by them '' tonus lascivus,** in recognition 
of the fact that already at that time it was the usual mode of secular 
melodies, in contradistinction to certain other modes r^arded as more 
fitting for sacred music. In my collection, more than seventy-five per 

* The Irish people in our Urge cities tie keeping alive a great quantity <d folk-song. 
W. C.» Boston, Mass., tells of hearing a dty laborer of Irish extraction sing from %T,u. 
to 5 A. M., without singing a song twice, a worth/ rival to the "old singing-men" of Baring- 
Gould and otheis. 
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cent are in this mode, an indication of a f act, which, on examination, 
will be found to hold true of other large collections of folk-melodies. 
Many traditional tunes^ however, bdng those especially which are said 
to soimd uncouth to unaccustomed ears, are cast in the so-called eccle- 
siastical modes, the characteristic feature of which is the minor seventh. 
Four such modes^ are still in use: to wit, — 



1. Mode of A, or iEolian. 

2. Mode of D, or Dorian. 

3. Mode of E, or Phrygian. 

4. Mode of G, or l^xolydian. 



jiijj 



Specimen melodies, chosen from among those in my collection, will 
serve to illustrate the peculiar features of these four modes. I have but 
one tune in the Phrygian. The rarity of this mode in British folk-music, 
and consequently in American, is a fact often mentioned by those who 
have written upon the subject* 

I. JEolian Mode 
Ejno John and the Bishop of Cantesbxtry.' 



t^jiJJJir r i rrriJ jiJJJif n^ 



r r ir '' r r ^ii* f r 1 ^ " ^ i i * r r 



fif r ri^'i J i J J J i -j' i nr'iJ J J ^i 



* These modes msy be represented on the piano hj taking the white kejB onl/i In the 
ocUves, A— A, D— D, B— E, G— G, respecthd/. 

< R. V. Wflliams (Jtmmal cf th$ PMSoni Society, U, p. zzz) writes, ''The Phrygian 
mode is exceedingly rare in British folk-song.** 

* King John and tks Bishcf, A. From M. E. E., througih S. A. P., Providence, R. I. 
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NAMor My Lovnu^ 



ii jr ij M r iM.1,1 'I I 'I I ii Ml t1 



Ii I I ii T l ffJlJi l i i iJ i 



COMX ALL YOU RUDS YoUNO M£N.* 



i^ 



jM I' fir f'fH j u frii TrifM 



I f fjU f7 




Baxbasa Allan.' 

J.IJJ r l r rr 



2. Dorian Mode 



I 



m 



*^k' f i r ^ i ^.n-jhjij ''NJjlj.lj i 



William Tayloi.^ 



Aa/f T' ne f r J.iJ'f f f | JJ- ^ 



t'l. j'jf f i r; i'j i /j'j> J'ljii^ a 



T&ERB WAS A FKOO.* 



|il ji l j- jiJ' JIJ* ■f'^'-ljijijiJ'. i j J Jj jjj jiJ' Ji 



/■jj. i ettc e i c^ufj:; pir ^Ffi ^^ 



•^' >J^.ljij!ji''' l /J'J''^- l j'."Ji^ ^^ 



* F^om MS. of 1790. * Fkom MS. dt 1790. 

' Bonny Barbara AUan^ E. F^om M. E. H., St Muyt, Pa. 
« Wmiam Taylor^ £. From O. P. A. C, Hanbbiug, Pa. 

* rA# Ff0^ and th$ 3iou9$t B. Fkom S. L. G.« Canton, Mast. 
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TisENCiy My SomJ 



Pcih-MuHc in America 
3* Phrygian Mod$ 



IS 



£j F^= :?= r^ J. J - -?--■-+ I I I " ^ r_ " "j — r 





J/JJN J ^ I J.'g 



1^—1^ 



PI 



Prstty Polly. • 



4. Mixolydian Mod$ 




i^^mnUji^fi i niir^Um ^ ^ 



MaryNeill.* 



^^^^^^^s^^^ 



i^ 



i-*^ 



±3(: 



i 



T-^ 



^^ 



^ 



llT]-j9j-;ij-j^l_^^jj^ | j J jTjj I j j^^y il 



Give ms a Kiss of thb Pkstty Bsidx.^ 



'i^h i i ^^r^^ri-^^^^^m^ 



fe 



^ ^ i j^iJU^Uii-fi i J .1 J J5 i jj4 J 



fe:^ I JJ.3Jj:3 l /jfe^ l jj:^jlj ll 



* Itfftf RandaU^ J. From M. R. liC, Newtonvfllet Mast. 
' PoUy Oliver, C From S. Cy BottoOy Mus. 

* Mary NeiU, A. From S. C^ BottoOy liiast. 

^ Katharim Jaffray, B. From S. C9 Bostoiit Mast. ' 
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Some so-called modal airs lack the distinguishing features of oneor 
another of the modes described above. Such an air b the following, — 
it might be regarded as Dorian, since it has the minor seventh and the 
major azth, — though the prominence given to the seventh is good 
reason for treating it as Mixolydian, in spite of the absence of the dis- 
tinguishing majcHT third. 



Gksen grows ths Laukel.^ 



^ 



/IN 



J J rU.,jX5 



r.jij. J 



i^ 



J J f i -*-^ I f rrr 



^g 



iS*-*- 



Tyr 



p^m\^\rf \ ^r . fn\i?ii i ;.3h I I 



Change of mode occurs very rarely. What is understood by modulation^ 
that is^ change of key only; also the introduction of the major seventh 
into a minor melody, are special developments of artistic mudc. The 
accompanying melody illustrates change of mode. 

The King's Daughter.* 



>'^^ 1 1 J J J 



jf^ n Jijj 






In this instance the change is a violent one, from .Solian (or Dorian) to 
Ionian in the second part of the melody. 

n. STRUCTUSS 

Under this head I shall refer briefly to some of the structural pecul- 
iarities of folk-muac in America, which will serve to point out a di£fer- 
ence between a traditional tune, the product of individual invention 
plus communal re-creation, and a '^ composed'' tune. The difference b 
in many ways analogous to the difference, as regards diction, literary 
style, etc., between, say, "Sir Patrick Spens" and "The Wreck of the 
Hesperus," or any of the stirring but unconvindng inutations of the 
ancient ballad by Sir Walter Scott. Mudc, as well as words^ emphasizes 
as a fact the inimitabOity of foIk-SQiig. 

* Green grawe Ihe Lamd^ B. From O. F. A. C, Harritbu]^ Fir. 
. > Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knighi, G. Tiom J. C, Yindand, N. J. 
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To a folk-dnger, words and music together make the ballad he sings.^ 
The one b not felt to exist without the other. An interesting survival of 
what is evidently a very early form of ballad-dnging b the so-called 
circular tune, the feature of which b the absence of the tonic dose, as in 
the accompanying example, — 

Ramblx, my Son.* 



,irir-^jpiJ^TT i fL'i!f r i f Lr^ 



E 



rrrrf/ir rrriLrirOj jiiJrjr" 



Individual stanzas of a ballad bdng felt as part of a whole, likewise the 
air, as sung to any single stanza, was not the melody of the ballad, but 
part of it The dodng note would not be final, but would have reference 
to the continuation of the ballad, until, when the final stanza was reached, 
the mdody would take the form in the final cadence, that would indicate 
the song or ballad was finished. That these mdodies have come down to 
us in an incomplete form is readily accountable, because of the fact that, 
in singing a ballad, whereas the incomplete dose would occiur many 
times, the final cadence would occiur only once. The usual b m(»e 
readily remembered than the unusuaL' 

a. Partial Mdodies 

I can but give a very brief sunmiary of thb interesting feature of folk- 
music, in some of its manifestations one of the most striking. Partial 
mdodies, or musical phrases, set each to a verse, or, rather, a muacal 
sentence of a ballad, constitute the dements out of which a folk-tune b 
constructed. It will readily be observed by any one whojistens to a 
folk-singer, that in many instances partial mdodies, identical in form 
or nearly so, are repeated in different parts of the tune, according to a 
fixed law. The following formulas will serve to identify the more com- 
mon types of melodic structure.^ 

^ There are no recited haOads, People wbo do not tiog seldom know f olk-eoogB, and 
then only at recollections, often fragmentaiy, of songs thejr have heard sung. 

* Lord Randall, T. From O. F. A. C, Hanisbiiri^ Fla. 

' Some circular melodies are dance-tnnes, -—a fact pointing to the bUmate connection 
of ballad and dif pn ^t 

^ C J. Sharp {English Folk»Song, p. 79) treats the subject mote fully from the vleir* 
point of British folk-music. 
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First type : a/b, a, b. 
Thb Mebmaid.^ 
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z. Two dement^ d^ b. 



/IN 



iftjij J J nil J J j^ i ; J J n \ y -^ 



i# j i J n i j J J ni j J J n i j . i 



Second type: a, ft, y, a. 
The Iush GaiJ 



jlKir fTif-Jjj^^f^ i r Jj.jilJlif ^ 



ijl>rrr-r i rrr'fiJ./Jif Jf^if'^ 



^,>r'iri^l i ' rM fJ iJl Ji iJi 'J-J L II 



Third tyfe: o, a', c", *. 
LoKD Batbkam.* 



I'tnr r/ rir ^ c;r i r r ^ rif^^ 



jo f r f J^ i r f -^j iJ f f -^ i r i^ 



9. Three dement^ a» &» c 



First type: a, a\ ft, c 
Thb BimsER Boy.^ 



^^j-j i| . I 1 j i r J J j i r r r r 



^,r- S' r i f N J4 ^ ^tH J^r 



* Th$ Mermaii. A. Fhnn J. O. M^ Newlmiyt Vt 

* Ths Irish Gki^ B. From MS. of 1790. 

' y^Kii^ Beichaih C Ftom N. A. Ct Rome, Pa* 

* Th$ BtOehtr B^ A. ¥vm O. F. A. C, Haxrbbuigi FA. 
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Second type: a,h,VtC 
CouB Aix xov Maidens Faou* 




Third type: (hh^hc 
Fair Florilla.' 



W ^4Ujl-Ulj j l ^-l'^- l ^ i l i4;ff 




iF^Jijii i UjU'iJ' i ^ jij ^l 



3. Four or more d e m ent Si Ofh^c^d, etc 

First type: a, bfCfd. 
Thb Jolly Begoae.' 



A A A 




Second type: a^bfa^e^d^e. 
Thb Makino of thx Hay.^ 



s 



j;^ \ ^iJ'i^nTi \ i s:m \ U^ 





* r^ 5^^ ef Thym$t B. From MS. of xTpow 

* Fair PlcrOat C From A. W. L^ Thoniloii» N. H. 
' r%# /a0y Bf^/of , A. From S. C» Bottoii» Maat. 

« r%# JfoMi^ QftkiHay, A. From S. C Bortoa, Uau. 
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Third type: a, i> c, d, e, f, g, d^. 
Thk Gypsy Davy.* 



^ii \ j \ Nn \ f \ f \ i}\{: \ i.i]>, \ m 



Csomut. 



jJ i jj i jjjiJuij Jiij.;iJ.; i J J 



J.J l . 'Ji j Uj j 




3. NaHonal Types 

Folk-mdodies of Irish origin exhibit one ot two peculiarities of their 
own that are worthy of passing notice« For example, the arrangement 
of partial melodies according to the formulas, a, h, V, a, and a, b, V^ c, is 
very common. Another feature, even more marked, appears in the clos- 
ing cadence, — the repetition of the final note of the air. The accom- 
panying melody illustrates well both of these characteristics.' 



Adieu, my Lovely Nancy.* 



i 
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tjJrfjiJJJjji^ n i jjj jij Jr ^ 
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^ 



i 



j.^ i f.n r 



^^ 



Another melody, showing also the structural peculiarity of the penta- 
tonic scale, as well as the repetition of the final note, is worthy of inclu- 
sion here, by reason of its great beauty. 

* The Gypsy Laddu, P. Fkom L. N. C, Boston, Man. 

* Cf. altoifory Neitl and Cfoe ms a Kiss^th$ Pretty Bride^ s. v., Misolydiaa mode. 

* Ftom S. C, Boston, Mass. 
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The Green Mossy Banes ov xhb T.ea.* 
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'^Ij | J-Tjj^iM*j^ l jr?j^j-j].l l 



3. 

^ Though a modal rather than a structural peculiarity of melody, it 
may be remarked that Irish Angers have a lildng for airs cast in the 
Mixolydian mode. 

33 Ball Stxxr, Boston, Mass. 

^ ¥nm S. C» Boston, Maat. • 

voL.xxn.— NO.83. 6 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOOETY 

The Society met at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, in affilia- 
tion with the American Anthropological Association and Section H 
of the American Association tot the Advancement of Science, from 
December 28, 2908, to January z, Z909« 

The Comidl of the Society met on December 29 at the Maryland 
Institute. The Society held its annual buaness meeting on the same 
day and at the same place. 

President Dixon presided, and Dr. George A. Dorsey was appointed 
Secretary of the meeting. 

The Treasurer presented his report for the period from December 
24, 1907, to December 24, 1908. 

XECEIPT8 

Balance from last statement Iii5i8.73 

Receipts from annual dues ••....• 831.20 

Subsoiptions to Publication Fund 231.00 

Sales through Houghton, lififlOin & Co. (net ci mailing and other 
expenses): 

Memoiri ' 47.13 

Journal of American Folk-Ixnre, June x, 1907, to Decembtf x, 
1908, less 10 % commission, and charges for expressage, mafl- 

ing, printing, etc. .• ~ 638.32 

Sales <rf reprints to authors 34.65 

Sales of back numbers of Journal through the Secretary . . . X2.50 

California Branch, A. L. Kroeber, Acting Treasurer, balance left 

over from their fiscal year, X906-X907 • • . • 25.75 

Interest account on biJance, Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, 
Mass. 34.XI 

*3»373-39 

DISBUSSEUENTt 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., f<Mr manufacture <rf Journal (rf American 

Folk-Lore, Nos. 79, 80^ 81, 82 I1.350.49 

Houghton, WSBin & Co., tor printing circular letter to members . 26.22 

•* « w M « reprints for authors . . X54.37 
•• «« M «i a noticed annual meeting, 

and sending same to members 7.03 

H. M. ffight, Boston, Mass., printing bill forms, envelopes, etc. • 7.25 

Treasurer's postage 8.50 

Secretary's " xo.8o 

Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Permanent Secretary, for typewriting, for 

rubber stamp, clerk-hire, and express 7.37 

Allen Bros., Boston, Mass., rubber stamp for treasurer . . . 1.50 

Amoufti carried farvHifd lii573*S3 
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Amount brought forward $XfS73*S3 

American Anthropological Association, one third cost of the Jcrint 
Committee meeting at Chicago, HL; and one half the cost of 

printing programmes, postal cards, reply cards, typewriting, etc 39*o6 
Helen Leah Reed, Secretary of the Boston Bnmch, Cambridge, 

Mass., stamped envelopes 3.16 

Edward W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing cards for the 

Publication Fund 7.00 

£. M. Backus, for cdlecting material in the South for the Journal 

cl American FoDc-Lcnre 10.00 

Rebate to the Cambridge Branch, M. L. Femald, Treasurer • 17.50 

" « "Boston " A.R.Tisdale, ** . 36.50 

** "Missouri " Mrs. L. D. Ames, " . xo.oo 

« " CaHfomia " A. L. Kroeber, Acting TVeas. la.oo 

" " " Iowa " E. K. Putnam, Treasurer . 5.00 

Appropriation by the Council to California Branch • . • • 50.00 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass., collecting checks . • • 9.80 

^ $1,772.66 

Balance to new account i^6oo,js 

*3,373-39 
EuoT W. Remick, Treasurer. 

This report was duly accepted, and the Preddent nominated a com- 
mittee, consbting of Messrs. A. M. Tozzer, H. J. Spinden, and R. G. 
Fuller, to audit the same. 

Upon nomination by the Council, officers were elected; and the fol- 
lowing list shows the constitution of the Council, including officers 
holding over from previous elections:— 

Pbesident, Dr. John R. Swanton, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 
D. C. 

FiBST Vice-Pbesident, Professor F. N. Robinson, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. 

Second Vice-Pbesident, Professor Mc€e Forticr, Tulane University, 
New Orleans. ^ 

Editor o? Jousnai, Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Permanent Secretary, Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer, Harvard Univeraty, 
Cambridge. 

Treasurer, Mr. Eliot W. Renuck, Boston* 

Councillors. (For three years) : Professor H. M. Bdden, Univeraty 
of Missouri ; Professor E. K. Putnam, Davenport, Iowa; Dr. George A. 
Dorsey, Field Museum of Natural Sstory, Chicago. (For two years) : 
Dr. R. H. Lowie, American Museum of Natural Blstory, New Ycark; 
Professor P. E. Goddard,* University of California; Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico City.* (Fear one year) : Dr. F. A. Colder,* Univcraty of Missouri; 
Dr. H. M. Hurd,* Baltimore. 

^ OmnciDon holding orer. 
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The following are also members of the Coundl, either as past Ptesa- 
dents of the Society within five years or as Presidents of local Branches : 
Professor G. L. Kittredge, Miss Alice Fletcher, Professor A, L. Eroeber, 
Professor R. B. Dixon, Professor F. W. Putnam, Professor R. B. Perry, 
Mr. Charles Keeler, Miss Mary A. Owen, Professor Charles B. Wilson, 
Professor A. C. L. Brown. 

On December 30 Professor R. B. Dixon gave his Presidential address 
on '' The Mythology of the Central and Eastern Algonkins.'' 

The following papers were presented at the meeting of the Fdk- 
IxMre Society:— 

Louise Rand Basgom, ''Ballads and Songs of Western North 
Carolina.'' 

Dr. C. Hast Mersiaic, ''Battle of the First People with Dakko, 
the Sun God, — a Hamfo Myth." 

Dr. Clark Wissler, "Observations on Esoteric Narratives as the 
Source of Myths." 

Miss Mary W. F. Speers, "The Importance of Recording Negro- 
Lore, Dialects, and Melodies.'' 

George Will, "Songs of the Western Cowboys.** 

Dr. R. H. Lowie, "Additional Catch-Words for Mytholo^cal 
Motives.*' 

F. B. Washington, "Notes on the Northern Wintun Indians." 

Leo Frachtenbero, "Traditions of the Coos Indians of Orq;on, 
collected by H. H. St Clair, ad.** 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam, "Transmigration in California.** 

Dr. John Peets Cross, "Folk-Lore from the Southern States.** 

Phillips Barry, "Folk-Muac in America.** 

The following abstract of a portion of the report of the Permanent 
Secretary to the Coimdl in r^ard to the activities of the Society and 
its condition was read and ordered printed: — 

GENERAL FINANCIAL CONDmON 

The general financial condition of the Society b only fairly satis- 
factory. The balance in December, 1908, shows an increase of about 
one hundred doll^urs over that of December^ 1907. This does not by 
any means represent the relative strength of the finances in these two 
years. In 1907, there was an item of $900.83 as part of the cost of print- 
ing the Ninth Memoir. No expenses were incurred this year for Me- 
moirs. The statement of Houghton, Mifflin & Company for receipts 
in 1908 for sale of Journal contains several unusual items, such as re- 
ceipts from fordgn agents, which do not come r^ularly. 

The cost of publishing the Journal has increased $21740 from last 
year. I have made an exhaustive study of the cause of thb increase 
by comparing the detailed bills^ and I find that the greater part of it 
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is due to an increase in the price of typesetting. Tbis, together with 
a slight increase in the cost of omrectionS) makes up the difference. 

A new item appears also for the first time in 1908, the cost of rejmnts 
given to authors. A small pcntion of this amount is met by authors 
who order more than the usual fifty copies and by those who order covers. 
The net cost to the Society for reprints amounted to $119.72. In former 
years extra copies of the Journal were printed at slight expense, and these 
were divided up and served as reprints. 

There has been a net loss on the Journal of l43*44 during the year. 
This would have amounted to much more if we had not recdved an • 
unusually large amount from the publishers iar the sale of the JoumaL 
This amount does not represent the sum we may expect from this source 
each year. 

From a study of the siunmary of the Treasurer's report, which is 
printed on p. 83, it wiU be seen that we cannot increase the cost of 
publication without a conaderable increase in income.' The Journal 
is not self-supporting. 

StJlOIARY O? TltEASUBER'S STATEMENT, AND COMPASISON WITH 

THE YEAS 1907 

Journal Account 
Receipti 1907 1908 

Dues from all sources 

less rebates 801.65 775*95 

Sales of Journal 338.36 x 139.01 65a83 1436.77 



Z470.31 
Loss 43-44 



Expenses 
Manufacture ci Journal 
Net cost of reprints 


113309 
0.00 


1133-09 
S'9» 


»3S<M9 
119.7a 


ablkation Fund 


Gain 


] 


Recite 
Subscriptions 
Sale of Memcnrs 


143.00 


315-43 


931.00 
_ 47-13 


Expenses 
"Los Pastores" (partial) 


690.83 


690.83 


o.oe 



a78.i3 



aoo 



Loss 37S-4X Gain 278.13 

1906 1907 1908 

Balance in treasury, Dec 25, Xi93X.oi X1518.73 x»6oa73 

I r^et to report that the membership has fallen o£F during the year. 
Last year we haid 379 members, this year there are 358 members, enrolled 
on the books, a loss of 21. This loss is mainly due to the failure of the 
Arizona Branch to keep alive. There were 34 members in the Branch. 
Four remained as members of the general Society. 
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Tlus loss of thirty members from Arizona was more than made up 
by a gain in other directions, so that the net loss is 21 for the j^ear. 

A number of names of members who have never paid dues to the.So- 
dety have been dropped from the lists, and it will take another year 
before we can remove from the list all those who are more than two 
years in arrears. Several local secretaries are not willing to drop these 
names, even after repeated warnings from the Treasurer of the Society. 

The question of membership should be considered by the Coimdl. 
At the present time, with the exception of the local secretaries, there is 
no one whose duty it is to have the question of membership in mind. 
Large areas are not covered by the local Branches, and it is in these 
places that work ought to be done to increase the membership. Wash- 
ington, New York, and Chicago ought to be fruitful fidds for mission- 
ary work. There are many names of anthropologists, in addition to 
names of those interested in folk-lore from other sides, which are not 
on the list of members. 

I therefore respectfuOy request the Coundl to condder the appoint- 
ment of a memberslup committee, appointed or dected according to 
their place of reddence. In this way different parts of the country will 
be covered, and a little work on the part of each member of the com- 
mittee would result in an increase in membership, which b needed in 
order that the Journal may become self-supporting 

CONDITION OF LOCAL BRANCHES 

Boston Branch. — There are 94 members enrolled, a gain of 4 over 
the year 1907. 

Cambridge Branch. — There is a linut of 40 to membership. This 
number is usually mdntained. 

California Branch. — Th^ finandal conditions of the Branch are 
in a much more promidng condition than at this time last year. The 
proceedings of the Branch have contributed much interesting material 
to the contents of the Journal. The Sodety has, during the past year, 
made an appropriation of $50.00 toward the expenses of the Branch in 
the hope of enabling it to organize its work. 

Missouri Branch. — Tht membership has remdned the same as 
last year. 

The annual meeting of the Branch was held on February 8, at Wash- 
ington Univerdty, St. Louis. There was a morning and afternoon 
sesaon, and several papers were read. Many of the contributions will 
appear in the Journal. 

Iowa Branch. — The membership has remained the same as last 
year. 

The Branch hdd a most successful joint meeting at the Univerdty 
of Iowa on November 5th and 6th, in connection with the Iowa Sodety 
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of the Archfi^Iog^cal Institute of America ainl the Iowa Anthropo- 
logical Society. There were four joint sesaons, and a large number 
of interesting papers were presented. Several of these will appear in 
the JoumaL 

Illinois Branch. — The Ulinms Branch has been organized mainly 
through the efforts of Professcnr H. A, V. Jones. Professor A. C. L. 
Brown of Northwestern University is president of the Branch, Professor 
H. A. V. Jones of the University of lUinds is secretary. 

Arizona Branch. — It has not been possible to keep this Branch afive. 
The Secretary, Dr. Colder, left Arizona, and no one has been found 
to take his place. 

A Canadian Folk-Lore Society has lately been established, and there 
is every reason to hope that within a short time it will be affiliated with 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 

JOUSNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORS 

I am glad to report an increase in the number of libraries and col- 
Itges subscribing to the JoumaL Last year this list numbered 109. 
For 1908 the number is 116. A circular letter was sent out to all the 
libraries on the mailing list of Houghton Mifflin Companjr's catalogues. 
This resulted in several additions to the list, and in one or two cases files 
of the Journal were bought I propose at the beginning of 2909 to repeat 
this, and to send in addition a list of the libraries already subscribing 
for the Journal. This includes all the large libraries and tiie collies of 
the United States. Each new name on this list means a permanent 
addition to the income of the Society. There is not the same fluctuation 
as in the case of members. 

Report 0} the Editor. — During the past year the editor has endeavored 
to obtain for the Journal a number of papers of greater weight This has 
made it necessary to print in each number of the Journal at least one 
long paper. Since the number of pages for each number is only about 
eighty, it is rather difficult to place papers of such length in a sinj^e 
number, and it seemed advantageous to issue a double number in 
midsummer in order to gain room for papers of this type. Unfor- 
tunately it is not posdble to pursue this policy constandy, because 
the interval between issues of the ^ngle numbers would be too long, 
and also because the r^uladons of the Post-Office forbid the combina- 
tion of two numbers into one. The supply of material for the Journal 
has increased so much that it seems impossible to print all the good 
papers that are offered now in the space of 320 to 360 pages, which are 
the limits of the Journal. It seems therefore highly dedrable to increase 
the Journal to at least 400 pages annually. This, however, would in- 
crease the financial burdens of the Society by twenty per cent., and it 
does not seem feasible to make tMs increase in the size of the Journal 
unless additional means are forthcondng. 
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Thanks to the efiForts made by Professor G. L. Kittredge and others, 
a conaderable amount of mat^ial relating to European folk-lore has 
been offered for publication in the Journal, and it is the hope of the 
Editor that this department of the Journal may be considerably 
strengthened in coming years. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Negro Folk-Lore is still weak, 
and it will require con^derable effort to develop it adequately and to 
stimulate much-needed activity in this direction. 

Another department of the Journal that reqiures further develop- 
ment b that of book reviews. The number of books reviewed is en- 
tirely out of proportion in comparison to the material published annually, 
and reviews do not appear sufficiently promptly. For the development 
of this department of the Journal the cooperation of students is ur- 
gently needed. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the considerable number of 
subscribers who have contributed to the expense of preparing and 
printing the index. 

PUBUCATION FUND AND TENTH MEllOnt 

By vote of the Council in 1907, the Publication Fund b to be kept 
separate from that of the other accounts of the Society. The Treasurer's 
statement will not show this separation of accounts. This was not 
deemed necessary for the present year, as there has been nothing ex- 
pended on this account. 

By vote of the Coimdl in 1907, the Tenth Memoir is to be an Index 
of the twenty volumes of the Journal, and the Collection of Maryland 
Folk-Lore which was to constitute the Tenth Memoir was placed on the 
list of prospective publications. The preparation of the index has been 
taken up. The Editor reports progress, and hopes to be able to send 
the manuscript to the printer about the end of February of the coining 
year. 

As I said last year in my report, I think that Memoirs should come 
out at more frequent intervab than in previous years. Subscriptions 
to the Fund come in more readily when there is something definite to 
promise by way of publication. $231.00 have been subscribed tMs year 
for the index. 

I suggest to the Council the possibility of dedicating the Tenth Me- 
moir, the Index to the twenty volumes of the Journal, to the memory 
of Mr. Newell. The twenty volumes are largely the result of hb indi- 
vidual efforts, and an index to these writings would serve very ap- 
propriately as a Memorial to him. 

I cannot close my report without thanking the President of the Society 
and the E^Ux of the Journal for thdr kind cooperation in the work 
of the year. The publishers of the Journal have also been ready to 
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furnish me with any detaik in rtg^ to the financial ride of the affairs 
of the Society. 

I can but feel that the Society has started on a new era of prosperity, 
and that the memory of the founder will be perpetuated in an organi- 
zation and a publication worthy of him and his associates, 

Alfred M. Tozzei, 
Permanent Secretary. 

The following recommendations of the Secretary were adopted by 
the Council: — 

The Tenth Memoir, "An Index to the Twenty Volumes of the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore/' is to be {ninted as a Memorial Volume to the 
late William Wells Newell, the Founder of the Society. 

It was resolved to appoint a Committee on Membership. The President 
appointed the following Committee : the President ex officio, the Editor 
ex officio, the Secretary ex officio, Professcnr Fortier, Mrs. J. G. Bourke, 
Miss Du Bois, Dr. Gardner, Mrs. McNeil, Mr. S. Hagar, Professor 
Prudden, Dr. Dorsey, Dr. Gordon, and Miss Wardle. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

Arikaka Creation Myth. — In vd. vi <rf this Journal (iSpj), i^. 123 
H seq.f Mr. George Bird GrinneO has published an account of the Arikara 
Creation myth, as recorded by Rer. C. L. Hall. In the original notes ot the 
collector, written at Fort Berthold, in March, 1881, which are preserved in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, a few data are contained which are worth 
preserving, since the present form of the myth contains a number of traits 
that are not found in the various records publbhed by later collectors (see 
George A. Dorsey, "Traditions of the Ankara'' [Washington, Carnegie Insti- 
tution], pp. II e^ seq.). The variants, together with some critical and explan- 
atory remarks kindly furnished by Mr. GrinneO, are given in the following 
lines. 

When introducing his account. Rev. Hall says, "The following account 
of the creation and early hbtoiy of mankind was obtained from an Arikara 
Indian who said he had paid a quantity of buffalo taken in hunting for the 
privilege of hearing it from the lips of a 'medicine-man.' The story was 
afterward told to him a second time, that he might remember it correctly, 
and he again paid for the relation. The story as told by the Indian was written 
down as he tdd it. Lately we desired to hear it again, that any mistakes might 
be corrected, but the narrator refused on the ground that the 'medicine- 
men' were displeased with him for having tdd the story to white people." 

In the account itself the term ''God" is used throughout for Alius. It 
is not stated that God made the earth, but created "a people of stone and 
iron." — The following is not contained in the manuscript of Rev. Hall: 
" Many of the people being big and heavy, and so able to move only slowly, 
could not reach the tops dt the hiUs to which all tried to escape for safety, 
and even those who did so were drowned by the rising waters, which at last 
covered the whole land." — In the account ci the duck and the mosquito 
a remark b added in Rev. Hall's version, in reference to the presence of these 
two animals after the deluge: "It is always thus with ducks and mosquitoes, 
you cannot tdl where they go to, but they always come." — The obstacles 
met during the migrations of the tribes are recorded by Rev. Hall in the 
following order: First a river, which the people cross, following a fish with 
sharp fins on its back, that is taken out di the sacred bundle. "Some poor 
women and children who lagged behind, did not get across in time and were 
drowned in the waters and afterward transformed into fishes. Thus we 
see that fishes are relations of mankind." The second obstacle b a dense 
forest, through which the mole burrows. The laggards are transformed into 
moles, muskrats, beavers, and animals ci like nature, that live under ground. 
The third obstacle b a ravine, where the laggards are transformed into birds. 
Mr. Grinnell has remarked in hb eariier publication that the order fai 
which the obstacles to the progress of the original company are encountered 
varies in the different versions given to him by various old men. A version 
which was told to him by Pahukatawi, who is said to have been bom in 1831, 
declares that various tribes of the original company — among which he 
mentioned Arikara, Pawnee, Sioux, and Mandan — all moved together 
slowly from the big mountains in the south, and camped on a high hill called 
the Rough Butte. Another narrator spoke of thb hill as the "Hard Butte 
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in the Black HUll^ Pahukatawt, when tdling the nqrth to Mr. Grinndl, 
said that all the Ankara passed safdy over the deep raviney which could be 
crossed only by aid <rf the bird called ^striking bone;** thus implying that 
the laggards caught there and changed to aniinals bdonged to other tribes. 
— The '' Blue Mountains** are ^presumed to be the Rodky Mountains." — 
When the people gamble, one man ^lost neaiiy all he had and wanted to 
stop, but hb partner would not stop. Whereupon the man said, 'You will 
have to take (or kill) me then.* — 'Wdl/ answered the other; 'I will take 
you.* But in the next game the loser won bade all he had lost, whoeat the 
other player grew angiy and the two began to fight** At that time the peo-' 
pie divided into nine tribes. — When they reach the Missouri River (p. 134) - 
it is said, "Now they knew what the boy meant by saying, * We shall see life 
and live in it* He meant the 'Sacred Water,* the Missouri (the breastbrae 
of the great Mother Earth).** According to Mr. Grinndl, this name must be 
a translation of the Pawnee name<rf the Missouri 'Rxvtr^KUs'vA'niksii (''mys- 
terious water '*). — The beans which the boy to6k out <rf the bundle are in " the 
gullet of a buffalo.** — The inddent of obtaining the fire is not contained in 
Rev. Hall's version. — The two great fires that pursue the ptoplt are not 
identified with the two deserted dogs, but said to be "caused by the dogs,** 
although later on the dogs in the same version say, "We have bitten you,** 
meaning that the fire has harmed the people. — ^The record continues as told 
by Mr. Grinnell; but before the last paragraph on p. 137, the following 
inddent is found: "While living near the Missouri River and planting their 
fidd the Arikara remembered those parts of the great original company who 
had wandered away, and conduded that the reason why they saw no more 
of them was because of a dense pine forest between them. Tliey had recourse 
to the boy and his mysterious bundle again. In the bundle were seen birds* 
feathers, snake-skins, and other such things, but the first that moved was a 
mole who offered to make a road for one of the other tribes to return to 
them. The road he made b mariced to-day by a very prominent break or 
chasm in the Black Hills. This second tribe was very j^ad to find a road 
through the forests of the Black Hills and speedily followed it One night 
these strangers encamped in the Bad Lands and whfle they were feasting 
and dancing and singing there, one of them tramping about discovered the 
wonderful formation of rocks there that has the appearance of a dnerted 
village. It was then occupied by one of the bands of the Arikara tribe who had 
the first horses these strangers had ever seen, and a pair were presented to the 
travellers. They then came on until they reached the Missouri River, where 
they found four bands of Arikara living together near the great bend ot the 
Missouri, between Crow Creek and Fort Sully. As these two horses were 
brought into camp they were mtx:h wondered at and so highly prized that they 
were called 'mysterious dogs,* and were for several days worshipped. The 
Arikara have kept horses ever since, as they are good for travd, and do not 
as dogs give out in hot weather; and they are also valuable in hunting, 
and especially in Indian bartering. The Arikara have always kept near 
the Missouri River, and lived in great part by planting.** Obviously this, 
if it bdongs to the creation legend at all, is a late addition. The mythical 
origin of the horses is peculiar, since the Pawnee remember their filrst ac- 
quisitions (G. P. Grinnell, "Pawnee Hero Stories,** pp. 249, 265). Mr. 
Grinndl, when recording the Arikara myth twenty years ago, did not hear 
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of horses in connection with the citation myth. Two-Crows (Kakapi'tka), then 
chief priest of the Ankara, told him distinctly that they had received their 
horses from the Omaha. Tliey did not know what they were, nor their use, 
nor what they fed <m. 

Mr. Grinndl did not hear that the people were created by the Mother 
Com, but the Ankara constantly expressed their reverence for her who gave 
them all their culture, taught them how to make kettles of day, knives from 
stone in the ground, and how to make bows and arrows. 

In regard to the term Ne-sa'ru used by G. A. Dorsey in hb creation stories, 
Mr. Grinnell says that it is apparently the Ankara form of the Pawnee word 
lesharu (''chief '^. It seems to mean ''the chief pers(m." Mr. Grinnell never 
heard tUs term used for AtVus^ the principal god. 

Notes on the Northern Wintun Indians.^ — The following notes are 
based on the writer's boyhood recc41ections, forty and more years ago, of the 
Indians called Nomlaki, then living in the western part 6i Tehama County, 
along the upper portion of Elder and Thomes Creeks, in the vicinity of Low- 
rey, Paskenta, and Henlejrville. The largest village with which the author 
was personally acquainted was on a confluent of Elder Creek, a few miles 
north of Henkjrville. 

In phyacal appearance these Indians were quite different from those of Pit 
River, and from the Konkaus oi Maidu stock, who lived back of Chico. They 
were of medium stature and not notably inclined to be stout. Their features 
were good, and many women had beautiful hands and feet. The women gen- 
erally wore their hair banged across the forehead. The men, as a rule, wore 
their hair short, searing it off with a coal. The beard was usually pulled out. 
The pubic hair was not removed, as it was by the Yuki and Pit River Indians. 
Tattooing was practised somewhat, but not extensively. The nose was occa- 
sionally perforated. I have some remembrance of seeing three or four shdl 
beads {mempak) used as an ornament worn in the nose, but this was not cus- 
tomary. In general, bodily mutilations were not practised 

The various tribes of neighboring stocks were different from the Nomlaki 
in habits, implements, and physical appearance. The Yuki to the west were 
shorter, darker, rather broad, and with short necks and square shoulders. 
They were simpler or of a lower order in most things pertaining to their houses 
and mode of life. They were said to store no food, but to live from day to day. 
The Pit River Indians to the iK>rtheast resembled eastern Indians in general 
i^pearance, looking as though they might be related to tribes such as the 
Cheyenne. Their sharp e3res and pronounced features contrasted with the 
heavier and rather square features of the Nomlaki. The Konkau, of Maidu 
stock, to the east, seemed taller than the Nomlaki, and in certain ways resem- 
bled Hawaiians in their appearance. 

The Nomlaki lived in a beautiful country with rolling hOls and valleys, well 
watered and wooded. There were many springs, and it was near these that 
they generally lived. While the country mostly inhabited was between the 
Sacramento River and the Coast Range, trips were made to the river for 
the salmon-runs, and in the fall to gather wild grapes, whfle pine-nuts were 

* Communicated as part of the Proceedingi of the California Branch of the Amerkan 
Folk-Lore Sodety. A previous notice of these Indians by the author of the present paper 
has appeared in ''Notes on California Folk-Lore," in this Journal, xiz, 144, 1906. 
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gathered in the mountains. The mountains proper were not ordinarily in- 
habited. There was a strip of probably about twenty-five miles where no one 
lived. The crest of the range was the dividing-line between the two peqdea. 
Any one found over the divide was likdy to precipitate trouble. Tliere was 
not very much intercourse across the Sacramento River. The people east of 
the river were reputed more warlike. Tlie Nomlaki do not appear to have 
been troubled much with wars, the river protecting them cm, one side, and the 
mountains on the other. Ordinarily they lived perhaps ten or fifteen miles 
west of the river, and five or six miles east of the mountains. Theythemsdves 
were peaceable and free from care. Having almost always abundant food and 
easy circumstances, they lacked incentive to war and ei^editions for plunder. 

Within their own speech <»: family they called the people to the north of 
them Wailaki (" north language ")f <uid those to the south N<»mok. 

Articles of trade were principally salt, obsidian, and shells t<a beads. Salt 
was gathered by the Nomlaki at salt springs, and was always more <x less 
mixed with dirt 

Obsidian was obtained by trade. A lump as large as a man's head brought 
articles to the value of twenty dollars. It was chipped with a wire about the 
size of a lead pencil. A piece of skin was used wiUi it to protect the hand. 

The shells used for making beads came from the south. They were large 
dams, four or five inches long and three inches wide. These were broken and 
made into disk beads. These beads, which were called memfak {** water- 
bone ")> were the prindpal artide of value and exchange. Their value de- 
pended on their thickness rather than on their size, and also in large measure 
on their age and the degree of polish which they had acquired by carrying and 
use. 

Cylinders of colored stone perforated longitudmaUy, and strung with disk 
beads, were brought from Lake County, and were very valuable, bringing from 
five to ten dollars. 

Shells and shell beads other than mempak were not much used. Dentalia 
and haliotis were known and somewhat employed, but were little valued. 

The prindpal villages were more or less permanently inhabited. Thqr were 
always situated where wood and water were abundant, and condsted usually 
of about five or six houses. These were often arranged more or less regulariy 
in rows. The houses in appearance were mound-sh2q)ed. The supports and 
frame were of oak logs and were thatched. The entrance was low, so that it 
was necessary to stoop to pass through it In the centre of the house was the 
fire, the smoke coming out through a hde at the top. The houses were small, 
averaging perhaps a dozen feet in diameter. 

The so-called sweat-house, which was really a dance-house, was larg^. 
The ground was excavated for it. The frame rested largdy on a centre pole 
from which logs radiated. The centre pole was not used in the dwelling-houses. 
The dance-house was not used for ordinary purposes or sleeping. It was dis- 
tinctly festive and ceremonial in character. It was not used tor sweating. 
Many of these houses were built where there was no water available t<a swim- 
ming after a sweat 

. Conditions of life were unusually favorable. The country was covered with 
wild oats, which had only to be beaten into baskets when ripe. The hills were 
studded with oaks, from whi% accums were obtained. From these both bread 
and soup were made. Tlie bread was of two kinds, one white, the other black. 
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The latter was rather sweet, and ai^>ears to have been made with the admix- 
ture <rf a certain kind of day. At any rate, this day was used as food, being 
mixed with acorn-flour. The wild oats were parched with live-coals in flat cir- 
cular baskets, which were given a continuous tossing motion. The coals npt 
only roasted the grains, but burned the chafif. After parching, the oats were 
pounded to meal. Buckeyes were eaten after the poison had been extracted by 
leaching or filtration. 

There was some provision for the future in the matter of vegetable food. 
Indosures <rf wattles for preserving oats and seeds were made near the house, 
and sometimes in the house. Acorns were also stored. Besides other methods, 
the fdlowing was employed in years when there was a large crq>. The acorns 
were put into boggy holes near a spring, where the water flowed over them 
continuoudy. In this way they would keep for years. 

Their fishmg was veiy simple. Salmon in many cases could literally be 
scooped out, espedally when they ran up small streams. Fish-traps of 
braiKhes were ako quickly and readily made. These had wing-dams leading 
to them; and the fish, on arriving at the end of the trap, rolled out of the water. 
The Sacramento River at certain seasons was full of sdmon, so that from this 
source alone the Indians were absolutdy relieved from serious trouble about 
their food. 

Game was equally abundant, the quantity of deer and elk being enormous. 
Rabbits and squirrels were of course proportionatdy plentif uL The prindpal 
method of hunting was driving. In this way rabbits and deer were killed. 
Large parties were formed to drive the game over a certain territory to a par- 
ticular point Much noise was made to confuse the animals, which were finally 
driven into nets. In hunting rabbits, knobbed throwing-sticks were used. 
These were perhaps four feet long, made of a stick from a shrub with a piece 
of root attached. The thickness was about that of a man's thumb. ^ The In- 
dians could throw these sticks with great accuracy, and kill rabbits more 
effectivdy with them than with arrows. Besides being important in the hunt, 
these stidLS were used in games of skiO. 

When rabbits and smaD game were killed, the body was skinned and deaned. 
It was then laid on a stone and pounded with a pestle until thoroughly crushed. 
After this it was cooked and eaten entire. 

Grasshoppers, larvse of bees and wasps, and worms, were eaten. Snakes 
and lizards were not eaten, and much aversion was fdt to the oysters of the 
whites. Grasshoppers were captured by bdng driven after the grass had been 
fired. Worms were taken when the ground was sodden with rain. A stick was 
put into the earth and worked around and around. All the worms within a 
radius of five or six feet came rushing out of the ground, and were simply 
gathered up. They were eaten codced. 

The chid possessed little but nominal authority. Conditions may possibly 
have been different in this respect bdore the coming of the Americans. One ci 
the prindpal functions of a chief or prominent man was haranguing. The 
speaker used a different inflection of the voice when haranguing, and repeated 
words over and over. Much of the harangues was difficult to understand. 
They were unintelligible to me, and appear to have been pardy so at least to 
the younger Indians. A man that could harangue wdl was considered an im- 
portant person. 

There was no system of punishment for crime or offence. Ineverknewof a 
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case of murder within the tribe. Adultery does not seem to have been pun- 
khed except by beating. The Indians did not seem to have violent passbns, 
but were a jolly, light-hearted people. 

They were taciturn only on one occa^n. If one went fcv a viat, there was 
nogreeting. The visitor sat down, and for some time no one said a word. This 
was customary and proper when a visit was made. After a considerable time 
they would begin to speak of the object of the visit 

Ordinarily only three terms of cdor were used, — kuta {** black '*); Auyoka 
("white '0; and tedeka ("colored^. 

When a person saw a desirable piece of fallen wood, he stood it up against a 
tree, thereby establishing his ownership <rf it. This ownership was req>ected. 
In general, the Indians were not at all thievish. Fire-wood was sometimes 
brought in by the men as well as by the women. 

At death, mourners, usually dd women, <rften came from a distance. They 
were paid for their services. They blackened their faces and breasts with tar, 
allowing it to remain on the skin until it fell kA. The younger women ordi- 
narily dUd not disfigure themselves in thb way. The hair was cut short in 
mourning. Crying, lamenting, and singing went on during the day and at 
night Valuables were generally buried with the body. The effects of the dead 
were burned. In addition to these observances at the death, gatherings for the 
purpose of mourning for the dead were held also at other times. 

The names of the dead were not mentioned. Pec^le were also very reluc- 
tant to mention their own names, and were offended if asked. 

One of the principal amusements was shooting at a mark with arrows. An- 
other game was to throw hunting-sticks at a mark. What was known as the 
grass game was used for gambling. This was a guessing-game played with 
bones held in the hand. In addition, there was a guessing-game played with a 
large number of slender sticks resembling the game-sets ci the Hupa. 

There were professional doctors who were paid for their services. Their 
chief remedy was sucking. Medicines were used little or not at alL The doc- 
tors put objects into their mouths and pretended to draw them from the sick 
person. Often this object seems to have been a piece cl deer-sinew chewed 
until white and s(rft ^ 

These Indians possessed secret societies. They were reluctant to reveal any- 
thing concerning them. One was called ^mo/i ("fire-makers'O- In dances, 
head-bands of yellowhammer-f eathers were used. On special occadons there 
were also large headdresses of eag^e-feathers. In dancing, certain persons 
acted extravagantly, apparently to provoke applause. At a giri's first men- 
struation there was a ceremony at which a dance was hdd. 

P. B. WashingUm. 

LOCAL MEETINGS 

MEW YOUC BSAMCH 

In the beginning of January, at the invitation of Professor Boas, a meeting 
was held for the purpose of discusdng the advisability and possibility <i 
organizing a New York Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. At this 
meeting a committee of four was appointed, and charged with the preparation 
of definite plans for the establishment of a branch. The conmiittee consisted 
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of Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Chairman, Dr. Ernst Riess, Mr. Stansbury Hagar, 
and Mr. Leo J. Frachtenberg. After securing the support of a number of local 
members of the American Fdk-Lore Society and of others interested in folk- 
lore, the committee drew up a tentative Constitution. On Februaiy i6, 1909, 
the Chairman of the Committee called a meeting, at which the New Yoric 
Branch was formally organized, with a membership of thirty. Tlie Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws prepared by the committee were amended and adopted, and 
the fdlowing officers were elected: President^ Robert H. Lowie; Vice-Presi- 
dent^ Joseph Jacobs; Secretary^ Leo J. Frachtenberg; Treasurer^ Stansbury 
Hagar; Executive Committee, Franz Boas, Marshall H. Saville, E. W. Deming. 

Leo J. Frachtenberg^ Secretary, 

BOSTON BKANCH 

The twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the Boston Branch of the 
American Folk-Lore Society was observed on Friday, January 39, by a 
meeting in Hotel Venddme. The President, Professor F. W. Putnam, gave 
an accoimt of the history of the Branch, and paid a warm tribute to the 
memory of W^liam Wells Newell, prime mover in the organization of the 
Society, and its general secretary until his death. Other spetJcers of the even- 
ing were Dr. Qarence J. Blake, Professor Crawford H. Toy, Professor Charies 
E. Fay, and Professor George L. Kittredge. In the twenty years of its exist- 
ence the Boston Branch has held 116 stated meetings, the total number of 
papers read before the Branch was 133. Thirty of these treated of the North 
American Indian; six, of the natives of Centnd America; five each, of the 
Aleutians and Eskimo, and of China. Eleven papers were devoted to Euro- 
pean f dk-lore in America, and six to Negro folk-lore, with special attention to 
Negro music. Among other subjects discussed, the following may be men- 
tioned: four papers each on Africa, Hawaii, Japan, and Buddhist customs; 
three on the gypsies; two papers each on the folk-lore of the following coun- 
tries: Syria, Australia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Scandinavia, Iceland, Russia, 
Turkey, Armenia, Arabia, Ireland, Scotland, and France. Tliere was one 
paper each on the folk-lore of the French Canadians, the Philippine Islands, 
Central Asia, New Guinea, and the Creoles of Jamaica. Two papers dealt 
with Shakespearian folk-lore, one with the street-cries of London. 

Hden Leah Reed, Secretary. 



BIBLIOGRAPmCAL DEPARTMENT 

EDITED BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 
AddMMi OaA VthmtHtf, Woroottr, Uatt., U. 8. A. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Elder oe Poetic Edda, commonly known as Saemund's Edda. 
Part L The Mythological Poems. Edited and translated, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Olive Bray. Illustrated by W. G. CoUingwood Printed 
for the Viking Club. King's Weighhouse Qub, London, 1908. 
The title-page does not indicate the peculiar advantages of thb translation 

of the Edda. In the first place, the introduction contains not only a brief ac- 
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count ot the various manuscripts of the poems, and remarks in general on the 
Northern mythology, but also a full explanation and argument of each of the 
poems in the book. These aids are very desirable, and even necessary for one 
who is not more or less familiar with the poems in the original More impor- 
tant still, the Old Norse text and the English translation are printed side by 
side on opposite pages throughout. This method, which has been sometimes 
used in the translation ol classics from other languages, is by all means the 
most convenient. For one who has studied the original, it b of great assistance 
when he is looking up references; for one, too, who wishes to learn the or^nal 
on his own account, it is of considerable help, in that it saves a great deal of time 
usually spent in thumbing a dictionary ; aiKl to one who is interested chiefly in 
getting at the ideas of the woric, it gives constantly the opportunity ot at least 
,seeing these ideas clothed in their original dress. 

The Old Norse text of this edition is based on that of Gering (Paderbom, 
1904), but variant readiilgs of important passages are given in footnotes. 
The text is accompanied by thirty-three excdlent illustrations, which have the 
comparatively rare merit of really helping the reader to vizualize the action 
and of suggesting the atmosphere of the poems. 

The editor, departing from the order of the Codex Regius, puts the Grim- 
nismdl first, and the Vdluspd last. Thb is an advisable change from the point 
of view of one approaching the Edda for the first time; for, though the Grim- 
nismdl, by reason of interpolations, is inferior to many of the other poems, 
yet, by giving very useful information concerning the life of the gods, it is 
valuable by way of explanation and introduction; and the V5lusp^ difficult 
because of its allusive character, is appropriately placed last, in a position 
where the allusions become m<»e intelligible. 

The question whether the translation would not have been better in prose 
than in verse is more debatable. Certainly, a good line-for-line translation of 
any poem requires a great deal of skill and ingenuity; and when one tries, in 
addition, to maintain the rhythm and to suggest the alliteration of the original, 
the difficulties are multiplied. In this case the problem is solved mcnre success- 
fully than one would expect: the translation is everywhere perfectly intelli- 
gible and reads smoothly; and the lines and strophes opposite their originals 
make reference and comparison veiy easy. 

The bibliographies of the manuscripts, texts, translations, j^ossaries, com- 
mentaries, and schdariy articles in periodicals, are valuable ^he indexes of the 
Icelandic text and of the translation will also be found useful; and the paper, 
typography, binding, and general make-up of the volume are attractive ai^ in 
good taste. 

As stated in the introduction, the primary object of the book is to appeal 
'Mess to scholars and students than to all who havf sufficient taste for my- 
thology, and understanding of old lore, to recognize the truth and beauty 
which are not expressed in precisely the forms and language of to-day.** Ac- 
cordingly, both the general introduction and the more elaborate introductory 
explanations of the separate poems do not assume that the reader has a wide 
knowledge of the Old Norse literature or mythology. For the benefit of the 
general reader also,the editor has translated the proper names where possible; 
thus, for example, Odin's names Grimer and Gangleri appear as Hood- 
Winker and Wanderer. To one familiar with Old Norse, this translation of 
proper names may seem unnecessary, and perhaps undesirable; but it b quite 
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consistent with the general aim oi the book, which is, as already stated, to 
serve primarily those not familiar with the originaL 

The translator's chief aim, then, was to introduce the uninitiated to the 
mysteries of the Northern mylhdogy and to the beauties of the Eddie poems. 
One may say that on the whde this object has been attained, and, further- 
more, that not only for the general reader, but also for the student of Old 
Norse, the work is of positive value. It b to be hoped that the translator will 
proceed in the same manner with the heroic poems of the Edda. 

On page 322, for "brother's" read "brothers.'' 

/. W. Rankin. 



Social CoNDinoN, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlin- 
GIT Indians. By John R. Swanton. (Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethndogy, Washington, 1908, pp. 391-485.) 

Thb paper embodies a portion ot the material collected by Dr. Swanton 
during an expedition to Sitka and Wrangdl. Perhaps the most important 
theoretical point made by the author is the establishment of a remote affinity 
between the Haida and Tlingit languages. This conclusion is stated with 
considerable caution. Swanton insists on the existence of great differences, 
and regards an indirect relationship, through differentiation from a common 
ancestral Athapascan tongue, as a possibility to be reckoned with (p. 485). 
The linguistic section apart, it is difficult to select for consideration any 
special points, without undue neglect of equally valuable data. The follow- 
ing details are therefore offered merely to direct attention to a few features 
of general interest. The Tlingit were separated into two exogamic phratries 
with maternal descent. One phratry was known as Raven in all the geo- 
graphical divisions; the other was usually called Wolf, and in the north also 
Ea^e. Each phratry was subdivided into clans, usually deriving their name 
from some town or camp they had once occupied, but constituting social 
rather than local divisions, as a clan might be distributed among two or more 
geographical groups. The clans were again divided into house groups, the 
members of which occupied one or several houses. An interesting anomaly 
is presented by the NexAMt clan ci the Sanya division. This group stands out- 
side of the phratric moieties, intermarriage with either being permissible. 
The segmentation of each tribe into two sides is of fundamental importance, 
affecting every-day life in many of its phases. Thus it was the duty of eveiy 
one to practise unbounded hospitality in the case of a member of the same 
phratry ; attendants on women in labor were chosen from the opposite phratry ; 
and for the mourning feasts only members of the side complementaiy to that 
of the mourners were invited. Unlike the Haida, among whom the feast given 
to the opposite phratry on a relative's death was ovenhadowed by a chief's 
potlatch to his own moiety, the Tlingit practised the potlatch observances ex- 
clusively for the sake of dead fdlow-clansmen, and with the exclusive partici- 
pation of the opposite phratry in the reception of property, the erection of 
mortuary houses or poles, and the esoteric performances appropriate to the 
occasion. The visiting phratry was divided into two temporarily antagonistic 
parties, eager to discover flaws in each other's conduct, and easily embroiled 
in serious quarrels. Imitations of crest animals were in order; and secret- 
society dances, though less important than among the Tsimshian and Rwa- 
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kiutl, were celebrated. Pure entertainment had its place; and the use of " in- 
verted speech '' — that is, of phrases expressing the reverse of the intended 
meaning (p. 440) — b note^*orthy. A point of interest in connection with the 
social life of the Tlingit is the social inequality (rf the dans, some of them be- 
ing regarded as *' high caste,'* and others as '' low caste.'' Their relative im- 
portance, according to Swanton, resulted from the size of their towns and the 
proximity of the towns to trade-routes (p. 427). 

Several chapters are devoted to the fundamental religious conceptions oil 
the Tlingit. The world was peopled with an indefinite number of spirits 
{y^k\ each object having one principal and several subsidiary spirits. Powers 
of a specific character were credited to a great variety of real and mythical 
beings. Raven is the organizer of the present condition of the worid. The 
killer-whale was held in reverence, though not to quite the same extent as 
among the Haida. Land-otters were dreaded, because they liked to abduct 
men and transform them into land-otter men. The Haida belief in spirits 
that brought wealth to those that saw or heard them was shared by the Tlin- 
git. Conceptions of a hereafter were derived from men who had died and been 
restored to life. The home of departed souls was located above the plane of 
the worid, and distinct quarters were allotted to those who had died by vio- 
lence. Sickness and death were neariy always ascribed to witchcraft, relevant 
superstitions falling under the category of sympathetic magic. North Pacific 
coast shamanism, according to the author, reached its climax among the 
Tlingit. The shaman was more influential than among the Haida, and was 
generally of higher social standing. He possessed a number of masks, and 
was assisted by a number of helpers. He not only cured sickness, but was 
able to locate food-supplies and to destroy enemies in war. The influence 
of the social division of the tribe b seen in the fact that the spirits of Raven 
shamans were distinct from those of the Wolf phratry. The prominence of 
sea-helpers, such as killer-whales, b noticeably less than among the Haida 
(p. 465). Spirits were inherited from uncle to nephew, rarely from father to 
son. Sometimes the succession was determined, by the spirits themselves, 
before the shaman's death. 

Even in thb brief notice some mention should be made of the plates (Plates 
XLVHI— LVI) illustrating ceremonial hats and facial paintings cl the 
Tlingit. The symbolical interpretations of the latter are frequendy topo- • 
graphical, but also include references to mythological events. Realistic repre- 
sentations of animal forms are of special interest — 

Robert H. Lome. 

Folklore as an Historical Science. By George Laurence Gomice. 

Methuen & Co. London, 1908. xvi -1-371 p. 

The title of this work gives a very inadequate notion of its contents. Under 
the captions History and Folklore, Material and Methods, Psychological 
Conditions, Anthropological Conditions, Sociological Conditions, European 
Conditions, and Ethnological Conditions, Professor Gomme discusses not 
merely the relation of folk-lore to history, but a variety of subjects more or 
less closely related to the scientific study of folk-lore. Indeed, the only chapter 
strictly devoted to the vindication of folk-lore as an historical science com- 
prises but one third of the entire volume, and is explicitly regarded by the 
author as preliminary (p. xiii); in other words, it Is rather an introduction 
to the study of folk-lore that the reader has to deal with. 
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In some of his general anthropolo^cal discussions, the author's theories 
will hardly go unchallenged. Thus, he confidently states that ''at almost the 
first point of origin in savage society we see man acting consciously, and it 
is amongst his conscious acts that we must place those traces of a sort of 
primitive legislation which have been found '' (pp. 212, 213). Again, Gomme 
postulates for the eariiest stage ot society a group without any tie of kinship 
operating as a social force, and would have us believe that the social insig- 
nificance of the purely physical relationship between even mother and child 
b attested by the indusiveness of the corresponding Australian relationship 
terms (p. 232). In accordance with thb view, the Arunta system of local 
totemism, independent of either paternal or maternal totems, is adduced as 
an instance of the primitive kinless type of organization (p. 266 ei seq.). A 
notable difference between the author's attitude with respect to totemism 
and that of other English ethnologists is his complete dissociation oi the 
religious from the social aspect of the problem. He is thus able to indicate 
remarkable totemic superstitions in modem Ireland, which he conceives as 
survivals from the more fully developed totemic system of belief of the eariy 
Britons (pp. 276-296). On other points, Professor Gomme closely follows 
the traditions of the English school. Thus he states that '' it is now one of 
the accepted facts of anthropology that at certain stages ot savage life father- 
hood was not recognized," and uses this '' fact " to explain the king's desire 
to marry hb daughter in the European story of Catskin (pp. 59-64). It 
b the more gratifying to find him at other times judiciously critical of the 
comparative methods employed by some of hb most distinguished fellow- 
students. Thb is particulariy noticeable in hb plea that " parallel practices 
are not necessarily evidence of parallels in culture," which leads him to re- 
ject Frazer's elaborate hypotheses (pp. 109, 1 10). That similarity in form 
does not necessarily indicate either an historical or a psychological unity of 
origin b also well illustrated in a comparison of European and African 
" junior right " (pp. 171-174). A point of equal value b made where the 
author indicates the specialization of primitive peoples in certain directions, 
with concomitant lack of development in other directions, the influence of 
cattle-rearing on every phase of Toda culture being used to illustrate the 
former tendency (pp. 227-230). 

Most of the theoretical views referred to are propounded in the long dis- 
cussion of Anthropological Conditions. The chapter on Psychological Con- 
ditions (pp. 180-207) contains a suggestive evaluation of the relative influence 
of tradition and persistently primitive psychological constitution on the devel- 
opment of superstition. Though some of the concrete instances cited to ex- 
emplify the second of these factors are not altogether convincing, Gomme's 
general principle, that, granting the overshadowing influence of tradition, 
the importance of the other element should not be minimized, will be recog- 
nized as sound. The fact that the work forms part of a series dedicated to 
English antiquities has largely determined the author's choice of illustrations. 
The chapters on Sociological and Ethnological (and, of course, that on Euro- 
pean) Conditions are based almost entirely on European material. Here, as 
elsewhere, the author does not deal exhaustively with the subject; but hb 
insistence on the necessity of studying customs and beliefs in their natural 
settings, instead of wresting them from their cultural context (pp. 305, 365), 
b worthy of popularization, whether hb classification of survivals into tribal 
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and non-tribal items ~ that ia, into denients once rdated with a tribal and 
a non-tribal social system — prove feasible or not 

Compared with some of his general ethnological views. Professor Gomme*s 
conception of mythology and fdk-tales seems rather one-sided. WhOe rightly 
insisting on the foundation of folk-tales on the facts of real life (p. 128), be 
adheres rigidly to the theory in which it is assumed that myths are the serious 
philosophical conceptions ot rationalizing primitive folk, and become folk- 
tales by a process of degeneration (pp. 129-150). That folk-tales may have 
existed simultaneously with serious myths, or may have become invested with 
a philosophical aspect at a later stage, is not even mentioned as a possibility. 

The treatment of the more special subject indicated in the title of the bodi 
does not seem to me convincing. The point that folk-tales represent the every- 
day life of the primitive story-teller, which has been repeatedly urged by 
Lang, Hartland, and other English students, is, of course, wdl taken, and 
some of Gomme's illustrations are skilfully selected to enforce it; but ex- 
treme caution is required in inferring the pristine occurrence of an institution 
from an incident in folk-literature. The author's interpretation of the Catskin 
story has already been referred to. The youngest-son stories, which Gomme, 
like others, indihes to view as evidence for the former rdgn of junior-right 
(p. 313), may less artifidally be accounted for by the principle of rhetorical 
climax. The question raised by Mr. Joseph Jacobs as to in how far the con- 
ception of folk-tales as documents oi culture-history is modified by the un- 
doubted occurrence of diffusion, is not dealt with. Indeed, incredible as it may 
seem in a work of this sort, the whole subject of diffusion b dismissed in half 
a dozen lines, in which the author states his conviction not only that diffusion 
cannot account for all parallels (in which most students will concur), but also 
that " diffusion occupies a very small part indeed of the problem, and that it 
only takes place in late historical times " (p. 153). The question how to ac- 
count for similarities in South Padfic and American Indian folk -lore, or for 
the homologies more recently revealed by Jochdson and Ehrenrdch between 
Siberian and North American, and North American and South American, 
mythdogies respectivdy, — fraught as the data are with historical signifi- 
cance, — is whdly neglected. A hardly less serious deficiency b the absence 
of a thoroughgoing investigation of the historical value <rf oral tradition, — a 
point of extreme theoretical significance. While claiming an historical value for 
orally transmitted tales, Professor Gomme, without entering into a treatment 
of the theoretical question involved, merely shows that legends of historical 
personages or localities may conceivably, if written history and speculation 
are impressed into the service, yidd a confirmation of already known facts, 
or explain why popular hero-myths duster about an historical character. 
Two instances of traditional bdids preserved through centuries, and veri- 
fied by recent excavation, are mentioned in footnotes (pp. 30, 31, 45). A 
discussion of the direct historical value of tradition and of the distribution of 
folk-lore would seem to merit a much fuller treatment, and would greatly en- 
hance the value of Professor Gomme's book. 

Robai H. Lowk. 
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Anancy Stories from Jamaica. — Since reviewing W. Jekyll's " Jamaican 
Song and Story*' (this Journal, vol. xxi, pp. 265-267), the writer has come 
across an interesting little book, "A Selection of Anancy Stories" (77 pp.), 
by '' Wona," published at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1899. The collection contains 
the fdlowing tales: Do-mek-a-see; Put you down a me wife pot; Tocooma a 
me f adder ole ridin' harse; Anancy and bredda firefly; Anancy and the sheep; 
Anancy and bredda tiger; Dry head; Tumbletud; Anancy 's deserts; Groun' 
hab yie; Anancy and bredda dog; Anancy meets bredda death. Most of the 
stories occur in both books; and there is considerable difference, sometimes, in 
the two versions; as for example, in the tale of Anancy and Brother Death. 
The "fire-fly" of the Wona stories is the "candle-fly" erf the Jekyll talc^ 
The familiar end-line of the latter, "Jack Montora me no choose any," 
appears in the former as "Jack Mondory I don't choose none;" Tacoma, the 
son of Anancy, as Tocooma. In the Wona stories, Anancy's wife b Crooky. 
The story of " Tocooma a me f adder ole ridin' harse " is familiar to readers of 
"Uncle Remus." In the Wona tale, "Anancy married Miss Rose, and lived 
happily for some time after." A bug-a-boo appearing in the Wona stories b 
" Old Hige," and we are told that " in the old slavery days it was the custom 
for the Nana, or nurse, to tell the breathless little 'buckra pickney-dem' these 
stories at night before chalking the door to keep away the dreadful ' Old 
Hige'" (p. s). The author reports that "there has grown up among the 
Negroes themselves a strange, almost inexplicable feeling, somewhat akin to 
shame, which prevents their relating these stories even in the privacy of their 
own huts, as they once did." 

' Negro and Indian. — In hb article on "The Negroes and the CredL 
Nation," in the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxvii, pp. 106-110), for Febru- 
ary, 1908, Dr. F. G. Speck calls attention to the remarkable ethnological 
phenomenon presented by the race-amalgam of the Creek Indians and 
African Negroes (originally slaves). The following statement is of great 
interest to the fdklorist : "Not oidy in matters of blood kinship, w^ and 
industry was the amalgamation of the two strains producing residts, but the 
mental attitude of the Indians was being chang^ by intimacy with the 
N^roes. While the latter had almost completely lost their old African culture 
under the stress of existence in bondage, there was, nevertheless, a certain 
underlying and unchanging stratum of thought and action which stood by 
them throughout. And these qualities were by daily contact producing a 
change in the life of the Creeks which went hand in hand with their change of 
blood." To-day, "almost without exception, the Negroes who have been 
slaves to the Creeks, and who may not have Indian blood in their veins, speak 
Creek as fluently as they do Englbh; many of them, indeed, speak English 
pooriy, and with an Indian accent and idiom, — thb is naturally true of those 
of mixed Indian and Negro blood." Perhaps the Negroes have influenced 
somewhat the Creek language. In mythology and folk-lore, in all probability, 
Negro influence b discernible. On the other hand, "the Negroes and mixed- 
bloods have adapted themselves readily to the Creek harvest ceremony in the 
absence of other religious activities, and many so-called pagan Creeks, who 
follow the old beliefs, are of very dark skin and present physically more Jitpo 
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than Indian features.^ Again, "in the ordinary customs of daHj life and prac- 
tice (especially superstitions) the N^roet and mixed-bloods of the natioo 
show the characteristics of the Credcs." Dr. SpedL notes that ''the Nqroes 
have had the effect ot minimizing the credulity and the seriousness with which 
the Credcs r^arded their native beliefs.^* The nation at present consists of 
four dasses: (i) Old full-blood conservative Tndians with nearly all of their 
native attributes; (2) the mixed Indian-Negroes, conservative andlndian- 
ized; (3) the modernized progressive Indians and mixed-bloods; (4) the old 
Negro freedmen, who hold themsdves intact from both modem influences 
and Indian influences. Of these the second dass is the most numerous and 
may become dcnninant. Dr. Spedc sees a future in store for this race-mixture 
so remarkable in several respects. 

Voodoo. — In the ''Metropolitan Magazine" (N. Y.) for August, 1908 
(vol. xxviii, pp. 529-538), Marvin Dana has an illustrated article on ** Voodoo^ 
its Effects on the Negro Race," based on Larousse, Miss Owen, the ''Saturday 
Review," Sir Spenser St. John, etc., and the author's own observations. The 
voodoo practitioners in North America, according to Mr. Dana, "are scat- 
tered all over the land, in the North as wdl as in ^ South, from New York 
to Florida;" and "there is an annual gathering of the dect in Louisiana, 
which b hdd on St. John's Eve, June 33, at a londy ^X)t, somewhere in the 
ndghborhood of Lake Pontchartrain, but the exact location b kept secret ** 
The voodoo sorcerers of the United States have " a language of their own, — a 
mixture of African words with French." In Louisiana, thb secret jargon is 
known as "gumbo," not to be confounded with the common speech thus 
named. The author styles voodoo "an African fetish wcvship of the basest 
sort," more vidous in America even than in the land oi its origin. Voodoo 
reached the United States from Haiti, whither "the vddu cult, with its adora^ 
tion oi the snake god, was carried by slaves from Ardra and Whydah, where 
the faith still remains to-day." 

Spdut of Negko Poetry. — In the "Southern Workman" (vol. xxxvii, 
1908, pp. 73-77), Mr. Monroe N. Work writes of " The Sjririt of Negro Poetry " 
before and after the war. Slave-songs were universal and personal; they were 
rdigious, and emphasized the future life; they expressed an unquestioning 
faith in God, and in the strength of the Negro, his ability to endure, etc. The 
present-day poetry of the Negro b individualistic and impersonal; objective; 
the rdigious dement is not so emphasized, and there are now strains of uncer- 
tainty and doubt. The author thinks that " the deep inner life of the N^roes 
may be a fruitful theme" again, as in slavery days. In connection with thb 
artide should be read Dr. Proctor's discussion of " The Thedogy of the Songs 
of the Southern Slave," in the same periodical for November and Decemb^, 
1907. 

Sea Island Negroes. — The story " I sho ben lub dat buckra," published 
by J. E. Blanton, in the "Southern Workman" (vd. xxxvii, 1908, pp. 34a* 
246), is stated to be "a very interesting and valuable bit of folk-lore, repre- 
senting as it does the dialect and mode of expression of the Sea-Islanders of 
South Carolina." 

Brazilian Negroes. — In "Anthropos" (vd. iii, 1908, pp. 881-904) 
E. Ignace discusses "Le f^tichbme des n^gres du Br6sil." The article is 
based on the author's personal observations, with additions from Nina 
Rodriguez's "L'animbme f^tichiste des n^gres de Bahia" (Bahia, 1900), and 
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J. do Rio's "" As ReUg8es no Rio*' (Rio, 1904). It treats of fetishism of the 
BraziUan negroes; theology (Olorun supreme being; 16 orisas or saints), 
fetishes (orisas are fixed in objects by the priest ; totemism only secondarily im^ 
portant; phytolatiy little developed; 3 classes of "^ magic" objects), anthro- 
pology, angdology, cosmology, eschatology, morality, hierarchy (priests, 
fortune-tellers, sorcerers), fetishistic liturgy (oratories, musical instruments), 
calendar (days of week consecrated to various orisas; each saint has an 
annual festival), ceremonies (numerous dances, sacrifices, ''saint-making"), 
sorcery, oracles; contact of fetishism and Christianity. On p. 885 is given a 
list of the 16 orisas or saints, their colors, fetishes, sacred foodi, and the 
figures in Christianity (Nosso Senhor de Bomfim, the Devfl, Sainte Barbe k 
Bahia, St. Geoiges k Rio, St. Antoine k Bahia, the Holy Sacrament, St. 
Geoiges k Bahia). These studies of the religion <rf Brazilian negroes are of 
great psychological and ethndogical value. 

A. P. C. 
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THE MANUSCBIPTS AMD EDITIONS 

No complete and separate edidon of the Anglo-Saxon charms has yet 
been published, nor has any interpretative work been issued which 
covers the field ; but texts of all the known charms have been printed, and 
many of the poetical incantations have been singly and minutdy treated 
from a lingxiistic as well as from a literary point of view. The present 
publication aims to furnish a detailed treatment of the subject All the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical incantations are presented in the text, as well as all 
prose charms with vernacular or gibberish formulas; while exorcisms 
with Christian liturgical formulas, and Old English recipes involving 
charm practices, are represented by typical specimens. In the critical 
treatment of the exorcisms no attempt has been made to cover dther the 
general European or the more limited Germanic field; but while a 
searching investigation has been made only among the Anglo-Saxon 
charms, incidental illustrations from other sources — European and 
A^atic — are introduced whenever needed to support an argument 

The earliest English charms extant are undoubtedly those in a British 

^ I desire to thank Professor George Philip Krapp of the University of Cincinnati for 
the kindness with which he gave me the benefit of his scholarship and special knowledge 
at every turn in thb investigatk>n. I am also Indebted to Professor William WHherlj 
Lawrence of Columbia University for many helpful suggestk>ns and criticisms. 
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Museum manuscript (Regius is D xvii) which dates from the second 
half of the tenth century. This manuscript (described by Leonhardi 
[** Kldnere Ags. Schrif t. '' p. i lo] and also by Cockayne pi^ xx ff .]), known 
as the ''Leech Book," is a compilation of recipes drawn, in large part, 
from Greek and Latin sources. Some herbal,' and most of the trans* 
ferential, amulet, and remedial charms in the following pages are taken 
from the Regius Manuscript 

Nearly all the amulet and remedial charms not in the "Leech Book'' 
are foimd in Harley 585 and in Harley 6258 b, both manuscripts in the 
British Museum. Harley 585, a Northumbrian manuscript of the late 
eleventh century, is described by Leonhardi (p. 157). It contains two 
collections of recipes, — the one which Cockayne called "Lacnunga,V 
and the so-called ''Herbarium.'' Harley 6358 b, a manuscript of the 
middle of the twelfth century (minutely described by Berberich, in his 
edition of the "Herbarium," pp. 1-4), furnishes another text of the 
"Herbarium" remedies. This Anglo-Saxon "Herbarium" is really a 
free translation — with interpolations from Germanic folk-lore — of a 
book of medical recipes ascribed to Lucius Apuldus (bom about 
A. D. 125). 

Some exordsmal and herbal charms appear in the foregoing manu- 
scripts, but a majority of the A and B spells are scattered through sixteen 
manuscripts variously preserved in the British Museum, in the Cam- 
bridge Corpus Christi Library, and in the Bodldan and Hatton Libra- 
ries at Oxford. These manuscripts are named and dated in the Table of 
Abl)reviations (p. 160). 

Humphrey Wanley was the first to print an Anglo-Saxon charm. In 
his "Antique Literaturae Septentriondis, Liber Alter" (Oxford, 1705), 
he included texts of A 14, A 16, and A 21. The collations were fairly 
acciirate, but were unaccompanied by textual or other conmients. 
Eighty years passed before the text of another spell, A 13, was published 
by Erasmus Nyerup, in "Symbols ad Literat\uam Teutonicam Anti- 
qmoremeditssumtibusP. Fr. Suhm. (Havnise, 1787)." Another gap of 
sixty years ensued. Then, from the time that B. Thorpe ("Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica" [London, 1834]) and T. Wright ("Rdiquiae Antiqua" 
[2 vols., London, 1841]) included one or two conjurations in their respec- 
tive volumes, critical notices and editions began to appear. A pioneer in 
charm criticism was Jacob Grinmi, who, in 1842, dted a few of the 
poetical incantations in his "Deutsche Mythologie" (Gdttingen, 1835), 
chapter on " Spriiche und S^en," and in a later edition of the same work 
made other citations in the "Anhang" under "BeschwOrungen." The 

* The ipeUs here collected (pp. 164-213) are arranged in five groups, designated A» fi» 
C» D, and E respectivdj. For an explanation of the grouping, see p. 123. All the minor 
spells not here printed are indicated by double letters: AA, BB, CC, etc A list of these 
follows the Table <^ Abbreriations (see p. x6s). 
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channs in the 1842 edition were accompanied by emteded forms and 
brief critical passages, but those in the '' Anhang'' were printed without 
conmient Grinun was of course dealing with the Gmnanic fidd in 
general ; yet in his discussion of magic formulas he gave considerable space 
to Anglo-Saxon material; and while his emendations were not always 
happy ones, his work is noteworthy for the prominence given to ezor- 
cismal lore, for the first German renderings of English spells, and for the 
first printed appearance of any of the prose charms.' The five chrono- 
logically succeeding editions each contain from one to six of the charms, 
copied from Grimm. These editors were J. M. Kemble ("The Saxons 
in England" [2 vols., London, 1849]), who translated some of the 
formulas; L. F. Klipstein ("Analecta Anglo-Saxonica" [2 vols., New 
York, 1849]); L. Ettmtiller ("Engla and Seaxna Scfipas and Bdceras*' 
[Quedlinburg, 1850]), who first suggested improvements on Grimm's 
readings; K. W. Bouterwek ("Caedmon's des Angelsachsen biblischc 
Dichtungen" [2 Teile, GOtersloh, 1854]); and Max Ri^er (" Alt- und 
angelsEchsisches Lesebuch'' [Giessen, i86i]). 

So far, no recognition had been given to the charms as a separate body 
of Old English material. In 1864, however, T. O. Cockayne published 
his " Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraf t of Eariy England *' (3 vols., 
London, 1864), containing the surviving medical books of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and two sections entitled "Charms." With four exceptions, this 
book included all extant Old English conjurations, although these were 
not all arranged consecutively. Lideed, the two sections of charms com- 
prised but a fraction of the whole body of spells, the majority of which 
were scattered through the several books of recipes. Cockayne did not 
attempt any interpretative treatment of the incantations, but confined 
himself to a discussion of the Greek and Latin sources from which many 
Anglo-Saxon charms were borrowed. 

After Cockayne, texts of dngle channs were issued in reading-books, 
anthologies, and periodicals. Editions appeared in the works of Rask* 
Thorpe ("A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue,^ 2d ed., revised and 
translated by B. Thorpe [London, 1865]); Henry Sweet (?An An^o- 
Saxon Reader" [Oxford, 1876]); W. de Gray Birch ("On Two Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. in the British Museum" pn "Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature," 2d series, xi, 463 flf., London, 1878]); R. P. 
walker ("Kldnere angekachsische Dichtungen" [HaUe, 1882]); H. 
Berberich ("Das Herbarium Apuldi" [Heidelberg, 1902]); and J. M. 
McBryde, Jr. ("Charms to Recover Stolen Cattle" pn "Modem Lan- 
guage Notes," xxi, 180-183]). In Berberich's book the charms are not 
designated as such, but merely form part of the recipe collection, Mr, 
McBryde, in his extended criticism of A 15, points out the separation of 

* The channs are retranslated into English in J. S. Stalljrbrasi' translation of the fourth 
edition of Grimm's work, TeuUnie My^Mogy (4 vob., London, 18S3). 
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Parts I and II into ''formula proper'' and ^^legsl oath/' In analydng 
Part I, moreover, he is the first to distinguish the recurrent Anglo-Saxon 
charm motives on the principle adopted by O. Ebermann (''Blut- und 
Wundsegen" ["Palaestra," xxiv, Berlin, 1903]) in investigating German 
conjurations. 

A newly collated edition of the '' Leech Book " and the " Lacnimga " — 
already published in Cockayne's work — was issued by G. Leonhardi 
("Klemere angelsichsische Denkmfiler, I") in Walker's "BibUothek 
der angels&:hsischen Prosa," Bd. vi (Hamburg, 1905). Leonhardi 
printed all the prose incantations bdonj^g to the A group, and, with 
few exceptions, all the B, C, D, and E charms, as well as eighty out of the 
eighty-four charms and charm remedies referred to, but not printed, in 
the present edition. The spells are not specified as such, not bdng dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the collection of recipes in Leonhardi's book. 
There is no critical commentary, but variant readings and linguistic 
notes are appended to the text 

An elaborate philological analysis and criticism of an Old English 
charm (viz. A 4) was first undertaken by J. Zupitza C' Ein verkannter 
englischer Bienensegen" ["Anglia," i, 189 flf., 1878]). In another paper, 
"Ein Zauberspruch" (ZfdA. xxxi, 45, 1887), the same editor similarly 
discusses A 3. Both articles included texts and German translations of 
the formulas under examination. In the footsteps of Zupitza followed 
. J. Hoops ("Uber die altenglischen Pflanzennamen " [Freiburg i. B., 
i889p^^d O.J9^Schluttc^ ("Anglo-Saxonica" ["Anglia," xxx, 123 Sr, ' '^ 
239 S.t 394 C an^ xxxi^ 55 flf.]), who gave scholarly critical editions of B 4 
(Hoops) and A 2, A 14, and AA i (Schlutter), with German translations 
appended. 

A notable collection of incantations was included in R. P. Wiilker's 
" Bibliothek der angels&chsischen Poesie," Bd. i (Kassel, 1883). It com- 
prised all the Anglo-Saxon verse formulas (except A 3; A 15, Part II; 
B 5 ; and AA 18) . This was the first authoritative text of any considerable 
collection of the charms, and was accompanied with variant readings and 
occasional textual notes. Suggestive critical discussions of single charms 
ch: of parts of different charms may be found in the same author's 
"Gnmdriss zur Geschichte der angels&chsischen Litteratur" (Leipzig, 
1885) ; in A. Fischer's " Aberglaube unter den Angelsachsen " (Memingen, 
1891); and in H. Bradley's "The Song of the Nine Mapc Herbs" 
(" Archiv," cxiii, 144, 1904). K5gel's " Geschichte der deutschen Littera- 
tur" (Strassburg, 1894) contains several chapters devoted to Old Ger- 
manic charm' practices, to the origin of charms, to their method of intona- 
tion, and to the metricEtl structure of the rhythmical pieces. K5gd made 
liberal use of Anglo-Saxon material by way of illustration; and A z was 
subjected to special critical scrutiny and translated into German. A 
most readable chapter on the rhythmical exorcisms is furnished by S. A, 
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Brooke C'HisUny of Early English Literature'' [London, 1893]). The 
more prominent folkloristic features of the incantations are brou^t out 
in the course of a narrative in which a proto-hbtorical background is 
imaginatively reconstructed by the editor. Most of the formulas dis- 
cussed are cited partly or wholly in English translations. ''En^ish 
Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times" (Oxford, 1904), by J. F. Payne, 
includes a treatise on superstitious medicine, notable as the first attempt 
at a classification of the Anglo-Saxon formulas. But Payne's seven 
divisions are hardly satisfactory: A 9, for example, being classed as 
''miscellaneous," while A 5 is called a "charm in the more ordinary 
sense," and DD 19 an ''exorcism of disease." The book is neverthdess 
valuable for its information about folk-medicine, and for its interpreta- 
tion of some of the obscure Old English names of plants and diseases 
that are mentioned in the conjurations. Equally imsatisfactory is the 
classification of the charms in ^ois Brandl's brief critical siirvey of these 
pieces in H. Paul's "Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie" (ii, 955- ' 
957, 2ded.), under the caption "Heidnisch-rituelle Gattungen" (Strass- 
burg, 1901-08). The criticbm deals almost exdusivdy with the verse 
spells, treats principally of language and metre, and groups the spells 
with respect to form, leaving content wholly out of account 

Among the translations of incantations not already referred to are 
several in F. B. Gummere's " Germanic Origins" (New York, 1893). \ 

It will readily be recognized that a formal bibliography would be im- 
practicable, owing to the diversity of the topics touched upon and the ^ 
extensiveness of the literature concerned with those topics. The most 
important works used and consulted are mentioned eiUier in the fore- 
going outline or in the Table of Abbreviations (p. 161), while other book 
and periodical references are given in the footnotes to the following pages 
or in the notes following the translations. 

A large number of spells not really belonging to the earliest English 
period are popularly designated as " Old English." Inst^d of the latter 
phrase, the term "Anglo-Saxon" has therefore been used in tbe^t^tle, 
since its more specific meaning leaves less t:pom for misconception. It is 
almost needless to add that wherever the wdrds " Old English" occiu: in 
the following pages, they are synonymous with "Anglo-Saxon." 

Since Cockayne's quaint but somewhat inaccurate and periphrastic 
renderings of the spells, no translation of any considerable body of the 
charms has been published. Five of the more important metricsJ incan- 
tations, however, have been put into excellent modem English by Wil- ^ 
liam D. Stevens in Cook and Tinker's "Select Translations from Old 
English Poetry" (Boston, 1903), pp. 164-171. Special attention, finally, 
deserves to be called to the German translations — already referred to — 
of O. B. Schlutter. Besides a few minor conjurations, he has given ver- 
sions of only two important spells, A 2 and A 14 ; but in these he has corn- 
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bined scholarly acoiracy and literal charin in so iinusual a manner as 
to establish a standard which later translators will find it no easy matter 
to attain. . 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OP SPELLS 

The one hundred and forty-six charms considered here include 
incantations properly so called, as well as numerous remedies depending 
for efficacy on the superstitious beliefs of the sufferers. Besides the sixty- 
two typical charms selected for the text, reference will be made to eighty- 
four others, which will be designated by double letters, AA, B6, etc, 
according to the group to which they belong.* Examination reveals 
distinct characteristics which severally appear in a certain nimiber of the 
charms. These characteristics may be arranged under ten headings, as 
follows: (i) Narrative introduction; (2) Appeal to a superior spirit; (3) 
The writing or pronoimcing of potent names or letters; (4) Methods of 
dealing with disease-demons; (5) The exorcist's boast of power; (6) 
Ceremonial directions to patient and exorcist; (7) The singing of incanta- 
tions on parts of the body and on other objects; (8) Statement of time for 
performance of rites; (9) Sympathy and the association of ideas; (10) 
Minor superstitious practices. 

(i) Epic Narrative. — Among the earliest Indo-European chaim^i, 
the actual conjuration of the disease-spirit was preceded by a short narra- 
tive, in epic manner, of deeds performed by some god or hero. The 
Atharva-Veda SaihhitH, which comprises a multitude of incantations, 
offers numerous examples of the epic introduction. Thus, a spell against 
worms begins, "The great mill-stone that is Indra's is the bruiser of 
every worm. With that I mash together the worms as kh&lva-grains with 
a mill-stone.'' ' 

A charm for deliverance from xmseen pests has this introduction: 
"The Sim goes up from the sky, burning down in front the demons; he, 
the Aditya, from the mountains, seen of all, slayer of the imseen." • 

Similar narratives precede the two celebrated "Merseburger Zau- 
berspriiche " from a manuscript of the tenth century.* The first of these 
is a spell to secure the release of a fettered prisoner: — 

''Eiris 8&ZU11 idisi, s&ztm hera dtioder. 
suma hapt heptidun, tuma heri lesidun, 
suma dObMun umbi cuoniouuSdi: 
insprinc haptbandun, invar vfganduml" * 

* See the grouping of the charms, pp. 123 ff. 
•i4K. ii,3i. •/Hi.vi.Ss. 

^ See Denkm. 1, 15^.; a Heathen epic recital b also found in ihtStrassburier Blutugm 
(see D4nkm, i, z8). 

* " The Idisi once alighted, al^ted yonder. 

Some riveted fetters, others stemmed the war tkle^ 

Others hammered upon the chains: 

Slip from the sharkles, escape from the foel ** 
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The Idisi ^ are represented as hovering around a battlefiddi checking 
the fighting, and assbting favorite priscmers to escape.- This constitutes 
the introductory narrative leading up to the actual fcnrmula in the last 
line. 

The second Old High German Zauberspruch,^ for dislocations, begins 
with an episode in the careers of Woden and Balder. Haider's horse 
suffers a sprain. Three goddesses unsuccessfully exercise their healing 
arts. At length, Woden,* "sd hi uuola conda,** effects the necessary 
cure. This story completes the epic portion of the charm; the remainder, 
beginning '^sdse binrenkif** is the incantatory formula, presumably used by 
Woden himself. From this and the other Old High German and Vedic 
examples cited before, we can readily imderstand the purpose of the epic 
passage. The exorcist, desiring to cure a disease or to invoke favors 
from the deity, recounts a mythological incident presenting circum- 
stances analogous to the situation in which the patient is found. ^ The 
procedure of the supernatural beings in the narrative is to serve as a pre- 
cedent in the case with which the conjurer is dealing. Thus, in the 
second Vedic hymn above quoted, the action of the sun-god slaying 
demons is recited as a precedent to the desired destruction of imseen 
pests. The connection between the epic precedent and the desired result 
is plain enough in the Merseburg dblocation charm; in the bond spell 
preceding the latter, the story of goddesses hammering at chains is like- 
wise appropriate to the end in view, — that of h*berating fettered cap- 
tives. 

In the two Old High German and in many of the Ifindu incantations, 
it will be observed that the recitation of the mythological precedent fre- 
quently concludes with a precise formula, supposedly uttered by the deity 
or hero who appears in the incident The potency of a phrase having 
been proved by its use imder supernatural auspices, the conjurer believes 
that a recital of the siame formula will insure the attainment of his end. 
Thus in the Merseburg charm quoted above, the mythological st(»7 is 
brought to a close by the sdse binrenki passage, which, first used by 
Woden to heal the sprain of Haider's horse, is then repeated by human 
exorcists to heal all sprains whatsoever.* 

Charms with narrative passages in heroic style occur in nearly all Indo- 
European languages: they may be found not only in Hindu and Ger- 
manic dialects, but in Celtic, Slavonic, and Greco-Italic tongues. In the 

« Di^^nc women, posiiblj Valkyries (see Grimm, I, 33s). ''t^> < 3 ^T 

* See Denkm. U i^ 

* Chief source of magic power (see Grimm, i, 109 f.). 

' On the connection between magic and mythology in channs, see Chantepie* p. isS. 

* In numerous Christianized channs the talismanic words are supposed to ha^e been 
used originaDy by Christ under drcumsUnces sUted in the introduction of the charm. 
For manifold insUnces, see O. Heilig, "Eine Auswahl Altdeutscher Segen" (Akmanmi^ 
aS» a6s; a^ 70; 27, X13). 
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Ugrian group of languages, the magic songs of the Finns present many 
interesting examples of spells containmg the same charactaristic Nos. 
lo by 8 c, and lo c, in Mr. Abercromby's collection,^ are notable illustra- 
tions of charms beginning with narratives. Among the Anglo-Saxon 
charms, the epic narration, or its later substitute the paralld simile,' is 
foimd in Nos. A i, A 3, A 15, A 16, A 21, A 22, B 4, D 10, AA 4, AA 10, 
AA II, AA 13, DD 6, DD 14, DD 19, DD 2a In A i, a charm against a 
sudden stitch, the exorcist begins with a short description of the "furious 
host," * which was fabled to rush over hill and dale. After relating a 
personal encounter with this mischievous band, he utters the disenchant- 
ing spell,— 

''Ut, lytd iper^ Sif her inne syl** 

Lines 13-14 indicate that these words were first used by that semi- 
divine smith, probably the legendary Wayland, on whom the conjurer 
relies for aid 

(2) Appeal to a Superior Spirit, — A second characteristic of the 
charms is the appeal for aid to some deity or superior power. In almost 
every one of the Atharva-Vedic spells, the help of Indra, Vanma, Agni, 
or some important Indo-Aryan divinity, is invoked.* It is well known 
that a similar call upon friendly powers is frequently included in the 
ceremonial practices of magicians amongst all primitive races. Owing 
to the influence of the English Chiuxh, allusions to the original Pagan 
gods in Old English charms are exceedingly rare; for the ecclesiastical 
authorities austerely replaced every mention of Pagan idols by the name 
of " God" or of some one of the patriarchs, saints, prophets, or disciples.* 
For this reason, a large number of the Anglo-Saxon spells contain invo- 
cations to Christ; * a great many direct their supplications to the Virgin 
Mary or to the four Evangelists; * and others appeal variously to the 
Trinity, to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and to the twelve apostles. 
There are, however, six cases in which Pagan powers are appealed to. 
These are A 4, A 13, 6 5, A i, A 16, and B 4. In the first three, the earth 
spirit is invoked to aid the magician;* in the next two, a mythological 
spirit or personage is appealed to;* and in the last is found an indirect 
supplication to the power of Woden.** 

(3) The Use of Potent Names and Letters. — The writing or pronoimc- 
ing of strange names or letters was frequently resorted to by exorcists 
of many peoples in the course of their magic ceremonies. According to 

* Aber. D. * See p. 158. 

* Grimm, ii, 765 ff. « AV. passim, 

* See p. 148. 

* For example, A ai, A sa, A 24, 6 4, AA 13, etc 

* For example, A 14, C 3» etc 

* See A 4, line 4; A 13, lines 30, 59; B s, line 13. 

* See A I, line 13; A i6k line 6. 
^ See B 4, line 31. 
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the ''Doctrina de Magia,'' * magicians use two classes of words. In the 
first class stand Abracadabra, Sator, Arebo, Tenet, Obera» Rotas, HaZp 
Paz, Max, Adimaz; Jehova, Jesus, Hallduia, Hosanna, and so cml In 
the second class, ^'Nomen Dei et SS. Trinitatis, quod tamen invanum 
assximitur, contra acerrimum summi Legislatoris interdictxun, Ezod aa'* 
The use of mystifying names seems to have arisen from a belief, wide- 
spread among barbarous peoples, that names were intrinsically bound up 
with the objects they denoted Among many tribeSr a perscHi dislikes to 
tell his name, because he believes that doing so will place him in the 
power of those who learn it' Similarly, he dislikes to name the dead, 
because the power over departed spirits, which naming thenx would con- 
vey, is believed to arouse their anger.* The extension of this aversion 
from the names of ancestral ghosts to those of the spirit world in general 
was a simple one; so that, among many peoples, including the Chinese 
and Hebrews, it was stringently forbidden to refer to the deity by name.* 
The names of rulers and gods were thus invested by the popular mind 
with a certain mystery and intrinsic power, which made them peculiarly 
adaptable to the conjurers* uses. By inscribing certain names oa sticks, 
on parchment, on animals' bones, on walls of houses, and even on parts 
of the human body, the thaumaturgist could impress hb patients with 
the potency of his remedies, and achieve the result — then as now emi- 
nently important in medical practice — of influencing the patient's mind 
through suggesticML 

It was but a slight step from the use of awe-inspiring names to the use 
of any words or symbols unknown and therefore mystifying to simple 
minds.* These mysterious terms were often corrupticHis of phrases 
formerly quite intelligible. A juggler's rigmarole current in Elizabethan 
days was ''Hocus pocxis, tontus, talontrus, vade cderiter jubeo," of 
which Ady says that it was ''a dark composure of wordes to blende the 
eyes of the beholders." • The "hocus pocus** of the mountebank's 
formula was simply a degenerate form of the sacred "Hoc est corpus" 
chanted by the priest at mass.' — 

* Conrad of Wittenberg* »». > Prin. #/ Soe. U U7» 

' Exemplified by the Hebrew legend of the witch at Endor. Samud'i gjioett raited by 
her, cries, "WhjT hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?" (I Sam. zzriii, zs). Numer- 
ous examples also occur in the Edda^ passim. 

^ See J. Edkins, Rdigion in China (London, 1S77), p. 72, and Exod. iii, i^-xs* 
Among Uie Chinese and Japanese* as wdl as among other peoples, the use even ol tba 
ruler's name was interdicted. 

' For numerous instances of this mystification b Scythian, Roman, SUtIc etc, charms* 
see Bolton, 55 ff. 

* H. Ady, A CandU in iks Dark (London, 2659), p. 67. 

' On magical writings, see, further, Wuttke, | S45. On Runes as charm symbols im 
have the following from the Edda^ which tells of the origin of the Runes : ** The Sage read 
them, graved them, thought them out from the lees that had leaked out of Cleardrippei't 
skull and out of Hodd-rofni's horn. He [Woden?] stood on the cliff, holding a sword, and 
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In the Old English channSi powerful names or magical formulas com- 
posed of senseless words are found in the following eight ways : — 

(a) The names of foreign idols, rulers, and legendary personages are 
pronounced Lddoth and Tiecon, Arabian gods, are mentioned in A 18 ; 
and Naborredus, a Babylonian monarch, is named in A 19. The fact 
that these names were imfamiliar to the ancient English rendered their 
use all the more weird, impressive, and doubtless efficacious. 

(b) To replace the names of idols, the Church generally enforced the 
use of some one of the designations of God or of Christ, such as Deus, 
Emanuel, or AdonaL^ According to P. L. Jacob,* the words "Emanud" 
and "Adonai" were believed during the dark ages to have special po- 
tency with evil spirits. 

(c) The names of saints, of apostles, and especially of the evangelists, 
were also permissible substitutes for Heathen appellations. In three 
charms (A 2, AA 11, and AA 14) the celebrated seven sleepers of 
Mount Celion are mentioned.* 

(d) An incoherent jiunbling of words, miscellaneously derived from 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Gaelic, and other tongues, was relied upon to 
work miraculous cures. A 10, A 11, A 12, B 7, D 10, E 7, and E 9 are 
gibberish charms of this nature.^ 

(e) This gibberish was often arranged in rhythmical lines, with fre- 
quent assonant rhymes. Such jingles were in great favor even among 
later Greek physicians of a superstitious bent* Thus Alexander of 
Tralles gives the following charm as a tried remedy for gout: — 

''Meu, tren, mor, phoTi 
Teuz, xa, sor» 
Phe, lottychri, 

a hdm on his bead. Then spake Mim's Head ... the first wise word, and told the 
staYes true. They were engraven on the shield that stands before the shining God, on 
Allwaker's ear, and AUswift's hoof, and on the wheel that turns under Rungni*s car, on 
Sleipni's teeth, and on the sledge-bands, on the Bear's paw, on Brage*s tongue, on the 
Wolfs claw, and the Eagle's beak, on the bloody wings, and the Bridge's end ; on the Mid- 
wife's palm, on the healing footprint, on men's amber and gold, on talismans, on wine 
and wort, on the Sibyl's seat; on GugnTs point and GranPs breast; on the Norn's naU and . 
the Owl's beak. — All that were engraven were scraped off, and mixed with holy mead, 
and sent away on every side. The Anses have some, the Elves have some, some the wise 
Wanes have; mortal men have some. There are Beech-runes, Help-runes, Love-runes, 
and great Power-runes, for whomsoever will, to have for charms, pure and genuine, tUl the 
world falls in ruin. Profit by them if thou canst." — Sigrdrijumfl, 14-^ (trans, from 
C. P. B. U 99)* 

For the use which An^o-Saxon warriors made of runes and other symbols inscribed on 
weapons, see Sal. and Sai. lines 3X7-3r7* 

' See, for example, charms D 7, D 9, D to, £ x. 

' P. L. Jacob, CnnosUis des scknc$$ ocaUies (Paris, 1885), p. 77. 

' See p. 149. 

* See pp. 195 ff. * Eng. M§d. 194. 

* Aleunder TraUIanus, xi* x. 
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The Anglo-Saxon gibberish jingles are A 5, A 6» A 7, A S, A 9, A 191 B 6, 
andD6.' 

(/) Mysterious letters and numbers are the magic symbols in spells 
D 7, D 8, D 9, D II, D 12, and £ 6. Alpha and Omq;a, potent letters 
among the Greek physicians,' are also employed in A 12^ A 19, and 
D8. 

ig) One of the chief arts of the necromancor was foretelling the future 
by means of geometrical figures or of signs connected with the earth.* 
This was known as geomancy. Geomantic predictions depended on the 
figures made by connecting points taken at random on the earth's sur* 
face, or on the disposition of the particles in a handfid of seed, grains, 
or dust thrown haphazard.^ The square, the rectangle, the triangle, the 
circle, and the pentagram were regular figures widely used in geomancy» 
which was already a popular method of divinaticm in the days of the 
Chaldeans.* Among the English charms, we find only the circle in D 11, 
and a somewhat complicated arrangement of rectangles in D 12. 

(*) As the power of the Church increased, prayers, paternosters 
psalms, hymns, crosses, and other Christian liturgical forms and marks 7 
were employed to disguise grossly Heathen ceremonies. A 24,07, Die, % 
AA I, BB 3, BB 14, BB 16, £E 5, EE 28, furnish examples of this. 

(4) Methods of dealing wUh Disease-Detnons. — In exorcism the at- 
tempt is made to expel mischief-working demons by flattery, threat, com- 
mand, or even by nauseation and physical violence, the patient's body 
serving as the spirit's proxy in the last two methods of treatment In the 
bee charm, A 4, the evil spirits possessing the swarming insects are coax- 
ingly addressed as sigemif ("victory-dames"), a title of honor belong- I 
ing to the Valkyries. Whether experience had taught that a soft answer 
tumeth away the wrath even of demons, or whether the belief that a de- 
mon might be conciliated by fawning had become deeply rooted, it is 
certain that the coaxing treatment was applied by sorcerers, and has 
indeed not been entirely abandoned by professional witches, thaumatur- 
gists, and necromancers, even at the present day.**" 

When the exorcist believed himself powerfid enough to cope with the 
hostile spirit or conjurer, he abandoned flattery and resorted to threats. 

^ On jingle dumns, see pp. 195 ff. 

* Pliny, xxii, 16; see also p. 124, note 6. 

' The sign of the Macrooosm in Fausi, Part I, line 429, was a geometrical figure ''pos- 
sessing the magic power to give Faust a vision of the 'grand harmonj."* See Got^be, 
Pausi, Pt I, ed. Calvin Thomas (Boston, 1901), p. 257, note to line 4^. CL the mystical 
signification of lines, dides, triangles, etc, in F. Hartmann, UysMeth SymhpUt mi 
magische Kr&fte (Leipzig 1902), p. 69 f. 

* Cf. the account of geomancy in Tks Com^U Works of Ckaticor, ed. by W. W. Skeat 
(6 vols., Oxford, 1894) ; note to A 2045, Knighies Tale, Skeat says that geomantic figuiea 
are formed from dots jotted down hurriedly on paper. • 

* See Bouchf-Leclerq, Histoke de la divination (4 vols., Paris, 1879), S, 149. 

* See F. /:. 5. passim: and Aber. I, 349. 
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Thus in the cattle charm A i6 the good magician openly warns the evil 
wizard to beware, and states that he will combat die latter's "powers, 
his might, his influence, and his witchcraft'' Again, in A 23, the Devil's 
departure is demanded imder threat of pursuit by Christ; and in DD 19 
we read, "Fevers, depart: 714,000 angels will pursue you." * 

Where threats and flattery did not avail, physical vidence was 
bdieved to be successful The body possessed by the evil spirit was 
vigorously scourged for half an hour, pierced with sharp instruments,' 
or similarly rendered imcomfortable for ghostly habitation. This 
method of procedure is followed in E 2, a charm for an elf -shot horse; 
that is, a horse ill from the effects of shots supposedly sent by elves. 
Part of the remedy consbts in pricking a hole in the horse's left ear and 
in striking it on the back with a cudgeL In E 3 we learn a remedy for 
lunacy, — a disease which, more than any other, presupposed demoniac 
possession. The demented one will be cured, nms this leechdom, if he be 
soundly thrashed with a stout whip of porpoise-skm. In E 4, evil spirits 
are driven out of swine by reeking the animals with the smoke of burning 
herbs. Certain fumes, it was believed, were obnoxious to the sensitive 
fiend, and would siurely induce his flight In like manner the smoke from 
burning smearwort is declared in E 5 to be efficacious against demoniacal 
possession. If smoking and whipping failed, the resoiuxeful exorcist had 
in his bag still other devices to compel the evacuation of mischievous 
sprites. He could concoct revolting or unpalatable mixtures, which were 
administered to the luckless patient, and were calculated to dislodge the 
most insensible of demons. Animal excrements were favorite ingredients 
in these compoimds. Thus, in E 11, a man possessed by a dwarf * is 
directed to eat a cake of which the chief ingredient is white hound's 
dung; in EE 19, hound's vomit is recommended against dropsy; and in 
A 5, a salve composed of saliva and cow's excrement is prescribed for 
intanal difficulties. 

Sometimes the conjurer's power is such that a mere order to depart 
suffices to expel the imwelcome visitor. Exorcism by command was not 
uncommon among the Jews. Thus we read in the New Testament, — 
" And in the synagogue there was a man, which had a spirit of an imdean 
deviL . • . And Jesus rebuked him, saying. Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him. And ... he came out of him." * 

In a Vedic spell against fever, the necromancer commands, " O fever, 
together with thy brother, the batdsa, and thy sister, the cough, together 
with thy cousin, the scab, go to yon foreign people." • 

> a. Christ <<rebuklng'* the ie^ (Luke It, 39). 

' For UwB against such treatment, see Not. 9$ *i^ >^ P* <4** 

* Dwforg on vmg lb donm^ UtertHjr, ''to remote or ezpd adwaif ;^ that Is, pxobablj 
to cure oonyulslons. 

* Luke It, 33 >^ 3S* * ^^^ Vf ^3* veise is. 
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A similar command is given in A 33 to the DevH, a]l^;ed cause of a 
strange swelling. Frequently the disease-demon is bidden to repair to 
a definite place. Finnish sorcerers send the malevdent spirit into the 
middle of the sea, to fens and swamps, to boiling whirlpods, to copper 
hills, and to desert wastes.^ The Anglo-Saxcm conjurer orders the 
witches who provoke a sudden stitch to fly to a mountain,' while a demon ^ 
responsible for a malignant ulcer is dispatched " to the nearest hilL" * 

(5) The Exorcists Boast of Power. — In many Indo-European spells 
the exorcist begins with an account of his own prowess and a recital of 
his achievements. No doubt this is intended to intimidate the spook or 
to impress the victim. In A i the exorcist tells how he can successfully 
withstand the attacks of spear-hurling kobolds, and how his power will 
enable him to save his patient In A 16 the magician called in to restore 
lost cattle announces his ability to find the animals, to guard them from 
harm while still astray, and to cope with the spectre or wizard respon- 
sible for the theft " All grasses may spring up with herbs, the sea vanish 
away, all the salt water, when I blow this venom from thee," says the 
exorcist in B 4,^ and in B 5 he confidendy proclaims the infallibility of his 
remedy.* 

(6) Ceremonial Directions to Patient and Exorcist. — Many of the 
incantations and charm remedies oudine a definite course of action for 
the patient or for the exorcist In A i the sufferer is directed to seek 
shelter under linden-trees when attacked by malicious spirits. In E z, 
pr^;nant women who cannot bring the foetus to maturity are instructed 
to perform four rather complicated ceremonies. The exorcbt who wishes 
to acquire proficiency in curing abdominal pains must catch a dung- 
beede and its excrement in both hands, wave the creature vehemendy, 
and throw it away backwards without looking.* The accurate fulfilment 
of these instructions endows the sorcerer with healing-powers Ux a 
twelvemonth. As the Church began to exercise its authc^ty in thauma- 
turgic matters, more nxunerous and more elaborate ceremonials of a 
Christian character were added to the charms*^Such lengthy and in- 
volved directions as those specified in BB 6, a spell for the ''dry dis- 
ease," ^ illustrate the extreme to which charm ritual was finally carried. 
It is interesting to note the main observances which this charm pre- 
scribes. The sufferer miist dig around a sorrd-plant, sing three pater- 
nosters, pull out the plant, sing ''sed libera nos a malo," take five slices 
of the herb and pound them with seven peppercorns, sing the psalm 
''Miserere mei, Deus," twelve times, likewise the "Gloria in excdsis 
Deo" and another paternoster; then, at daybreak, add wine to the pre- 

* Aber. xo a, 17 a, d-f, m-js r^ w. 

* See charm Ax. * Chann A 3. 

* See lines 6»-6s. * See lines xo-xs* 

* See chann C s. ' Inflammation. 
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paration. Again, he must stand toward the east in the middle of the 
morning, make the sign of the cross, turn himself around, following the 
course of the sun from east to south and west, then drink the much- 
hallowed potion. The originator of this comprehensive ceremony was 
obviously an early advocate of strenuosity; for he concludes with the 
injunction, '' After drinking, let him [the patient] go and stand for a time, 
before he seek rest" 

Like BB 6, charms A 13, C 3, C 4, D i, D 2, E a, BB 12, and CC 2 
contain circumstantial rehearsals of prescribed observances. 

With the sixth characteristic we may include the naming of the patient, 
a practice as world-wide as conjuration itself. In many Greek, Roman, 
Hindu, and Semitic charms, the utterance of the patient's name (not to 
speak of the name of the patient's father) was regarded as essential to the 
success of the incantation.^ Instances of this custom occur only six times 
in the Anglo-Saxon charms. This infrequency may be explained on the 
assumption that the naming of the patient was imderstood. The six 
instances occur in A 10, A 24, AA 11, CC 2, DD 19, and DD 20. In 
A 10 the necromancer is directed to "name the man and his father," 
while only the patient's name is to be mentioned in the remaining spells. 
'Evil spirits as well as their victims are designated in classical and 
Oriental magic by proper names. Not so m the Anglo-Saxon charms, 
where disease-demons, repeatedly referred to as elves, dwarfs, night 
visitors, and so on, are never individually designated. If the word 
diabolus can be regarded as a specific title for the Devil, a few Christian 
spells may be said to form an exception to this statement 

(7) The Singing of Incantations on Paris of the Body and on other 
Objects. — A peculiar feature of the English incantations is the frequent 
injimction that they be sung or written on certain parts of the body. The 
left side appears to have been preferred to the right Charms A 2, A 5,* 
A II, and B 5 are to be chanted into the left ear; charm D 9, upon the left 
breast; while D 12 requires a magic writing to be placed in the left shoe, 
and DD 18 an amulet on the left thigh. The right side of the body is 
mentioned four times, — in charms A 2, A 5,* B 4, and DD 14, which 
are all to be sung into the right ear. B 4 is also to be simg into a man's 
mouth; A 11, on his head; A 23, on his little finger; and A 5, A 20, B 4, 
and B 5, on the wound or seat of pain. In E 6 a writing is to be put on 
the arm, in E 7 on the nose. Very frequent is the direction to place 
crosses on head, tongue, breast, limbs, and other parts of the body.^ 
Again, A 15 directs the spell to be sung on a horse's fetters and bridle, on 
his footprints, and on the four sides of a house. If disease be contracted 

* See Schrader, 573; Pliny, zxfi, cap. x6; Bmg. Med, xao; and F. Lenormant, Chaldean 
Maiie, tr. by W. R. C. (London, 1877). 

* In the left ear of a female sufferer. ' In the lifjbt ear of a male sufferer. 

* See, for example, E 8, BB 14, E£ 5, EE s8. 
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indoors, charm AA 13 is to be sung over water; if outdoors, the same 
charm must be recited over butter. 

(8) StatemerU of Time for Performance of Riles. — When the obser- 
vances accompanying an incantation were of special importance, the 
time at which they were to be performed was recorded. J^n^t seems to 
have been considered the most favorable season for these, as for most 
other essays in the supernatural arts: for, of the ten instances in which 
the time of ceremony is stated in the charms, nine prescnbe the hours of 
darkness. The "Kaufika-Satra** of the "Atharva-Veda," commenting 
on a spell to heal serious woimds,^ declares the proper time for charm- 
recital to be ''when the stars are disappearing;" ' that is, just before 
daybreak. Practically the same time is set four times in the English 
charms. In A 13, an important rite is to be observed ''at night before it 
dawns;" and in B6 6, BB 7, and 66 9, the important step is to be taken 
" when the night and day are divided," that is, just before dawn. In B 2, 
Thursday • eve is the time set; in C i, "after sunset;" in AA 13, "at night ' 
before gomg to bed ;" in 66 12, " when the moon is seventeen ni^ts old, 
after sunset, before moonrise ; " in DD 3, " when the moon is on the wane 
in April or October;" and in EE 7, "every month when the moon is 
five, fifteen, and twenty nights old." In only two instances is daytime 
assigned for spell ceremonial. In A 13, sods are to be restored to their 
original places "ere the settmg of the sun;" while in 66 6, various rites 
are fixed "for the middle of the morning." 

(9) Sympathy and Association of Ideas. — The efficacy of many of the 
charms depends upon a real or supposed association of ideas betweoi 
the rite performed or spell recited, on the one hand, and the object sought 
for, on the other. This feature will be better understood by regarding an 
illustration from modem superstition. Lancashire country folk believe 
that warts can be cured by stealing a piece of butcher's meat and rubbing 
the warts with it The meat must Uien be buried in a secluded spot; 

. as it decays, the warts disappear.^ The object used in the ceremcmial 
need have no such direct connection, however, with the afflicted body. 
Merely a representation of the body will serve. Thus am(mg the Chip- 
pewas a sorcerer transfers a disease by making a wooden image of his 
patient's enemy, and piercing it to the heart* The same custom had its 
vogue in Eiu-opean countries, and the recorded survivals of it are nu- 
merous.* Hardy, for instance, makes one of his Wessez characters jab 

» AV. hr, ta. 

* Kaue. 28, 5. Cf. Faubeifat of Yoik: "Nolite ezercere quando obscuranteor" (dted 
Brand, Pt II, p. 55). 

' Thuraday, Thunar'g day, was tbe lucky day, par exee!knc9, among tbe Gennant 
(see Grimm, ii, 953). 

* Lan, Lon^ 78. 

* H. R. Schoolcraft, ExpedUhn to the Sources of the MissUHppi (London, 1855). 

* Set F. L. S, pasHm: andd, D. G. Rossetti, BaUad of Sister HOen. 
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needles into a wax figure represei^ting an enemy,* much in the manner 
approved by Voodoo practitioners in the southern United States. Again, 
the menticm of something which often bears only a remote relation to the 
subject of the charm is considered sufficient to achieve the sorcerer's 
purpose. In two of the charms for stolen catde, A 21 and A 23, this 
formula occurs: ''The cross of Christ was hidden and has been found.'' 
The associated idea is, ''so may these lost cattle be found." 

In another cattle spell, A 15, the exorcist says, "The Jews did the 
worst of deeds to Christ; they tried to conceal what they could not con- 
ceaL" Here the sympathetic idea is, "so may the thief be unable to con- 
ceal the stolen catde." This sympathy between the simile and the effect 
desired is found particularly in Christian spells. Blood and fire are to 
stand as still as Christ hung on the cross,' as the Jordan stood at the bap- 
tism," as mankind will stand at the Judgment Day.^ The fire is to keep 
in its sparks as Mary kept her maidenhood,* blood is to stop flowing as 
Christ's blood stopped when Longinus pierced His sid^* the worm is to 
fed such pain as Peter felt when he saw the Lord suffering,^ the hoof to 
break as litde as ever God broke His word,' the babe to leave the womb 
of the parturient woman as Lazarus left the dead when Christ com- 
manded,* the theft to become as well known as Bethlehem was re- 
nowned, and the thieves to be punished as the Jews were pimished.^* 

These similes, with paralld narratives drawn from the Bible, are 
found in the Christianized charms. In the more decidedly Heathen spells, 
similes are likewise present, but the parallels are taken from natural 
phenomena. Thus in A 16, line 16, we read, "May he be destroyed as 
fire destroys wood," etc. ; and similar comparisons appear in A 3 and in 
B 5, line 13. 

(10) iiinor Superstitious Practices. — Heathen reminiscences and 
superstitious directions abound in the Old EngUsh charms. Only the 
most striking instances of these will be pointed out here. ^^ Widely preva- 
lent among Germanic peoples was a belief in the virtues and sanctity 
of running water. ^* Each brook, river, and stream was supposedly 
haunted by a spirit, who might be helpful or harmful, and must be flat- 
tered and propitiated by sacrificial offerings. The water-sprites and 
water-fairies of English folk-lore were spirits of this kind, and such was 

^ Tk4 Rttum of ths Nathm. * Grimnit ffi» 503. 

• Ilnd. m, 494- * Jhid. tii, 501. 

• /Ml. iii, 500. • Chjurm AA 10. 
' Grimm, iii, 501. • Ibid. % 509. 

• Charm DD 14. 

^* See China A 15; and cf. Grimm» ifi, 505.. Other fastancet of assodatioQ of ideas 
can be foond In C 5, EE tS, and EE 30. See also AV. $9* 73» x^ 

^^ Lett important onet wfll be commented on In the notet to the teveral charms. 

*' See Gum. 394; Grimm» i, 484 fF.; and Bnrchard Ton Worms, i, 94* inUrroiationu^ 
40-54. But tee Blade, 104, for Chlnete obJectSoos to running water. 
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the water-elf who inflicted the malady tor which charm B 5 is the magi- 
dan's cure. Most commonly, water-spirits were believed to be benig- 
nantly inclined rather than the contrary, sd that the streams and torrents 
over which they ruled came to be regarded as possessing fabulous medi- 
cinal properties.^ Chrysostom, preaching an Epiphany sermon at 
Antioch in A. D. 387, said that people at that festival drew nmning water 
at midnight and kept it tor thaumaturgic purposes. After the lapse of a 
whole year it was still fresh and unc<nrupted.' A German suparstiticm of 
great antiquity requires nmning water to be drawn befcMre sunrise, down- 
stream and silently; this water remains fresh, restores youth, heals erup- 
tions, and makes young cattle strong.* The decrees of numerous church 
councfls,^ the testimony of historians,* the laws of the An^o-Sazons and 
of the Scandinavians, and passages from the "Pcenitentiale," * all prove 
that well and water worship was a deeply-rooted instituticm am(»ig the 
Teutonic peoples, and enable us to understand why running water plays 
such an important part in Germanic folk-lore. In charms A iz, C i, D 3, - 
£ 8, E 13, 6B 3, and CC 3, the procurement or use of nmning water b 
essential to a successful treatment of the several ailments.^ 

The credulous patient is enjoined to practise still other superstitious 
rites. According to instructions in B i, he miist himself ''be dean,'' 
while in BB 3 he miist seciure the assistance of an '' immaculate" pera<m« 
In B 3, C I, BB 3, and CC 2, all observances must be performed in 
silence. To cure internal difficulties, BB 10 demands that celandine-root 
be taken out of the ground "with the two hands turned upwards." For 
flux of blood, BB 12 prescn*bes that mulberries be plucked with "the 
thumb and the ring-finger of the left hand." BB 5 directs the medicinal 
herb to be taken "with averted head;" while in BB 7 and Bfi 9 the 
patient is told to walk three times round the herbs before uprooting them. 
A 12, A 23, and B 5 fiunish instances of the well-known wonder-working 
method of expdling a disease-fiend by drawing a magic line around the 
scene of his activities. The stroke made around the victim in A 12, the 
line around the sore in A 23, the "healing wreaths wreathed round 
wounds" in B s, and the cirde scored with a sword round the herbs in 
B 3, are supposed to render the ciraunscribed space immune from 
further assaults of the mischievous demon. Pouring wax on the hoof- 
tracks of stolen cattle, and lighting candles, are two remedies [urescribed 

• Periiaps the mineral pxx>peitlet of certain of the ao-called heaUng springs (H$iibnm* 
fun) strengthened thb belief. 

' Opera, torn, il, 369 (ed. Montfauc, Paris, xSiS); also d. Gam. 390; and see note 
to B 5, line ta. 

• Jul. Schmidt, Fskhenfds (Cassd, 1835), p. zsi. 

• For example, ConcU. Tnran. ii, wmo 566, earn. ts. 

• Gregory of Tours, ii, xo. « - 

• See laws Nos. $ and 10-14 inclusive, quoted p. 141. 

• For further Anglo-Saxon uses of running water, see Fischer, 39. 
vouxxn.— N0.84. 9 
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in A 15. These are additional instances of sorcery effected by association 
of ideas. The wax dipped on the footprints which the animals have long 
left behind them is believed to glue dieir hoofs to the ground wherever 
they may be; while the lighted candles symbolize the miraculous expo- 
sure, to the owner, of the whereabouts of cattle and thieves. 

Saliva has always had a thaumaturgic if not a therapeutic value in 
folk-medicine. Spitting on the painful spot will prove helpful, accord- 
ing to charm A 20.^ In C i, the healer is commanded to expectorate 
three times while treating a case of leprosy; and spitting is part of the 
ceremonial in other charms, such as E i. Color is also a feature of the 
magic rituals. Butter churned from a cow of one color, " red or white and 
without spots," forms part of the treatment in B 7 and BB 4. A cow of 
one color must likewise furnish the milk which is to be drunk by women 
suffering from the 'Moathsome late birth," ' while horn from a tawny ox 
is prescribed in E 3. 

The numbers 3 and 9 occur very much more frequently than any 
other numbers in the charms. 3 * occurs eighteen times; 9, sixteen times. 
Thus, certain rites are to be performed three times in C i and C 3, and 
on three successive days in A 2, A 8, and E 14. Chants are to be sung 
three times in AA 10 and EE 10. Three stones, three nails, three cups, 
three leek-leaves, three herbs, and three incisions are mentioned in D 4, 
E 2, E 13, AA 14, BB I, and CC 2 respectively. Finally, the conjurer 
who employs charm A 16 agrees to restore the stolen catde within three 
nights. The niunber 9 is put to similar uses. Certain incantations are to 
be sung nine times over a soft-boiled egg in A 8 ; over a barley loaf, B 6; 
over butter, B 7. Nine masses, nine paternosters, and nine " Miserere 
mei," are to be sung in the course of many of die Christian charms. 
Certain things are to be done for nine mornings, E 14; and nine days, 
E 13. Again, nine herbs and nine twigs are mentioned in B i, nine 
wafers in AA 15; while to cure lunacy, the directions in B 2 are, that an 
herb must be plucked when the moon is nine nights old. 

Strangely enough, the number 7, so prominent in Oriental and in 
modem superstition and mysticism,^ occurs only twice; namely, in A 2 
and in EE i. 33, a favorite charm niunber in Indo-European folk-lore, 
is found twice in B 4.* The only other number which receives frequent 
mention is 12, which is found six times. 

Not the least curioiis of these superstitious rites is the recipe in a 
charm against snake-bite. "Against snake-bite," nm the directions, 
" if the man procure and eat rind taken out^of Paradise, no poison will 
harm him." * The scribe who copied the remedy, naively added, ''pet 
hio wa^e tor begete," that such rind was hard to get 

^ Cf. Crombie, p. 949. * See E i. ' Not counting iit ^ihriwa. 

* See M. D. 0>nwmy» Demondhgy ond DevU-Lon (9 irols., New York, 1889), i, 856 ff. 

* See note toB4,lbie4. ^SeeEg. 
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The worship of the dead, once prevalent am(»ig Germanic tribes,^ 
has left its traces in charms E i and EE 17. It has already been noted 
that primitive peoples very generally imagined that the dead influenced 
the destinies of the living.* The dead were acc(»rdingly wcurshipped by 
those who wished their aid» and parts of corpses were highly valued as 
amulets and periapts. Niunerous Anglo-Sazcxi laws agdnst bewitching 
by means of die dead attest the vogue which the {practice enjoyed amcmg 
our ancestors. The canons of Edgar, and the penitentials of Egbert,* 
expressly forbid sacrilege at the grave, and witchcraft by means of the 
dead.^ Our charms are instances in which these laws were vidated. 
Charm E i contains the following directions: ''The wonian who cannot 
bring the foetus to maturity must go to the sepulcher of a dead man and - 
step thrice over the sepulcher." 

EE 17 is a spell against a ''boring wonn.'' The remedy ccmsists in 
burning a human skull to ashes, and applying the powder externally. 
An identical custom prevailed among many primitive tribes, and sur- 
vived among more civilized peoples even to the nineteenth century;* 
Until recently the powder of a man's burnt bones was highly esteemed 
in Scodand as a cure Ux epilepsy.* As late as 1865, a collier's wife is said 
to have applied to a sexton for "ever so small a pcurtion of human skull 
for the purpose of grating it similar to ginger." The powder was to be 
added to a mixture to be administered to a girl suffering from fits.^ 

Before dismissing this subject, it may be remarked that almost all 
the superstitious rites treated in this chapter have their modem survivab 
or analogues.* 

CLASSIFICATION OF CHAJJfS 

Anglo-Saxon charms may be divided into five groups, as follows: — , 

A. Exorcisms of diseases or disease-spirits. 

B. Herbal charms. 

C. Charms for transferring disease. 

D. Amulet charms. 

K Charm remedies. ^ 

^ See Mbgk In Grdr. i, 93a. 

* Modem ipiritualUm bobvlously aa idealized survival of this belief. 
' See lawt, p. 140. 

* That these practices outlasted legal pzosecutkm b attested by a law, passed In tb* 
Eng^ Parliament as late as 1604, bestowing the death penalty on any one who exhumed 
a corpse or any part of it to be used in "witchcrafte, sorcerle, channe or Inchantment ** 
(see SuauUt of Bn^nd^ Iv, pt s, loaS). 

* For instances see Waitx, III, 388; and A. R. WaUace, Travels on ihe Amaaon attd Rh 
Negro (London, 1853), p. 498. * Black, 96. 

' Anakcta Scotica^ ed. J. Maidment (s vols., Edinburj^, 1834-37), II, 54. Cf. th« 
popular medicinal uses of mummy; note, for example, the handkerchidf dyed In mummj 
(Shakespeare, Olhetto, iil, 4, 74). 

' See instances In F. L, 5. 
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A, Exorcisms. — In the first group belong charms A 1-24 of the text 
The one characteristic common to die members of this group is a well- 
defined incantatory formula, the chanting of which is to produce cura- 
tive or beneficial results. These charms may be arranged in four sub- 
divisions: — 

L Charms A 1-4. — These are incantations distinctly reminiscent of 
Heathendom. The principal features of these charms are: (a) they are 
I literary compositions in poetic style; (b) they have a definite form, 
charms A i and A 2 even possessing an elaborate structure; ^ (c) they 
contam numerous allusions to Heathen beliefs, customs, and practices; 
{d) the formula is in the vernacular. 

n. Charms A 5-12 (Gibberish Charms). — These conjurations, 
unlike the preceding ones, are crude, formless pieces, destitute of literary 
merit. Their distinguishing feature is a meaningless formula composed 
of a jumble of more or less obscure words. Occasionally a Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Gaelic, or Anglo-Saxon word appears, and a few words seem to 
have had their origin in one or other of these languages; but the deriva- 
- tion of a majority of the words is not ascertainable. 

An attempt has been made in the preceding pages to outline the pos- 
sible origin of gibberish charms.' Whether the Anglo-Saxon charms of 
this type arose independendy in Britain, or were in part borrowed by 
Saxon exorcists from classical sources, cannot be conclusively determined. 
Gibberish incantations, simQar in form to some of the English rigma- 
roles, certainly existed among the Romans, Greeks, and Phoenicians, 
and are interspersed among recipes in classical books of medicine to 
which Anglo-Saxon leeches had access.* But since gibberish spells have 
been found among peoples widely different in race,^ it may fairly be 
argued that English spells arose among the English themselves, or at 
least among their Germanic ancestors.* Nevertheless, it is not unlikely 
that acquaintance with classical doggerel charms caused exorcists to 
introduce into the native spells modifications of vocabulary and metre, 
which led to a general resemblance between English and Grseco-Roman 
gibberish formulas.* 

{a) Jingle .Charms. — Charms A 5-9 exhibit such differences from 
the remainmg gibberish spells as to warrant a separate subdivision. 
They are marked by a rhythmic but loose and irregular measure, which 

^ See the explanatoiy notes on these channs. ' See p. xxj. 

* See Bolton, 39 £F.; Eni. Med. Ug fF. 

* Bohon, 63 ff., for instance, dtes spells In Penobscot, Japanese, Mahiatti, Tiukish, 
Annenian, etc., which stronglj lesemhie our gibberish charms. 

* See "Wandering Wofds," by T. W. Sandrej, In Tks Comishmoth x88o. 

* The medieval exorcist drew powerful spells from the Hebrew Cabala, with its mystic 
letters and artificial words. Thus the word Agia — formed from the initials of the Hebrew 
sentence "Thou art a mighty God forever** — was widely used (see Wuttke, p. 264). 
It b possible that the runes of the eariy charms were replaced by Cabalbtic letters. 
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makes the name ''jingle charm ^ approiMiate. In this respect, and in 
some others which remain to be mentiixied, they are strikingly like the 
counting-out rhymes of children.^ The questicm naturally arises whether 
there is any relationship between the two forms, and whether the dog- 
gerels used by children can possibly be survivals of magic formulas 
similar to our jingle charms. An affirmative answer can be supported by 
arguments which, though far from conclusive, desoire consideration. 

One of the best known among the modem counting-out rhymes is the 
following: — 

'^Eena meena mooa my, 
Barcelona bona ttrj; 
Hara waia, f rumma fiack, 
HaUico ballico, 
Wee, wo» wy, wadu^ 

Compare this with jingle charm A 6: — 1 

''Luben bibea niga 
EfitS tS9 niga 
Fdoeidfd, 
Ddf cumer Id 
Orcgaei ceufor dazd, 
Ghig farig fkllg 
Ddoa ddupih.'' 

We can observe the following resemblances between the two pieces: 
(i) similar rhythm; (3) frequent alliteration; (3) occasional rhyme; 
(4) repetition of syllables widi slight vowel or consonant changes; (5) 
preponderance of polysyllabic words (mainly dissyllabic) ; (6) the collo- 
cation of meanin^ess words. 

Now, the researches of Tylor, Bolton, Newell, and Simrock have 
established that the Etna meena mo doggerel, and others like it, have 
long existed, with variations, in many Germanic countries.* This fact 
points to the possibility of a common Germanic origin for the rhymes, — 
an origin which must be set at a remote pre-Christian period. It may be 
supposed that when the Church first made its influence Ydt, the dd 
incantations, deprived of their sacred character, may have been more 
freely bandied about than hitherto. The mystif}ring phrases of the for- 
mulas, the uncouth names of foreign deities, the odd-sounding Greek 
and Latin jargon," might easily appeal to the verbal memories of chil- 
dren, and thiis the jingles would gain currency in games. In the oral 
transmission from one generation of boys and girls to another, names 
and sentences would be considerably distcnrted, so that what may once 

^ See Bolton, 47; also Games and 5mi^, 194 ff* 

* P.O. U 67 £F^ 7S£F.; Games and Songs^ i95;Bolton,45£F;K.J.SImrodL,2>Mirfitodk« 
Kinderbuch aUerthamlieher Reime^ Uedsr . . . und Seksru jur Kinder (Frankfurt a. U^ 
1857). 

' On mysterkmi words and phrases In spells, see pp. it^fL 
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have been at least partially intelligible woxild become entirely obscure. 

This gradual obscuration may be observed in the coundng-out dog- 

gerd,* — 

"One-erasoll, two-enoO, 2ickendl» tan/* etc.9 

which is most likely a corruption one or two stages removed from the 

original, — 

" One b ally two b an, six b an, seren.** 

When the doggerel has undergone half a dozen further changes, 
its loss of identity with the primal form will be complete. The same 
process, then, which brought about the change just described, which 
led an inn bearing the legend '' God encompasseth us '' ' to become known 
as the '' Goat and Compasses,'' and which caused the British sailor on the 
'* Bellerophon'' to rechristen his vessel the ''Billy Ruffian," oiight have 
helped to transmogrify Heathen spells into modem counting-out rhymes.* 
The permitted siurvival both of the jin^e spells and of the children's 
rhymes is explicable enough : for whether the original theiu-gic phrase- 
ology was replaced by outright gibberish, as in the spells, or by harmless 
lingo, as in the rhymes, the obtrusive Heathenism of the Anglo-Saxon 
compositions would alike have disappeared, so that the Qiurch could 
afford to wink at the persisting forms.^ 

A spirited, narrative introduction, it will be remembered, b a charac- 
teristic of many of the An^o-Saxon charms.* Just such a beginning 
marks a Bulgarian counting-out rhyme still used in Sophia, and not yet 
grown completely unintelligible. Bolton gives the jin^e as follows: * — 

''Skitcha, xhiL ba, 
Ot ple£, do plef, 
r Ta vika,takltkat 

Zbi laite syi, voM tze"' . . . 

Many English and German children's rhjrmes present this same 
pseudo-epic feature. Niunerous examples may be gleaned by the reader 

' Even In the hands of the kech-sorceren, the jingles suffered corruption In transmis- 
sion. See, for example* notes to B <Sw 

' A. TroUope, PramUy ParsonAge, 67. 

' See Charies G. Leland's interesting account tracing the rhyme, "One-ery, two-ery, 
ick-ery Ann*" etc., to an old gypsy magic spell; also cf. J. B. Ker, Essay on ihe Architol' 
ogy of our Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes (s vols., Andover, 1840), i, 30S. 

* A parallel to the process by which the ancient incantations became jingles for casting 
lots, and then counting-out rhymes, b found in the series of changes by which the old 
Pagan sacrifices were first transformed to folk-festivals which were, in turn, preserved in 
children's games (see Newell's Introduction to Games and Songs), 

* See p. no. * See p. 65. 

* The translation shows the spirited nature of the first four lines: — 

•'Afregitjmpbg 
Froni ftnct to ftiiet, 
It b calHiig, — it it tcrtUBh^ t 
Mvftar yoonthrM, Midkral ** 
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from the large collection of rhymes appended to Bolton's vdume.^ One 

quotation here will suffice: — 

''HIntj mlntj caty ooffBt 
Apple teed and apple tbom. 
Wire, brier. Umber lock» 
Three geese in a ilodu 
One flew east and one flew west* 
One flew over the cuckoo's nest.** * • • • 

The analogies to which attenti<m has been called are by no means 
regarded as establishing a relationship between jingle charms and 
counting-out rhymes; they are regarded simply as [Mresumptive evidence 
of such relationship. Assuming the connecticm between the two forms 
to exist, and bearing in mind the main piupose of the counting-out 
rhymes, it seems plausible to infer that those spells in particular which 
magicians employed when casting lots, have survived in modem dog- 
gerels. Such a spell, charm A 9 may well have been, since, with its 
numerical formula, — 

"Nine were Notthe's sisten, 
And the nine became eighU 
And the ei^ seven, 
And the seven six,** — 

down to zero, — it was singularly appropriate to the ceremony of casting 
lots; and it will readily be admitted, that, without a single change, this 
Anglo-Saxon charm could be used by modem English children for 
counting out 

{b) Charms A 10-12. — These differ from the jin^e charms in 
rh3rthm and in verbal content The rhythm is either missing or much 
less obvious; and the formula consists, not of meaningless wotds strung 
together, but of unintelligible collocations of liturgical Latin, with words 
of foreign origin mixed with native words. As a rule, the ceremonies I 
prescribed are of Heathen ancestry, while the formulas show church 
influence. 

IIL Charms A 13-20 (Charms showing marked Christian Influence). 
— In these spells, Heathen bdiefe and practices are manifested under a | 
thin veneer of Christian phrasing. Charms A 13-16 have poetic formu- ,.^. 
las which possess the foiu* f eatiu-es that distinguish charms A 1-4. They 
are not classed with the latter, however, because, unlike them, they have 
been Christianized in ways to be described.* For the same reason, 
charm A 17, which is really a jingle charm, and charms A 18-20, which 
are essentially gibberish charms, are not grouped with charms A 5-12. 

IV. Charms A 21-24 (Christian Exorcisms). — Evidences of Heathen- 

* Pages 63-1 SI. 

.* It will be noted that there b an inversion of the usual order, the gibberish in this case 
preceding the narrative portion. 

* See pp. 147 £F. 
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ism are either absent from these spells or are completely obscured by 
Christian phraseology and religious ceremonial prescription. A 24 is 
an excellent specimen of the completely religious character acquired by 
the ancient Heathen conjiu-ations in die hands of exorcists appointed 
by the Church. 

B, Herbal Charms. — In many cases the formula was not applied to 
th^ disease, or the spirit which caused the disease, but to the herbs with 
which the patient was treated. The charms in the 6 division contain 
incantations chanted over herbs and other materials employed as medi- 
cines or amulets. 

6 I, 6 3, and B 3 contain formulas and prescribe ceremonies to be 
used while culling talismanic or medicinal herbs. The formulas in B 4 
and 6 5 are intended for recital over herbs already gathered, just 
before working them into healing salves. These two formulas are poetic 
Heathen incantati<His with all the features that mark charms A 1-4. B 6 
is a jin^e charm the singing of which over a barley loaf is to endow the 
loaf with healing virtues. The instructions in B 7 direct the recital of a 
gibberish formula, a paternoster, and a litany, over butter before eatmg. 
I All the B charms, with the exception of B 3, contain features which 
/ link them closely to Heathendom. B 3, like A 24, illustrates the Christian 
ritualistic character which the charms assiuned in the hands of ecclesias- 
tics. The charm is for elf -disease, and the directions are very elaborate. 
The exorcist must begin his work on a Thursday evening at sunset He 
must find the herb helenium, sing the Benedicite, Paternoster, and Litany 
over it, then stick his knife into the root Next evening he must go to 
church and cross himself prior to retiuning, in perfect silence, to the 
. marked herb. Then, while chanting another Benedicite, Paternoster, 
and Litany, he must delve up the herb, carry it as quickly as possible to 
the church, and lay it \mder the altar. Next morning it must be made 
into a drink spiced with lichen from a crucifix; and after boiling 
the mixture in milk and pouring holy water upon it, the Paternoster, 
Credo, and "Gloria in excelsis Deo,*** must be sung over it The ritual 
is completed by making three crosses on different sides of the concoc- 
tion, which the sufferer may then, at length, imbibe. 

The herbal charms are arranged on the following plan : — 

I. Directions for gathering the herb. Enumeration and description of 
objects to be employed as medicaments. 

3. The actual formula. 

"'^^^ Heathen and vernacular: B i, B 3, B 4, B 5. 

Christian lit\urgical: B 3, B 7. 
Gibberish: B 6, B 7. 

3. Additional du'ections for the use of herbfj brews and ^ther con- 
coctions after the recital of the formula. 
* Luke fi, 14. 
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C. Transferential Charms. — Charms for transferring dbease indude 
those ceremonies and formulas employed in an attempt to transfer 
disease from a patient to some other living creature <Mr to an inanimate 
object. Captive birds, brought into immediate contact with a sufferefi 
were released to carry the disease back into the desert, which was 
regarded as a permanent hatmt of si»rites and hobgoblins.^ This j^ac- 
tice was well established in biblical times,' and seems to have arisen from 
the notion that evil spirits could be bribed with sacrifices to return to 
their native abiding-places.* The essential trait of this procedure is the 
bringing of the creatiur or object to be infected mto immediate omtact 
with the sufferer.^ At the expiration of a certain time, the thing which 
had received the disease was removed and variously disposed of. 

Diseases were most frequendy transferred, to animals and trees, less 
often to lifeless objects.* In the case of transference to animals, perhaps 
the simplest procedure is that mentioned by Pettigrew : the patient is to 
sit on an ass, with his face to the tail; the pain will then be transmitted 
to the ass.* AcccH'ding to the same author, ague is cured in some rural 
Irish (fistricts by giving a dog a cake made of barley-meal and the suf- 
ferer's lurine. In a case cited, the dog had a shaking-fit, and the patient 
was cured.^ It is interesting to note that Grimm believed the names 
"hen's eye," "magpie's eye," and "crow's eye," which Germans give 
to a com,* to imply a belief in the possibility of transmitting such ex- 
crescences to the creatures named; * but the appearance of corns may 
more plausibly be supposed to have given rise to the metaphoric 
names. 

In the An^o-Saxon charms for transferring disease, C a provides for 
the transfer of abdominal pains to a beede. The prescribed ritual of 
catching a beetle, waving it vigorously, and hurling it away whOe speak- 
ing talismanic words, must be performed, not by the patient, but by the 
exorcist, who, curiously enough, for twelve months thereafter has power 
to transfer the same illness from man to beede by merely grasping the 
Seat of the pain. 

Charming diseases into trees was an ancient Heathen practice which 
has lingered until modem times. The common procedure in this mode 
of transfer was to make children walk or creep through a gap in a tree. 

* Sec Grimm, ii, 873 fP. • Lcr. xIt, 7, \%. 

* See Sayce, Zeiisehrifi /. AssyHohgie^ 1902, p. 149; and cf. Grendd't refusal to bt 
bribed (Btoumlf, lines 175 ff.). 

* Marcellus dtttingulsbed between six kinds of transference which he elaboratdj named 
(a) inseminatione, (() implantatione, (c) impositione, (^ irritatione, (#) inescatione^ 
(J) adproximatione. In practice, there was no essential difference between the six methods. 

* See law against transferring disease, in note to law No. 4, p. 140. 

* Pettigrew, 78. 

* Ibid. 77; Pliny (Z3CX, 7) spealCi entertainingly of transference to animals. 
' German HUhnerauget Ehteraugi, Krdh$naug$. 

* See Grimm, ii, 980. -* 
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This seemin^y translocated the sickness to the genius of the tree.* In 
the ** Canones Edgari," we find an Old English reference to similar 
practices: "Tr6ow-wnr«nnga and st&n w\ir%unga and fone dSofles 
craeft, J^fc man J^ft cild Jnirh J?ft eor^San tih«" ("tree-worshippings and 
stone-worshippingSy and that devil's art wherein children are drawn 
through the earth'')*' The custom has survived in European countries,* 
and is not unknown in certain parts of the United States.^ An interesting 
ceremony took place in the year 1709, when the plague at Conitz in Prus- 
sia was charmed into a hole of tihe lime-tree m a churchyard. A plug 
kept ready, and fitting exacdy, was driven in, and the plague disap- 
peared.* 

The translocation of diseases from the sufferer to the ground, to a 
stone, to water, to a piece of meat, and to other inanimate objects, next 
deserves our attention. The Penitentials of Theodoras * and of Egbert,' 
like the "Canones Edgari" above mentioned, contain severe injunctions 
against this observance. Egbert says, " They pull their children through 
the earth, and thiis commit themselves and their children to the DeviL" * 
From this we may infer that children were drawn through holes in the 
ground very much as we have seen before that patients were made to 
crawl through doven trees. The children were clearly expected to 
emerge recovered, and the disease was supposed to remain buried in the 
earth. Similarly, diseased people were passed through perforated stones. 
"At Minchin Hampton in Gloucestershire is an ancient stone called the 
'Long Stone.' At its lower end is a perforation through which children 
used to be passed for the ctire or prevention of measles, whooping-cough, 
and other ailments." * Illnesses were furthermore transferred to single 
objects like spoons and sticks, as well as to pieces of flesh and to a 
variety of other things.^* Among the Anglo-Saxon charms, C i is a case 
of transference to nmning water. In C 3 an oaken brand, and in C 4 a 
green spoon, respectively receive the disease. In each instance the trans- 
location is effected by bringing the receiving-object — brand, spoon, and 
running water — into contact with the suffero^s blood; the brand and 
spoon are then thrown away, while the running water conveys the disease 
to the ocean. In CC 2 the removal of the disease is made doubly sure by 

> The Old French Tristan, 1321-34, tdli how the dwarf Froclne confides to the 
blackthorn the secret that Kbg Maik has hone's ears. He first puts his head under the 
hoUow root, and then speaks. Thus the atdtt b passed on to the thorn. 

* X. L. 396; numerous examples of drawing through trees in ^. L. 5., passim. 

' Indeed, it seems to have been indigenous to almost every country (see P. C. ii, 137). 

* See the New England charm for an obstinate ague (Black, 38). 

* See Tettau» ass. 

* it. L. S9S. ' See laws zo» iz, and 16^ pp. 141, 149. 
' See i4. L. 893* 

* See ** Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland,** by CoL Wood-Martin, in /M«r. 0/1^07. H/s. 
a$id Areh. Assoc, of Inland, 4th series, voL viU. 

>• See Black, 34 ff.; Cockayne, i, liU ff. 
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selecting a receiving-object, and then burling tbis object into a stream. 
Tbe cbarm is against felons, and tbe directions to tbe omjurer read, 
*^Take a bazd stick or spoon, write your name on it, make tbree incis- 
ions in [tbe felon], fill tbe name witb tbe blood, tbrow it over your 
sboulder or between your tbigbs into running water and stand over tbe 
man« Strike tbe incisions and do all tbis in silence.^ 

Deatb, always an enigmatical and superstitious subject anumg tbe 
living, played its part m tbe transference of disease. By touching a 
dead man's band or garment, a sufferer could transfer bis ailments 
to tbe corpse.^ Again, diseases of survivors could be buried witb tbeir 
departed acquaintances; and tbe desired translocation might be effected 
by merely stepping over a dead man's grave. A cbarm for boils consists 
in poulticing the boil for tbree days and nights, and then placing tbe 
poultices and tbeir cloths in tbe coffin of a dead man.' Black repeals 
an amusing story of an Irishman bent almost double from rbeimiatism. 
Learning of tbe death of a neighbor, be crept to the ^* wake-bouse,'' seized 
the hand of tbe corpse, and, applying it to bis arm, shoulder, and leg, 
said, '' Tak' my pains wi' you, Thady, in the name of God I " AcccHding 
to the story, the invalid was thereafter able to throw away bis crutches * 
and walk as sturdily as younger and healthier men. In cbarm Ejgra I 
similar transference of disease is provided for. A pregnant woman who 
cannot bring her child to maturity is told to step three times over tbe 
sepulchre of a dead man. Clearly, tbe idea is that an evfl spirit is re- 
tarding gestation, and that, after the stepping-ceremony, this spirit is 
believed to enter tbe body of the dead. 

The C spells may be analyzed as fdlows: — 

I. Preliminary superstitious ritual to be performed by sorcery or 
patient 

a. Descripticm or designation of the receiving-object 

3. Ceremony of contact between receiving-object and patient 

4. Incantatory formula.* 

5. Removal of receiving-object 

D. Amulet Charms. — Tbe fourth group of charms includes those 
remedies which depend on the talismanic influence of some magical 
writing or of some material object carried about by tbe sick man. Tbe 
custom of wearing amulets to prevent or to ciu-e diseases may have bad 
its origin in the sympathetic association of ideas. If a benevolent deiQr 
could not be prevailed upon to go in person and drive away tbe demons 
of disease; tbe next best thing was to secure some plant, stone, or. other 

* The relics of dead men, more espedaUj of criminals and bad men generally,' have 
always been esteemed in folk-medidne for theif curative properties. Wltness,*at a lyndi- 
ing-bee, tiie scramble made for some pait of the victim's remsint. 

* See English FM'Lor$, by T. F. Dyer, p. 171. 

— * There b no formula in charms C 4 and C 5. _ ^. ^ 
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object sacred to the god, or in some way associated with him, and to 
expel the intruder or ward off future attacks by wearing the object, say, 
aroimd the neck. Thus, in Scandinavia, some ten little silver Thor's 
hammers have been found, each of which was attached to a chain serv- 
ing as a neck-piece. The hammers were regarded by Norsemen as 
miniatures of Thor's prodigious weapon, and were believed to contain 
all the virtues of their protot]rpe.^ The number of things which could 
effectually serve as amulets was well-nigh unlimited. A small list would 
contain the bones, teeth, skin, and other parts of animals, parts of plants, 
precious and common stones. 

Herbs, prescribed as amulets in eighteen of the Ang^o-Saxon charms 
(B I, B 2, D I, D 3, and DD i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 
18), were renowned among the Teutons for their magical properties. 
Many wonderful stories are told of them in the Anglo-Saxon "Herba- 
rium. " An herb named Asterion ' is said to "shine at night as a star in 
heaven, and he who sees it supposes that he has seen an apparition."* 
The same peculiarity is ascribed to the peony.* Dittany is a wort which 
roes eat when wounded with arrows. The arrows are thereupon ejected, 
and the wound is healed.* Those who were barked at by dogs could 
escape the annoying experience if they carried a piece of vervain, an 
herb in high repute among sorcerers.* Mullen, if the compiler of the 
"Herbarium" is to be credited, will safeguard the person who carries 
it against attack by wild animals, and will endow him with absolute 
fearlessness.^ Another wort* is especially recommended to travellers 
over unfrequented regions, since it is warranted to put robbers to flight 
To cure swellings and to drive away snakes, a little yarrow need merely 
be hung around the neck.* Yarrow was a veritable stand-by with the 
ancient English. It could be used to heal any woimd made with iron 
weapons, and was prescribed in cases of toothache, urinary disarrange- 
ments, eczema, hardened veins, stomache-ache, hiccough, purulent 
inflammation, snake-bite, dog-bite, and internal difficulties of every de- 
scription. Again, eleven or thirteen grains of coriander, knit on a linen 
cloth and held by a maiden on the left thigh of a confined woman, will 

* See Nord, Myih. 55a 

* Onlj the Giedc name is foond in the HerhaHnm. 

* Cbckayne, i, 165. 

* Ihid. i, 169. The same herb b used as aa amulet for madness (see DD 4). 

* Jhid. U 167. 

* In DD 5. — In a MS. from the Royal Library at Stockholm the following verse 
about rervain is found : — 

•• If it bt on hyn day and ajtli 
And kept fro dodlj tfSM aryti^ 
Yo dovQ of hoOt tdial havo M Bjtli.** 

Sea Hoh. $%$, 

* In DD 6; mullen is also the amulet In charm D 3. 

* 4f«X^<^; Me DD 16. 

* In DD x;. 
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induce speedy parturition.* Nocturnal visitors, most horrifying of ni^^t- 
mares to primitive man, might be withheld by keeping on hand a piece 
of wood-thistle or of betony.' 

Some curious superstitions were connected with the mandrake, which 
was liberally employed in Saxon leechdom and sorcery. The fresh root 
of this plant has a powerful narcotic odor, which sometimes strongly 
affects the senses. The fable consequently arose that it was fatal to dig 
up the root; so an animal, usually a dog, was sdected as the victim. 
The Saxon ^* Herbarium" describes in detail the ceremxmj of delving 
for the magic plant* The most important part of the proceeding was 
to tie one end of a cord to the root, while the other end was fastened 
to a dog's neck. A piece of meat was then thrown near the dog, but 
beyond his reach, so that he would jerk up the plant in his endeavor to 
obtain the bait It was also believed that some specimens of mandrake 
which resemble a man or a woman,^ when torn up, uttered a shridc 
which it was death to hear.* 

Among other herbs valued by the Old English leechHMMTcerers were 
the castor-oil plant, the periwinkle, the sea-holly, lupine, garlic, madder, 
buttercup, clover, dock, pennyroyal, and sorrd.* The first named was 
favored by mariners, since, if hung on shipboard, it soothed the tempest, 
averted the hailstorm, and warded off the lightning and the thunder- 
bolt^ Of the sea-holly, the "Herbarium" reports that it has a head 
Uke a gorgon's, while its twigs have eyes and nose.* Finally, in B x the 
periwinkle is extolled as a talisman against snakes, wild beasts, poisons, 
and demoniacal possessions. Better still, it can be used as a sort of per- 
petual wishbone; since, for the mere asking, its fortunate possess<ur can 
obtain a variety of wishes, secure grace to himself, and inspire envy 
and terror in the bosoms of his foes.* 

* In DD 18. For a timflar purpoae, DD 9 prescribes twtSLyt gimlns of oorUader-eeedf 
and naively promises that the peifonnanoe will give "a boy or a maSden.** 

* DD 15. The Stockhobn MS. has this verse about betonj: — 

** Who M bttoayt OS h|« bM« • 
Fto wjklMd ■ptrytit H wyll Iqfai wtra.** 

Betonj b also used in charm D x for ni^tmare. 
' Cockajne, i, 145 

* There are, in fact, two spedes. A similar fable is reported of southernwood (see 
Cbckayne, i, 253). 

* Bng. Med. 75 ; and Cockajme, i, 147. Mandrake stories were exceedini^j conunoa 
in the middle ages, and were frequently dted and referred to by Elisabethan writers. 

* These plants are all recommended as amulets: lupine and garlic In D x, lupine also 
in DD s for indigestion; madder in DD x for dysentery; buttercup in DD 3 against lunacy; 
clover, which hung around the neck, insures the wearer against dimness of eyesi^ (see 
Cbckayne, i, 311); dock in DD xo for a horse which has been shot (probably elf-shot); 
pennyroyal in DD xx to cure a sudden dumbness; and sorrel in DD xs for an elf-ehol 
horse. 

* See BB XX. * It is a talisman against ''every evfl** (see Cockayne, i, 3x9). 

* For further Old English superstitions connected with herbs and trees» see the charms 
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Like berbSy stones were held in great veneration by tbe ancient Ger- 
manic tribes, and were employed as periapts. They are so used in 
charms D 4, D 5, and D ii. It is difficult to say how a belief in the 
magical properties of stones arose. Legends narrated the transforma- 
tion of giants and men mto stones/ and these stones were supposed to 
retain a sort of subliminal consciousness of their former state.' Not 
unnaturally, compassion and interest in man's welfare began to be at- 
tributed to these petrified beings. Hence such expressions as " the very 
stones wept," " it would move a heart of stone." Connected in this way 
with superstitious beliefs, stones became the objectof worship, and were 
kept in houses as horseshoes are to this day, or were carried around to 
ward off evil. References to stone worship are found in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws. Expressions such as "stftnwm:Jninga"and"bringan t5 stine," 
which occur in the canons of King Cnut, in those of King Edgar, and 
in the Penitentials, show that the practices indicated were not infrequent • 

Certain varieties of stones were supposed to be peculiarly efficacious 
as amulets. Amber and jet are frequently reconmiended, the* latter in 
D 5 and E 14, for instance.^ Again, stones of particular colors or from 
specified places are preferred. Thus, a favorite talisman among mari- 
ners was a blue stone, which sailors washed when winds were unpro- 
pitious.* One of the charms recommends a white stone as a talisman 
against stitch, strange calamities, lightning, thunder, and delusions of 
every kind.* Three stones taken from the crop of a young swallow 
are prescribed as amulets in charm D 4. Nor was it imperative that 
the stones be actually carried by the person or be kept indoors. To 
shield a farm agamst evil spirits, D 11 recommends the farmer to place 
a meal-stone m the middle of a field. The directions further specify 
that a circle and certain words and numbers be inscribed on the stone. 

In five of the printed D charms, the amulet consists of a writing con- 
taining mysterious words, letters, and other symbols. These more or 
less imintelligible writmgs have already been fully discussed on a pre- 
ceding page.^ It will be sufficient to say here that D 6 has a jingle 
incantation of precisely the same nature as the formulas in jingle charms 
A S-9i while D 7-10 contain collocations of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 

in the text (espedaUy B 4) ; aIaoFischer» 38 £F.; Hoh. 293 ff. ; Hoops, 4T ff.; and chann CX^ 9. 
In connection whh herbs when carried as amulets, we twice read the curious direction that 
they are to be tied with a "red thread;" namely,in BB 3 and in Cockayne, ii, 307. This 
red thread was once, according to Grimm, a k^^ symbol sacred to the god of boundariet 
(see RA. i8a and S09). 

* Grimm, 0, 551. > Ibid, ii, 645. 

* See Uws Nos. 5, 10, is, 13, 15, pp. 141, 149. 

* Cf. talbmanic use of jet (Beda,chap. i, x), of pearl (Grinmi, B, 1019), and of many 
other stones, ia Precious Sicnes in Nature, Art,and LiUrature,hy S. M. Bumham(Boston« 
18S6). 

* Grimm, ill, 185. • See DD S. 
' See p. 114. 
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words and letters, interspersed with numerals and with Christian eccle- 
siastical phraseology. 

The material on which writings are to be placed b only specified in 
two instances, D 10 and DD 14, where parchment and wax are respec- 
tively named ^ 

In two spells, D 11 and D 12, geometrical figures are employed. D xx 
prescribes the meal-stone talisman already cited. On this stcme, two 
circles with unequal radii, but with a common centre, are to be inscribed. 
The smaller circle is divided by two diameters into four parts. In three 
of these parts Roman numerab are placed; the fourth part omtains 
a few abbreviated Latin words. In D 12, a periapt against theft, the 
diagram presents two rectangles, one within the other, with interesting 
perpendiculars froa the middle of the four sides of the larger rectanj^e, 
and letters in different parts of the figure. 

The D charms fall naturally into two divisicHis. To the first division 
belong charms D 1-5, which prescribe material objects for amulets,- 
and have no incantatory formula. To the second belong charms D 6-10, 
in which a magical writing, not a material object, serves as amulet 

An analysis of the charms in the first division reveals the following 
features: — 

' X. A description of the amidet O 

' 2. Information regarding means and method of obtainmg the am- 
ulet ^ 

3. Statement of how and where the amulet is to be ymctL 

4. Enumeration of diseases which the amidet b alleged to cure. 
All except the first of these features are likewise descriptive of the 

charms which constitute the second divbion. The fourth and dbtinc- 
tive feature of the second group b a written formula composed of gib- 
berish in the manner of the rigmaroles discussed under the third of 
the general characterbtics of charms. In these D charms the written 
statement itself is the amulet, and therefore does not need further de- 
scription. 

Two charms, D 11 and D 12, remain to be considered. They reveal 
more afl^ity with the second than with the first of the main groups, for 
in each there is a magical writing. This b not in verbal form, however, 
but is made up of figures and of separate words and numerals. D xx, 
however, betrays a resemblance to charms of the first group, in so far as 
the amulet does not consbt solely of the written symbob, but of these 
together with the stone on which the symbob are inscribed - 

Besides herbs, stones, and writings, the following articles are men- 
tioned as amulets in the Anglo-Saxcm charms: a fox*s tooth wrapped in 
a fawn's skin, an ear of barley, the right shank of a dead black dog, a 

* S^ reference, in 5a/. aiMf Sol., lines 319 ff. and 326 ff., to ma^cal runt writinficii 
•words. 
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bunch of hair and waz.^ It is oirious to observe the directions for wear- 
ing or placing amulets. Most of the herbs and stones are prescribed to 
be carried on the person, without specifying where. But to stanch a 
flow of blood, barley is to be poked into the victim's ear.* For other 
evilsi herbs are variously placed aroimd the house, on a beehive, on a 
man's neck, and on a woman's left thigh.* To ciure a woman who has 
been suddenly stricken dumb, pennyro}ral woimd up in wool is merely 
to be laid imder the unfortunate.^ Finally, objects are hung on the arm; 
and writings are placed aroimd the neck, on the left breast, in the left 
shoe, under the heel, and imder the right foot* 

E. Charm Remedies. — In the Anglo-Saxon medical books occur 
recipes in which superstition is either the most important or the sole 
element* Fourteen of these recipes have been selected as types for 
publication in the text; but all wOl be referred ta 

The primitive conception that disease is caused by evil-working 
demons finds concise expression in the opening words of charm £E x : 
^'For a fiend-sick man, when a devil possesses a man, or ravages him 
internally with disease. '^ 

All the charm remedies do not contain such explicit references to 
disease-demons. There are, indeed, numerous charms against elves, 
dwarfs, loathsome fiends, mighty witches, night-demons, devils, and 
succubse, which are really pseudo-remedies for diseases alleged to have 
been caused by the creatures named. But in the majority of English 
spells the evil spirit is not directly referred to. Yet even in these cases 
it is easy to conclude, from the remedies prescribed, that malevolent, 
superhuman beings are regarded as the foimtain-heads of all varieties 
of illnesses. When a recipe for extreme dyspepsia requires the victim's 
ears and whiskers to be severely pulled,* or dropsy is treated with a salve 
made from dog's vomit,* we recognize without difficulty the familiar 
sorcerer's device of expelling the demon by violence or by nauseation. 
Twenty-eight of the forty-five E charms can be xmderstood only upon 
the basis of some such connection between the remedy suggested and a 
disease-demon not actually named, but plainly inferred. In four of the 
remaining seventeen charms, the Devil is named as the originator of 
disease; four others are against elvish influence; two are directed against 
succubae and incubi; two against dwarfs, and four against witchcraft* 
In EE 30 and in EE 24 there appears to be no intimation of an evil 

> See D 2, D 6b DD 7, DD 13, DD 14, respecUvdy. 

' D 6. • DD a, DD i, DD 3, DD 9, respectivdy. 

« DD II. 

* See DD 6^ D xo^ D 9, D xi, and DD X4. For further instances of AS. amwlftti, see 
Flsdier, p. at. 

— * Hfvamfl, 146, refers to such charm remedies. 
T See EE a6. * See EE x^. 

* Charm E X4 b against df and witdicraft too. 
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spirit "If a mar's bead be distorted,'* reads tbe former, ''lay tbe 
man witb face upv ard; drive two stakes into tbe ground at tbe armpits, 
tben place a plank obliquely over the feet and strike tbree times upon 
it with a sledge-hammer. His skull will sooa be right" The remedy 
is clearly based on parallelbm and association of ideas. The blows on 
the plank simulate the blows which, directly applied to the head, mig^t 
restore it to a normal shape, but which, in the nature of the case, can- 
not be so applied. Charm EE 24 is Ukewise sufficiently curious to de- 
serve citation : " If a man intend to fight with his enemy, let him seethe 
the young of shore swallows in wine; then let him eat diem before the 
fight; or boil them in spring water."* 

We can readily xmderstand this charm if we remember the mythical 
character of certain animals and birds. In old Germanic lore, swallows 
and other birds converse on the destiny of men, and furnish them with 
^ superior knowledge.' An old Germanic legend teUs of men who under- 
stand the language of birds as soon as they have eaten a white snake.* 
Just as in this instance extraordinary sources of information were opened 
up to the snake-eater, so, in EE 24, it may be that extnunrdinary agility, 
or some other quality valuable in combat, was obtained by eating the 
swallow. 

' Four charms against nightmare caused by elves are B 3, BB 3, BB 14, 
^ andDS. Other diseases were later ascribed to elfin malice; and charms 
A 24, B s, DD 12, E 2, E 8, E 14, and EE 9 are remedies for such mb« 
fortimes. 

Convulsions of an epileptic nature were ascribed to dwarfs; and four 
charms (A 2, E 6, E xi, and AA 16) are formulas for expelling these 
fiends. 

One consequence of Christianity was that the blame for sicknesses 
was foisted on the Devil, rather than on fiends indiscriminatdy. Thus 
insanity, especially in its more violent phases, came to be rq^ularly 
attributed to possession by Satan. Perhaps this was because ^' devil- 
sickness," as the Saxons termed the disease, was felt to be the most ab- 
horrent and debasing of maladies, and therefore worthy the activity of 
the Archfiend himself; or perhaps because madness was traditionally 

« See ilao chann BB 13, where the right forefoot of a btdgor is recommended as an 
amulet to insure victoiy In comhat. 

/ > See Grimm»U, 558 ff.; and d. the ballads of r^MTIkfMJCmiii and rA«riMCprMf, 
( No. 26 in F. J. Child's BmilUh and ScaUish P^ptilar BaOcds. 

, ' See Grimm, ii, 560. According to an IceUndic belief, one could underhand the laa« 

^ guage of birds by touching one's tongue with the heart plucked from a living raven 

, (Gering, p. 207,No.3);cf.Sigurdcomprehendingtheb{rdsafter tasting the diagon's blood 

; iPdfnismfl, strophe 31 ff.). For simikr beliefs, see Germ, xi, 395. Other animals, parts 

of whose bodies the An^o-Saxons considered invaluable either as Imparting strength and 

protection, or furnishing remedies for disease, were badgers, dogs, wolves, porpobeib 

goats, and sheep (see Herbarium: Cockayne, I, 70 ff.; and Fischer, 36 ff.). 

VOL.XXIL— ica84. 10 
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viewed as the disorder which afflicted those two f *pin whom Christ 
transferred the devib to the swine. ^ Spells against* devil-sickness, oc- 
spells which mention the Devil as the originator of disease, are Nos.. 
A 23, B I, D 3, EE 10, EE 11, EE 29, and EE 31. 

In a few charms, not evil spirits, but the witchcraft of human sor- 
cerers, is held accountable for the disease. Such charms are D 4, D 8, 
DD 6, E 10, E 12, E 14, EE 25. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
while in these instances the blame is laid at the door of sorcery, the 
actual suffering may still have been viewed as caused by demons, since 
every conjurer in good standing was believed to hold a brace or so of' 
fiends in leash. 

An interesting light is thrown on mediaeval superstition by charms D 4 
and E lo. These are remedies for knots,' imaginary bindings or check- 
ings of muscles, which prevented men from performing the conjugal act 
Knots were always the work of an enemy. At the instance of some jeal- 
ous girl,' a sorcerer would mumble the necessary spell, and then assure 
his client that knot or ligature successfully controlled the intended victim. 
The effect was considered to be most speedily brought about by ad- 
ministering an herbal brew over which an incantation had been uttered. 
The incantation alone, however, was sufficient, and the marriage of the 
man selected fcnr the knot was deemed a most opportune time for the 
bewitchment So great was the terror which this disease mspired, that 
priests were cautioned not to make alterations in the wedding-rites on 
accoimt of knots, lest their so doing should rivet the chains of this 
terror on the minds of the people.* 

Analyzing the procedure in the E charms, the following are discov- 
ered to be the principal features: — 

1. Instructions to exorcist or patient, or both, concerning prescribed 

superstitious ceremonials. 

2. A spoken or a written formula. 

3. A statement expressing confidence in the success of the treat- 

ment, or 4m enimieration of the disorders which the remedy 

will cure. 
: The three methods for effecting the expulsion of disease-demons can 
likewise be shown most satisfactorily in the follow ng diagrammatic 
form:*— 

» Matthew T«l, 98. 

• So called by Cockajme (I, xli). 

• Read the atory of a knot laid by Gunnhfld upon Hrut (Nials saga, 12) ;d. other gtorlea 
in Fischer, 13. xS. 

^ "Ne ob timorem immodationis vel ligaminis alicuius, matrimonia solemnizent mode 
aliquo ab ordinario lod non approbato . . . ne ipsi, qui alios ab huiusmodi vano timoie, 
verbo et exemplo retrahere debent, ipsis mail et damnabilis timoris exemplum pnebeie 
▼ideantur'* (in Eynatten, Manuaiis Exorcismcrum, 1619, p. 920). 

• With one exception, EE X9» only the printed E charms are included in this analysis. 
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' I. (a) Superstitious ritual and 

{b) Spoken formula* 

' — Heathen, E !• 

Christian, E 7. 

n. (a) Superstitious ritual. 

(ft) Physical force. 

Blows, E 2 and E 3* ^ 

Fumes, E 4 and E s* 

Q«iv i loathsome, EE 19. 

^""^ I holy, E 8. 

%# • r J J E 9» E II. 
Magicfood Ig^;^ g^. 

Magic drink, E 13. 
Besprinkling with holy water, E 14. 
HI. (a) Superstitious ritual. 

{b) Holy writing on some part of the body, E 6 and E 7. 

The ritual forming a part of all E charms consists of one or more of 
those superstitious performances described imder the general charac- 
teristics of charms. The incantations in E i are composed of Anglo-—. 
Saxon phrases more or less imintelligible. In E 2, ritual, spoken formula, 
and physical violence, are all employed. The formula in this case is 
a Benedicite, a Christian substitution fOT earlier idolatrous spells. -^"^"^ 

The six means of fc^dble expulsion foimd in the E remedies are all 
well-known black-art methods which have previously received atten- 
tion. The method by blows is admirably illustrated in the elf-shot horse 
charm, E 2, which provides for the piercing of the animal's ear and the 
beating of its back. The salves are either herbal concoctions rendered ' 
holy, and therefore obnoxious to spirits, by the addition of incense and 
holy water, or they are loathsome mixtxires with nauseating ingredients, 
such as hoimd's vomit in EE 19. Abominable foods, again, may be 
employed to eject the demon of disease. The prescription in E 11, f(»r 
example, calls for a cake compoxmded of meal and the.excrement of a 
dog: this the sufferer from "dwarf-complaint" is required to eat Holy 
foods are sometimes called for ;^ and the magic drinks are all holy drinks, 
— herbal brews with drops of holy water added.' EE i offers an in- 
teresting variation from the other magic potions. It recommends ''a I 
drink for a fiend sick man to be drunk out of a church belL'' Church • 
bells were regarded by fiends' with peculiar aversion, since the ringing 
of bells called people to a worship which was hostile to the old belief in 

* Cf . the rind from Paradise^ in E 9. 
. * But h b probable that in Heathen times nines and other symbols were cut into the 
stalks of worts used in charm remedies. The rirtues of the magical signs were supposed 
to be communicated to the herbal brews. Set SiirdrifumSl, 5 ; and Gering, aii, note 9. 
— * These were, of course, largely recruited from the ol^ Heathen divbitiet. 
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Heathen deities and nature spirits. Other driqks and foods with almost 
eqiially peoiliar directions are prescribed in the several £E charms. 
In all these instances the object desired is the freeing of the patient 
from some illness, while the treatment prescribed seems obviously 
modified from older '^ methods of violence" used in expelling the various 
^demons of disease.* 

CHRISTIAN ELEMENTS IN THE CHAElfS 

The attitude assumed by mediaeval Chinxh and State towards magic 
in general, and charms in particular, is reflected in the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon kic^ in the sermons of the period, and in the penitential enact- 
ments of the Church. The following citations comprise all extant 
Anglo-Saxon l^islation, as well as penitentials and ecclesiastical ad- 
monitions, pertaining to charms. 

Laws against Charm Magic 

I. And we l£ra% J'ct prSosta gehwilc crIstendOm geomlke ftraere, and 
£lcre h£^Send0m mid-ealle ftdwftsce; and forb^ode wfl-weorlSunga and Ut- 
wl^'unga and hwata and galdra and man-weor%unga, and )^& gemearr ^ man 
drif $ on misUcimi gewlglungum and on fri^splottimi and on ellenum and 
€ac on OlSrum misUcum trSowum and on st&num and on manegum midlcum 
gedwimerum ^ men ondr€oga% fela {^ses ^ hi n& ne scoldon.' 

a. Gif wif dry-craeft and galdor and imlibban wyrce, fsste xii. mtoa%, oVSt 
iii. fi-f£stenu o%'Se xl. nihta, gewite hd mycd sSo fyren dg.* 

3. Nb n& sd^ce filled n&num cilstenum men )^ct ha Idde hwatunga 
b^&,sw&h£tene mend5% (l^set is, J^st hig gd^ononsunnanand on m5nan 
. . . and s&on tida hwatunga hyra )^ing t5 bq^ynnanne), ne wyrfa gad- 
erunge mid nftnum galdre, bdtan mid Paternoster and mid Credan, oV&t 
mid sumon gebede ^e tO Gode belimpe.^ 

4. Si qua mulier cUvinationes vd incantationes diabolicas fecerit, 1. annum 
poeniteat* 

as 

* See duunc 4, p. 1x5. * Canons enaded undor King Edgar, x6 (^4. L. jqQ. 

* Confess. Beg. 99 (A. L. 3S5)-lCl 

* Pmn. Ecg. if, 23 (A. L. ^). FordrnDar OHG. law, see Crimm* iii, 413: WU das »«, 
etc; against gathering herbs iHth diarms, see also JEMt. Horn. U 476. 

' Ptm. Theo. xxvii, 13 (^4. L. S9a).-'lS 

Similariy hostile to the sorcerer's q;>eUs were the earliest Icdandic diurch ordinances. 
One of them ordains: — 

"II any one engages in witdicraft or diarm-mac^ he shall lose his freedom" (Nord* 
Myth. 566). 

Norwegian laws were likewise directed against charms, as the following enactments show : 

''Whoever engages in charm-magic must leave the king's land.** 

"No one maj bdieve in sorcerers, witchcraft, or herbs;" that is. In the magicd pro- 
perties of herbs (see p. X3s). 

"Every woman who uses charm remedies and declares that she can hdp people, If 
convicted thereof, shall pay three shillings" {Nord. Myik. 567). 

See also ^Ifric's opposition to charm magic, Horn. I, 474. — The following decree from 
the coUectioo by Burchard of Worms is likewise directed against charms: "PerKrutaa* 
dum, si aliquis subulcus vd babulcus sive venator vd ceterl hujusmodi dioMka earmina 
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Laws againsi Healkmiom^ 

5. And w€ forUodat eoniosdice acne hUCensc^ 

HftVenscipe byi^ >«t man deofolgyld wecwVige, >«t man weorVige hfll- 
Cene godas and sunnan o%%t mOnan, f^ o%%t flfld, wKterw]^las oV6t 
sUnas o%%e ftniges cynnes wudutrSowa, o$%e wkxecneft lufige • . . swykra 
gedwimera ftnig )^ingc drtoge.* 

6. And l^ct is )H>nne ftrest |^Sra bi8q>a frumrftd, ^ w€ ealle fram qm- 
num georne gtcjmsi . . . and SIcne bSl^endOm geome foibdgan * • • • 

7. And gyf hwft CilstendOm wyide o««c hJI)»^ddm weor)^ . . . gj^dc 
8W& wer swft wlte.^ 

8. Gif ^nne iEn! man ftgiten wurtSe, |^ct finigne hftVenadpe heonan foriS 
drCoge o1S%e on blOt o$%e on firhte o1S%e on ftnig wiccecneft lufige, oWe 
Idola wurtSinge» . • . gilde X. healfmarc* 

9. And we Iftrat ^t man geswice fr€olis-dagum hsVenril ISoiSa and 
dfofles gamena.* 

zo. Treow-wur)^unga and st&n-wur^\uga and )K>ne daofles cnefi J^fir man 
)^& cad l^urfa y& tOT^tJi tthV . . . ^ 

11. Wtfman beo {^es ylcan wyrde ffi heo tflatS hire cilde mid ftnigum 
wiccecnefte, o$%e et wega gdftton j^urh )^ eoriSan tfhV. Eala ^ ys 
mycd bStenscype.* 

12. Gif hwylc man his sdmessan geh&te o%%e bringe tO hwykon wylle 
o%%e t6 stftne o%%e tO trCowe o%%e tO ftmgum OlSrum gesceaftum bQtan on 
Godes naman tO Godes cyrican, feste iii. g€ar.* 

13. Gif fritSgeard sy on hwscs lande &b(lton stftn o%te trCow o^lSe wiUe 
o%te swilces ftmgge fleard, ^nne gilde sC ^ hit worfate lahsliht^* 

14. Siquis ad arbores, vd ad fontes, vd ad lapides sive ad cancdlos, vel 
ubicunque excepto in ecdesia Dd, vottmi vovcrit aut exsolverit, iiL annos 
poeniteat.^^ 

dicat super panem, aut super herbas, aut super qusdam neCarIa ligam^pta* et hec aul la 
arboze abscondat, aut in bivio aut in tiivio projidat, ut sua animalia liberet a pette et 
dade, et alterius peidat" {JnUrrogatiOt 43). 

There are numerous German ecclesiastical enactments of the same tenor. See, for 
example, Burchaid of Wonns, Decnials, i> 54; x» S, 34. 

^ Including laws against tree, stone, earth, and water wonhip. 

* Cnut, sec. 5 (G. A. 31a). 

' Laws of King MlMnd, vi, i (G. A. 14Q. 
^ Laws of Edward and Gnlhnim^ 9 (G. A. 130). 

* Laws 0)ih€ Northumbrian Priests, 48, A. D. loaS-lto (G. A. 383). 

* Canons snacUd under King Edgar, x8 (A. L. )Si)i see above, law No. i (Edgar i<9» 
also directed against heathendom. 

' Canons enaded under King Edgar, 16 note (A. L. 39®^^^^ 

* Pmn. Beg, iv, 20 (A. L, ^fWtry similar is law No. iS^ bebw, and the foUowfaii 
from Burchard's decrees: "Fecisti quod qucdam mulieres facere solent, illae dice qam 
habent vagientes infantes, effodiunt tenam et ex parte pertusant eam, et per Qlud fora- 
men pertrahunt bfantem et sic dicunt vagientis infantis cessare ▼agitum'' (Burdiard, 

^^ ^^)- .«a. ±ii 

* Pmn. Beg. H, 22 (A. L. 37O; simOariy, lUd. It, 19 (A. L. 380); and iElfr. Hmm 

if 474. 

*• Laws of the Northumbrian Priests, 54 (G. A. 383). 
" Pitn. Theo. xxvii, 18 (A. L. 393). 
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15. Si qub pro sanitate filioli, per foramen terrs exierit, illudque ^inis 
post se concludity xl. dies poeniteat^ 

Laws against Witchcraft^ 

16. And we bSodalS, ]^ct man eard geome dSnsian aginne on fighwylcan 
ende and manfulra dSda fighwftr geswice. 

And gif wiccean 0%'Se wfgleras, mor%wyrhtan 0%'Se hOrcwenan fthwfir 
on lande wur^San Sgitene, f^ big man geome Qt of )^ysum earde, 0%^ on 
earde forfare big mid ealle' , • . 

17. D& fSmnan pt gewunialS onfOn gealdorcrarftigan and scInUEcan and 
wiccan, ne l£t pH t$& libban.^ 

x8. £)& %e . • . libl^c wyrcalS, beon bl & fram Slcimi Codes d£le &wor- 
penc* • . . 

19. And we cw£don be )^&m wiccecraeftum and be libl&cimi ... gif mon 
)^Sr icweald wSre, and he bis ctsacan ne mibte, pxt be beo bis feores 
scyldig.^ , 

20. Sw& bwylc man sw& com baeme on |^Sre stOwe )^fir man dead wSre 
lyfigendum mannum t5 bSle, and on bis bOse: fseste V. winter.^ 

21. Wif gif beo set bire dohtor ofer bOs 0%'Se on ofen forp^m te beo wylle 
big fefer-&dle gebfilan: faeste beo Vn. winter.* 

22. Gif bw& drtfe stacan on Snigne man: fsste IIL gear.* 

23. Gif hw& wicdge ymbe £niges mannes lufe and bim on Ste sylle olSISe 
on drince 0%^ on Sniges cynnes gealdorcrseftum, ]?aet byra lufu for|^on )^ 
m&re beon scyle, gif bit l£wede man dO, faeste bealf gear.^* 

24. Si qub pro amore veneficus sit, et neminem p^rdideret, si laicus est, 
dimidum annum poeniteat; si clericus, I. annum; si subdiaconus, U. annos 
poeniteat.^^ 

25. Non licet Cbristianos ecclesiam Dei derelinquere, et ire ad auguria, 
atque angdos nominare, et congregationes facere, que interdicta noscun- 
tur.»» 

26. Si quis ligaturas fecerit, quod detestabile est: m. annos poeniteat^* 

Full of injunctions against cbarm magic, amidets, herb enchant- 
ments, and other heathenisms, is a sermon by St Elij^us.^^ It is an ex- 

* Ptm. Theo, zzvil, 16 (A, L. 293). 

* As before, only those laws are quoted which relate to the present subject; for ezample, 
laws on witchcraft involTing knots, and on superstitions connected with the dead. 

* Secular laws cf King Cnut, 4 (G. j4. 310) ; exactly like this are Laws of Edward an 
Ctahrum^ ii (G. A. i$4)t and Laws cf King jEthelred, vi, 7 (G. A. 148). 

* Laws cf King Alfred, 30 (G. A. 38). 

* Laws cf King Edmund, U 6 (G. A, x86). 

* Laws cf King jElhelstan,n, 6 (G. A, 159). ^ 

' Confess. Ecg, 39 (ii. L. ^^simiUiiy, Pmn, Theo. zzvfi, 15 (i4. L. 293). 

* Confess, Ecg. ss; U. L}Si)^^ 

* Pan. Ecg. It, 17 (A. L. 379]rrsimilaiiy, Modus imponendi Pcenitentiam, 3S (^4. JL. 

•• Pan. Ecg. It, xS (A. L. 379). 

" Pan. Theo. xxvil, xo (i4. L. S9a):*' 

" /Wa. xxYii, 7 (A. L. a9s).*tt 

» Ibid. Mvil. 12 (A. L. 293).*^* *• Bora 588, di6d 659. 
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cdlent example of the manner in which the subject was treated by the 
more radical opponents of superstition: — 

*^ Before all things I declare and testify to you that you shall observe none 
of the impious customs of the pagans, neither sorcerers, n<^ diviners, nor 
soothsayers, nor enchanters, nor must you presume for any cause, or for any 
sickness, to consult or inquire of them; for he who commits this sin loses un- 
avoidably the grace of baptism. In like manner pay no attention to auguries 
and sneezings; and when you are on a journey pay no attention to the sing- 
ing of certain little birds. But whether you are setdng out on a journey, or 
beginning any other work, cross yourself in the name of Christ, and say the 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer with faith and devotion, and then the enemy 
can do you no harm. • . . Let no Christian place lights at the temples, or 
the stones, or at fountains, or at trees, ... or at places where three ways 
meet, or presume to make vows. Let none presiune to hang amulets on the 
neck of man or beast; even though they be made by the clergy, and called 
holy things, and contain the words of scripture; for they are fraught, not with 
the remedy of Christ, but with the poison of the DeviL Let no one presume 
to make lustrations, nor to enchant herbs, nor to make flocks pass through 
a hollow tree, or an apert\u:e in the earth; for by so doing he seems to conse- 
crate them to the Devfl. 

** Moreover, as often as any uckness occurs, do not seek enchanters, nor 
diviners, nor sorcerers, nor soothsayers, or make devilish amulets at foun- 
tains or trees, or cross-roads; but let him who is sick trust only to the mercy 
of God, and receive the sacrament ol the body and blood of Christ with faith 
and devotion; and faithfully seek consecrated oil from the church, wherewith 
he may anoint his body in the name of Christ, and according to Uie Apostle, 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up.'' ^ 

This legislation, with its uncompromising tone towards magic arts, 
was the product of a period when the Church had firmly intrenched 
itself in die soil of Western Europe and felt the need of exterminating 
Paganism, root and branch. But the early Christian fathers pursued no 
such intransigent policy. While they were necessarily opposed to the 
conspicuous forms of heathendom, their first attitude towards popular 
beliefs and superstitious healing was one of discreet conciliation* They 
assaulted beliefs, but respected customs. The gods were dethnmed in 
favor of Jehovah, but the ancient rites were continued in the lattePn 
worship. This mildbr system of conversion was in part owmg to the 
wisdom of Pope Gregory. In his recommendaticms to the Enj^ish m&- 
sionaries he said, among other things, "Fana idolorum destrui . . *. 
minime debeant ; sed ipsa, qus in eis sunt, idola destruantur ; aqua bene- 
dicta fiat, in eisdem fanis aspergatur, altaria construantm:, reliquis 
ponantur • . . ut dum gens ipsa eadem fana sua non videt destrui, 
de corde errorem deponat, et Deum verum CQgnoscens ac adorans Ad 
loca, qua consuevit, famUiarius concurrat'' • 

> Mahland, Th$ Dark Ages (London, 1841), p. xsa 

' "That the templet of the idols in tbat nation ought not to be destroyed; but let tfi 
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What further led to the easy persbtence of the old customs was the 
credulity of the clergy themselves. The Chinxh might refuse to sanction 
incantatory practices^ but it could not eradicate them while its own 
servants believed in fiends and evil spirits. Priests did not at all ques- 
tion the existence of the heathen gods: they merely denied their divinity, 
and ranked them as denums.^ Nor were there many to dispute the power 
of these demons or the efficacy of superstitious remedies. Therefore 
Pagan charms had to be met by Christian charms; and wherever heathen 
names of deities were used, authorized canonical names had to be sub^* 
stituted. From this want of single-hearted aim m its war on magic 
usages, the Church met with but slight success; so that Christian and 
Pagan ceremonies came to be strangely mingled. In the letters of Boni- 
face there is a passage which bears on the anomalous situation. The 
author bitterly laments the confusion of the ancient and the new rites, 
and declares that "foolish, reckless, or guilty priests are to blame.''* 

Piu^uant to the policy of peaceable substitution reconunended by 
Gregory the Great, Heathen celebrations were continued under Chris- 
tian names. Thus the old Yuletide merrymaking in honor of Thor be- 
came a festival celebrating the birth of Christ, and a German feast held 
on the ist of October in memory of warriors slain on the field was 
metamorphosed into the festival of AU-Souls to commemorate the souls 
of departed believers.* Other Heathen customs imderwent similar 
transformations. Water-worshipandvigib at wells, when under Heathen 
auspices, were, as we have seen, rigorously forbidden. But when a saint 
replaced the elfin genius as patron of a stream or well, the interdicted 
practices were winked at or flatly approved by the clergy, and were 
thus carried on even untQ recent times.^ Mention has already been 
made of the inbred Heathen faith in the virtues of running water, and of 
the uses to which water is put in the charms. The employment of holy 
water by the Church appears to be a continuation of an ancient rite, and 
baptismal sprinkling seems likewise to have had its origin in a primitive 
custonu* Among the Germanic tribes, new-bom children were dipped 
idols that are in them he destroyed; let holj water he made and sprinkled in the said 
temples, let altars he erected, and relics placed • • . that the nation, seeing that their 
temples are not destroyed, may remove error from their heartit and knowing and adoring 
the true God, may the more familiariy resort to the places to which they have heen accus- 
tomed.** — Beda, i, 30. 

^ Ohserve how the invocatbn ''of demons, or of Neptune, Diana, or Minerva," is 
condemned in one hreath by St. Eligius in the sermon quoted ahove. 

' See Grimm, I, 75, note 3. 

' W. Mailer, C^schiehte u. System d. aUdttOsehen Bdigion (G5uingen, 1844), p. 74. 

^ In England they still persist in places. See Hope, passim. 

* See Gering, Etnieitung, 8. The thirteenth spell mentioned in Hdvam^l, 157, is for 
recital over a child at time of naming. That children were sprinkled with water during 
the ceremony of naming them b further shown by RigsPula 7 and si. Bugge (371 ff.) 
denies the Heathen origin of baptismal sprinkling. Cf. also H. Pfannenschmid, GemM- 
nisek$ EmUf€st$ im kMnisehsn KuUus (Hannover, 1868), p. 76. 
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b running water, and warriors were sprinkled with the magic liquid 
before entering battle. Odin is reported to say, ^'If I pour water (m the 
young warrior, be will not fall, even in battle; he will not be slain by 
the swcnrd."^ This lends plausibility to the belief that sprinkling-rites 
antedated the Christian era, and that when, in the charms, persons or 
beasts are directed to be moistened with holy water, the latter replaces 
the nmning water of an earlier Heathen version* So, in the remedy for 
diseased sheep (EE 14), the ceremony of pouring haDowed water over 
the animals may well be a Christianized fcHrm of an old Teutonic 
custom. 

Not only wells, but streams, trees, and stones — where wood and 
water sprites had once held sway — amtinued their miraculous cures 
under the new regime. But the picturesque elves of Heathen lore gave 
way to saints.' Grimm mentions several instances of this substituticm;' 
and the subject is extensively illustrated in R. C. Hope's "Holy Wdls, 
their Legends and Traditions." The attitude of the Church is reflected 
in the twenty-sixth canon of St Anselm: "Let no one attribute rever- 
ence or sanctity to a fountain, without the Bishop's authcnrity." In 
other words, a well might not continue "to do business," unless under 
the auspices of a saint 

Nor did the medieval Church make any attempt to abolish the in- 
vocation of a superior spirit in curing dis^ises; only, the faithful were 
directed to address saints, angels, and martyrs, inst^ of gods, demons, 
and magicians. One result of this was, that in the Catholic sup^stitioQ 
of the middle ages there grew up a regular system, in which a particular 
saint, male or female, was invoked for almost every pain and disease 
in the several limbs and organs of the body.* In like manner, demons 
were driven out, not by threatening them with the ire of a protectmg 
genius or of a potent counter-demon, but by intimidating diem with 
the power of God or of the angelic kindred.^ The exorcism in charm 
DD 19 reads, "Fevers, depart from N., the servant of God: seven 
himdred fourteen thousand angds will pursue you." 

A sequel to the conciliatory policy of the Church was the active par- 
ticipation of the clergy in the old superstitious customs. This was not 
as unnatural as it may seem. The very air of the time was heavy with 
irrational beliefs; and priests, like other people, breathed in what they 
were far from recognizing as Pagan superstitions. Moreover, in the early 
days of proselytizing, the clergy was largely recruited from the Heathen 

* Gum. 393. 

' Grimm, I, 48S, note 2. 

' For a list of luch saints, see Brand, 197, and M.HO£kr,FafiU»M^id»fMMliifti^^ 
(Manchen, 1893), p. 41. 

^ For the part played by monks in exorcismal healin^^ see Ebermann, p. 135, and 
ZfdA. It, 576 ff. 
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priesthood.* The Church gained doubly by such conversions. Heathen 
worshippers were at once impressed and conciliated; and the service 
of Christ acquired the men who, by intelligence, training, and influence, 
were best fitted to propagate the new religioit These convert priests, 
nevertheless, continued in sympathy with the more deeply-rooted prac- 
tices of their countrymen. They realized the power and fascination 
which spells, for instance, exerted on the popular mind: hence they 
sought to reconcile charm magic with the Christian faith. Benedictions 
were accordingly uttered upon bride and bridegroom; upon the sick 
and the dead; upon bread, salt, and honey; upon women at their 
churching; upon house, well, cornfield, and orchard; and upon swc^d 
and standard before a combat These blessings were all substitutions 
for ancient incantations. In further recognition of Heathen beliefs, the 
Church proceeded to appoint exorcbts, officially so-called,' who ranked 
.after the sub-deacon, and sought, with appropriate exorcisms, to expel 
the devils, the incubi, and the succubae with which people believed them- 
selves afflicted.* That charm remedies were adnunistered by priests as 
a matter of course, we have the further testimony of EE 20, a~ charm 
rite for epilepsy, where the directions read, "A mass priest shall per- 
form this leechdom, if a man has means to get one.'' In short, church 
history, and, more particularly, church legislation, show that the clergy 
retained many Heathen charm ceremonies. Priests even manufactured 
amulets, and practised tree, stone, and water charms, as we learn from 
the penalization of these customs by the Archbishop Theodore,^ and 
their vigorous condemnation in the sermon of St Eligius, quoted above. 
Beda tells a ciuious story which throws light on the substitution of 
Christian for Heathen formulas. A certain soldier, captured in battle, 
was (^dered bound ; but the order coidd not be executed, for the shackles 

* A good instance of thb b found in Beda, ii, 13. King Edwin and his high priest, 
Coifi, have just been addressed by the missionary Paulinus. Coifi, impressed, cries out. 
"I have long been conscious that there was nothing in the things we worshipped. . . . 
For which reason, I advise, O king, that we instanUy abjure and set fire to those temples 
and altars which we have consecrated without reaphig any benefit from them.'* Also see 
Gum. p. 342. 

' "ExordsU b on Englisc, s« ft mid 9fit h&lsaV ]>& ftwyrgedan g&stas, >e wyllaV menn 
dreccan, ^uzh >ies Httlendes naman, fat hf menn forivton." — iClf ric's CanoneSt z. 

' An interesting English charm, just such a one as a Church exorcist might' have 
remodelled from an older Saxmi incantation, appears in Chaucer's MHUr's TaU, lines 
294S.,TheCompieieWorkscf Chaucer {td.yf.W.SktBX).v6Llr. 

** Ther-wlth tht •iffbl-tp«l Mydt he a«oa-i1|^tM 
On tht fovrc hahret of tiM hoM aboot*. 
And on tb« threshfoldof tht dort withouto: 
* JtM Crist, tnd tCynt Bentdlght, 
Bltatt thit hoot from tvtry wlkkt4 wi|^ 
For nithttt vtryt, tht whitt ptternotltr 1 
Whtre wtntettow, atynt Pttret totter r ** 

Skeai believes verye to be cognate with AS. wearg (a** accursed thing"). 
^ See law No. 34, p. 242, and Ptm. Theo. xxvii, 8 (A. L. ays). 
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invariably fell off when those who bound him retired. Bond-loosmg 
spells being of the comnumest in Germanic fdk-lore,' the priscmer was 
taxed with availing himself of one of those devices. He denied this, bat 
said that the marvel might be owmg to the masses which a brother of 
hisi a priest, — who doubtless supposed him killed, — was i»x>babl7 
saying for his souL On his return to his own country, the former captive 
learned that ''Illis mazime temporibus sua fuisse vincula sduta, quibus 
pro se missarum fuerant cdebrata solemnia,'' the bonds had been gen- 
erally loosed at those times when mass had been celebrated for him.' 
A similar story in the Krbtnisaga telb of a bishop who recited Christian 
spells over a stone where a '' family spirit'' was thought to be amfined. 
The formulas {proved efficacious, for the stone was mysterioiisly rent 
asimder.* 

It must not be forgotten that the laws which condemn the participa- 
tion of priests in the ceremonies of our Heathen ancestors represent 
the crystallized sentiment of a later period. In the early proselytizing 
church there was no such manifest senUment But from the b^;inning 
there appeared, sporadically, zealots who censured the intermixture, by 
priests, of Christian and infidel rites. St Eligius was <me of the first to 
read his brethren a lectiure; the letters of Boniface present another 
instance. As time went on and the Church tightened its grasp on the 
minds of men, more and more drastic measures were taken to extrude 
Heathenism from Christian worship. Punishment was rig(Mx>usly meted 
out to priests who took part in incantatory songs in connecticm with the 
dead; ^ and other traditional customs which the clergy had been per- 
mitted to countenance, began to be deprecated. Smce time inmiemmal, 
dancing had accompanied field and harvest celebrations. In compliance 
with its early policy of concession, the Church had permitted this Heathen 
custom to become part of religious ceremonials at harvest festivals. The 
practice became so popular that nims are reported as dancing in a 
church, and coimcils were constrained to severely censure the abuse.' 
How far the clergy mingled the old rites with the new, we can somewhat 
estimate when we learn that even Dunstan was accused of sorcery, and 
that he " loved the vain songs of ancient heathendom, the trifling l^ends, 
the funeral chants." * The ecclesiastical authorities were finally driven 
to issue peremptory condemnations of clerical partiality to such evident 
forms of heathendom as charm songs and amulets. A penitential of the 
Archbishop Theodore, bearing on this subject, has already been cited.' 

* For example, the famous Meneburg bond spdL 

* Beda, iv» 20; the same stoiy with different names Is narrated In JBdr. Horn, S, 35SL 

* C. P. B. I, 416. 

* J. Rettberg, Kirchengesehichte DtuUeMands (a vols^ GOttlngen* 1846), I, $96, 

* Pfannenschmidt, 4^ ff.; see law of AS. Church against dancing In Pom. Thf. 
xxzvili, 9. 

* Gum. 470- . ._ . « ' Iaw Na 34* p.. I4«. 
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AnotheTi by the same prelate, reads, '^ Non licet dericos vd laicos, magos 
aut incantatores ezistere, aut facere phUacteria, quae animarum suarum 
vincula comprobentur; eos autem qui bis utimtur, ab ecdesia pelli 
praedpimus." * 

An examination of the Christian elements in the Old English charms 
can now be profitably pursued. Remembermg what has before been 

1 emphasized, Uiat the rites of exorcism came to be assumed by the clerical 
profession, it will readily be understood how the iEsir, the Valkyries, and 
the semi-divine heroes of Germanic mythology were degraded to the 
levd of evil spirits,' and invocations to them condemned as demon- 
j worship. The divinities who, from their golden palaces across the rain- 
( bow bridge in Asgard, ruled the Teutonic imagination, must have been 
j subjected to repeated appeals in the spells of their w<»:shippers. Yet only 
j six of the charms preserve such an appeal,* and in only one of these six 
does the name of a major ddty, Woden, occiir.^ Plainly, the Christian 
I exorcists must have replaced the old Heathen titles with the names we 
, now find in the Saxon spells — names of the Godhead, or of some 
j member of the earthly or cdestial hierarchy. Instructions from the papal 
throne to the priesthood frequently embraced the matter of these 
changes. A German manuscript of the thirteenth century contains 

(specific directions to pastors for dealing with popular charm remedies 
and for altering names in invocations to the autochthonic gods.* 

This kind of substitution became general in Teutonic folk-lore. No 
longer were the wind-dves implored for succor in a storm : petiti(»is were 
addressed to the saints, known in this capacity as wazzer heilige^ that is, 
water-saints.* The semi-divine white women whose appearance be- 
tokened good fortune to their beholders, were, in later legends, changed 
to nuns.' In a Scandinavian song dating from the tenth century, Christ, 
like Thor of old, was acclaimed the conqueror of mountain giants, and 
his throne was placed at the sacred fount of the Noms.* Not the least 
striking of these changes was that of blessing with the dgn of the cross, 
where the sign of the hammer had been the old German mark of conse- 
cration. The spells themselves are not lacking in evidences of these 
replacements. A case in point is furnished by several Christianized ver- 
sions of the famous Merseburg dislocation spelL* For example: — 

' Pen. Tkeo. zzvU, 8 {A. L. 99s). 
"~~* * In charm A I, for instance; seealso Grimm, i3« 401, for coupling of demons and godt. 

• Ai, A4»Ai3,Ai6^B4»B5. 

^^ In two other charms, A 18, A 19, non-English gods are invoked. 

• See Grimm, iii, 4x3: ^^Hkr-umb is$ den u raUtm$t** etc. 

• Grimmt % xSs. . 
^- WWA iH, yIH. 

• Mejer, 437- 

• Thb spell is printed in Dtnkm, I, x6. Translated, it reads, — 

*< Fhol Md Wodta rode to forwt 
Wb«rf tpitlakd WM tbt foot of BaUtf** fod. 
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"Our Lofd nde, hit foATs foot alade; 
Down he Ui^ited, hit fod*t foot rigMe<l- • 

Bone to bone, tinew to tliiew» 
Blood to blood, flesh to flesh: 
Heal in the name of the Father, Son, and Hoi/ Ghoit.**' 

This and other Christian versicHis are plainly related to the Old Hi^ 
German charm, the principal modem changes being the invariable sub- 
stitution of the words "Jesus," "Lord,** or "God" for the names 
"Woden," "Phd," "Sindgund," "Frija," and " Volla." » 

The Old En^ish charms may now be examined for instances of the 
replacement of Heathen names by Chnstian <mes. God — rardy the 
Almighty, once the Holy Ghost,* more frequently Christ — is most often . 
invoked or referred to.^ The four evangelists are called upon in six 
charms,* generally coUectivdy; while in A 14 they are also specifically ^ \ 

appealed to, — Matthew to be the helmet of the suppliant, Mark his ^ ^7-*^^^ 
breastplate, Luke his sword, and John his shield The Heathen notion I'^A* ^^^ 
of God's khgdom as a military power can easfly be recognized in these/h' 
suggestive metaphors. Suppliants further invoke the Virgin Mary : * and 
many entreaties are variously addressed to the twdve aposdes; to the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph; to David; to Eve, 
Hannah, Elizabeth, and Sarah; to the angelic kindred; to the host of 
Seraphim; to two individual but namdess angeb; to the seven sleepers; 
and to the following saints, — Vercmica, Hdena, Cdumba, Stephai, 
Machutus, Vitricius, Nicasius, Patrick, and Paul 

The substitutions were by no means confined to names. Christian | 
ritual was boldly introduced in the chums to replace Heathen rites. 1 
Making the sign of the cross naturally became a fkvmte observance in 
magical remedies. Crosses were sometimes made of wood, as in A 13, 
with sacred names written on each end. As the hammer had been the 
cesir's might against wicked dwarfs and giants, so now the cross symbol* 
ized the all-conquering power of God against devils and evil spirits. 

T1i«i8iB4ftndclMnMdit,andS«Baa,h«riitlir| . 
Timi VolU cbanMd H, and FrQa, h«r litltri 
TiMtt WodM chanMd It, who ooald cbam k will t 

' Leg hnttSoB, and bl^od hnation* and Vab hnatloa. 

Bona to bona. Wood to Uoedf " 

Unb to Hmb aa tfaaf vara flood togt«bar.* ** 

* W. Chamben, Finside Sioriu^ liq. 

* In the foUowing Swiss Duneiy riijme» the three Maiyt are piobaUj substhtttSoM lor 
the Noras or Fates: — 

« Rita, rita rihH, «a Bada atot a adil8adl» 
aa Bada atot a gfilA bot, OB Hiaged WSrv/ Jfrrv* dnM. 
dia aim spittot aida, dia aodar acboits^ chrida, 
dia drit tdiolt habantnmt bbiat asar Gott MtocbladH aol ** 

OrioMO, i, S4St BoCa s* 

• Vla^ In A 14. 

« Viz., In A 13, 14, xs» x^ ax. aa; B 3, 4; D S; E x; AA 4» ^ 8» xj; DD X9, so; 
£E X, 3x. 

• VIx., A X3, X4, X7, x8; C 3; and AA xj. • Vl*^ A X3, 14. 
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Crosses were accordingly made on various parts of the body — on the 
forehead, the limbs, the tongue, the breast, and the arm — to drive the 
demons out' To give a flavor of Christianity to the herbal hodge-podges 
which had long been brewed according to Heathen recipes, the exorcist 
added holy water or a little frankincense.' Once, in EE 20, oil hallowed 
for use in extreme unction is prescribed as a salve for epilepsy,* and the 
consecrated wjne used in the communion service is deemed sufficient to, 
hallow the herbal mixture against elf-possession in charm BB 3. The 
use, for medicinal purposes, of ofl, wine, and water, sanctified, not by 
cabalistic spells, but by priestly benediction, received the encouragement 
of the Church, as we learn from St Eligius. The good Bishop warns the 
sick man to avoid enchanters, and faithfully to ''seek consecrated ofl 
from the church • • • and the Lord shall raise him up." ^ 

Vernacular incantations, like Heathen rites, were summarily con- 
demned; and, as in the case of the latter, substitutes were officially 
designated for the former. The twenty-third Penitential of Archbishop 
Ecgbert * expressly forbids the gathering of herbs with charms, and adds 
that Paternosters, Creeds, or " other holy prayers," may be used instead 
This demand was very generally complied with. Liturgical formulas of 
all kinds abound in the Old English spells, — prayers, songs, litanies, 
psalms. Paternosters, hymns, masses, and exordsmal phrases not 
included in these catq^ories. Such formulas have crept into all types 
of charms; and while they have sometimes replaced the older incanta*. 
tions, the latter have occasionally been retained with the Christian 
. pieces interpolated. An instance of this is furnished by charm A 13, 
I where the Tersanctus, the Benedicite, and the Magnificat occur in con- 
nection with a spell of unquestionably Pagan composition. When 
Heathen rites were practised in charm remedies, the superstitious Chris- 
dan compromised with his omscience by continuing the traditional, 
ceremonial as in charm E 13, but substituting the Latin Creed and 
Paternoster for the vernacular spelt It was in the formulas recited white 
gathering herbs that the Old English enchanters gave freest rein to their 
imaginative vein and their poetic fancies. There survives, most for- 
I tunatdy, a long spell, B 4, from which we can get an excellent idea of the 
old herbal conjurations. Compare B 4 — which miraculously escaped 
mutflation by medieval iconoclasts — with B 3, where the Christian 
metamorphosis is almost complete. The artless narration, the vigorous 
diction, die spirited movement, have disappeared; and in their places 
are a tame Benedicite, two litanies, a ''Gloria in excelsis Deo," and a 

. See clunns A 13, B 3, E 2, E 6, AA 10, BB i4» EE 5, EE aS. 
' See channt B 3, DD 10, EE 10, and BB S, BB 14. 

• ' In A 34, oQ oC unctbn b also prescribed for smearing crosses In connection with an 
ezordsm of elves. 

* Maitland, The Dark Ages (London, 1841), p. 150. 

* See law No. 3» p. 240. 
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Credo. A favorite liturgical direction for the herb-culling ceremony was 
the singing of masses. Three, nine, or twdve masses are generally pre- 
scribed, although four and seven masses are each called for once. Many 
other Christian fcnrnulas are used, both in spells over herbs and in exor- 
cisms of disease-demons. Interchangeably occur the several litanies, the 
Athanasian Creed, the "Miserere mei," the " Deus in nomine tuo," the 
"Domine Deus, indma domine," and " In nomine patris," the " Deus mis- 
ereatur nobis.'' Occasionally Psalms are called fcMr, the sixty-eighth, the 
ninety-first, and the one hundred and nineteenth being tfie favwites. 
None of these has any special appropriateness except the ninety-first, 
which, oddly enough, is a particularly good specimen of an exorcism. 

Of the church prayers employed to replace Heathen spdls, the ma- 
jority are Paternosters,* which are prescribed for recital in about 
one fourth of the charms. Sometimes considerable portions of the 
church service were held over a sick person or animal, as in AA 7, where 
several prayers and a benediction, interspersed with two readings from 
the New Testament, are severally prescribed. Exorcismal prayers were 
invariably couched in ecclesiastical Latin, and were frequently of great 
length, IQce the one m BB 16, intended for an herbal rite, and the one 
called the " Prayer of St John,*' warranted to cure snake-bites.' Special 
prayers were sometimes designated to replace the Old English spdls. 
Such prayers were ofiidally labdled "Benedictio Herbarum," "Bene- 
dictio Potus," or " Benedictio Unguentum," according to their intended 
use in connection with herbs, medicines, or salves. A "Benedictx> 
Unguentum" reads, "Dominus pater omnipotens et christe iesu fill dd 
rogo ut mittere digneris benedictionem tuam et medicinam cdestem et 
diuinam protectionem super hoc unguentum ut perficiat ad salutem et 
ad perfectionem contra omnes ^ritudines corponmi vd omnium mem- 
brorum intus vel foris omnibus istud unguentum sumentibus. A. A." * 

Though belonging to the group of Heathen jin^e charms, the ver- 
nacular incantation m B 6 is strangdy called a "prayer." The same 
name b given to the formula in AA13, which is composed of a jumble 
of corrupt Greek and Hebrew, of ecdesiastical phrases, and of obscure 
words of uncertain origin. Sometimes the old charm rites were en- 
tirdy dispensed with, and only the Latin prayer formula remamed. 
A case in point is the blessing on the fruit of the fidd, entitled ")ris is 
sSo 6^Ser bl€tsung:" "Domine deus omnipotens qui fecisti codum et 
terram, tu benedicis fructum istum, in nomine, etc. Amen and Pater- 
noster." ^ Thb Christian benediction may be assumed to have been 

» Cf. Sal. and Sai. (WQlker'a BOdioihek, Ui, 68), where a Patemotter It cited with 
runk letten to be used at a chann In conflict 

* See Cockayne, 11, 1x3, 4. . 

* See examples in Cockayne, ill, 79 fP., and In the Durham Riiualf 1x5. 

* Cockayne, ill, 995. . ^ 
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substituted for a typical Heathen field blessing like the one in charm 
A 13.* 

Still other Christian formulas lacking a definite lit!urgical character 
were frequently put in the place of Old Engh'sh incantaticms. In A 34 
are several such formulas. One of them reads, '' Scriptum est, rex regum 
et dominus dominantium, Bymice,' Benmice, lurlure, aius, aius, aius, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, dominus deus Sabaoth, amen, alleluiah." 
A 20 has a curious Latin formula for joint pain: ''Malignus obligavit; 
angelus curavit; dominus salvavit"* The charms for lost cattle, A 21 
and A 22, instruct the exorcist to turn to the east, west, north, and south 
successively, and each time to say, ^* Cruz Christi ab oriente reducat," 
or ''ab occidente," etc, as the case may be. ''Fuge diabolus, Christus 
te sequitur," is the Christian transformation, in A 23, of what once was 
plainly an old-fashioned threat spelL Other formulas are the ''Cruz 
mihi vita, et tibi mors, inimico," of the erysipelas charm, A 11; the 
adaptation from John i, i, in BB 16; the "Solvi iube, Deus e catenis," 
of AA 9; the "Crescite ^t multiplicamini, et replete terram," of A 13; 
and the rigmarole conjuration in AA 6, "Cristus natus aauis, sanctus 
a cristus passus aauis, a crbtus resurrezit'' ^ 

Another transformation which the charms underwent in the pro- 
cess of Christianization was one affecting the epic passages. Stories 
dealing with the feats of northern deities were replaced by ezcerpts 
from the New Testament, generally relating to Christ; or by anecdotes 
in which the Saviour, or one of h\fi disciples, prominently figures. The 
anecdote charms form a class by themselves, and will be treated in 
detail later. Exordsmal pieces from the New Testament are usually 
brief, and are always couched in Latin. In A 15, A 16, A 21, and A 22, 
the story of the crucifizion of Christ by the Jews forms a part of the 
conjuration; in DD 19 the crudfizicm b again spoken of, with the blame 
attached to Pontius Pilate; in DD 14 condensed stories of the concep- 
tion of Christ, of the conception of John the Baptist, and of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, form integral parts of the spelL Not a story, but a 
formula with an ezcerpt from Matthew vii, 7, modifies the distinct 
Heathenism of the incantaticm in A 17. The interpolation runs, " Querite 
et invenientis. Adiuro te per patrem et spiritiun sanctum non amplius 
crescas sed arescas." ^ 

Like the ezorcismal prayers, sanctification by contact was anoth^ 
ceremony which the Church borrowed from Pagan custom. Among 
the old Scandinavians, runes were cut on the hilt of a sword or on the 
side of a drinking-horn, and were then scraped off into ale. Through 

# 

* Aaotber spdl consisting wholly of a prayer is one against quotidian fever (Cockayne, 
ill, 994). Long ezorcismal prayers against variola* etc^ are In Cockayne, lU, 78, and In 
charms BB 3 and AA ii« 

• That Is, Veronica. ' The same formula occuit In AA S. 
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their omtact with sword oc horn, the runes were b^eved to acqdre 
magic virtues, which they transf^red to the mead, and in turn to th^ . 
drinker. In Uie Sigrdrifumdl, Sigrdrifa gives Sigurd mead which has / 
thus been filled with useful charms, with potait ezordsms, and with { 
healing nmes.* The practice was doubtless commcxi to the several Ger« I 
manic tribes, but the Old En^ish charms preserve it ooij in its Chris^ / ^ 
tian transformation. Housd-dish, church bell, and crucifix are substi- ' . ' 
tuted for drinkmg-hom and sword, and holy writings and psahns for 
the mystic nmes. In an exorcism of fever, BB 16, the directicms are to 
write the first two verses and a half of the first chapter of St Johnona. 
housd-dish, the writing to be thereafter washed ofif into a certain drink. 
Similarly, BB 3 requires ppahns and texts to be written on the sacra*, 
mental paten, and then washed ofif into a bowl of water prepared for, 
an df-possessed patient Again, a drink for a *' fiend-sick" man b sane- * 
tified by mixing it in a church bdl;' and in several charms, wholesome 
concoctions are strengthened by the addition of moss or lichen grown 
on a crucifix.* 

, An easy extension of the practices just described consbted in con- 
secrating things by bringing them into direct contact with the church 
itsdf. Sods from bewitched land were laid under the altar in ordo* that/-^ 
the power of God might undo the work of demons.^ Very generally 
herl^ intended for healing purposes were first taken to church, and 
placed for a time near or under the communion-table. The patient him- 
sdf was sometimes admonished to go to church. This occurs in E i, c.^ 
a charm remedy for delayed birth. The woman is cndered to present 
herself before the altar, there to utter certain unintelligible phrases, 
which, though addressed to Christ, smack stron^y of Heathendom, and / - . 
are probably fragments of a wdl-wom spdl once redted to an andent \ t 
ddty. 

It will be seen that sanctity, like magnetic force, could be communi- 
cated to articles by contact with things which in their turn had been, 
similarly consecrated. If this was the case, an object which had come, 
or was believed to have come, frt>m some intrinsically holy place, would 
naturally be regarded as superlatively hallowed, and endowed with sur- 
pasang virtue for the expulsion of fiends. So a charm remedy, E 5, 
calls for a rind, which, it is specified, must come from Paradise. Of an 
incantation "against all evils,*' it is prefaced that "an angd brought this* 
writing from Heaven,*'* and the same is asserted of another angd in 
charm D la* 

- « SigrdHfum^ 5,10. * t Charm EB 1. 

* For example, in B 3 and in BB 14. « See A 13. 

* See AA 13. 

* The Jew-Christian sect of BkesaiUn believed In a holj book said to have fallen from 
heaven. For other testimony respecting belief in the protecting power of the so-catted 

VOL. XXII. — Na. 84. II 
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With respect to the Christian elements which have been severaOy 
enumerated) the Anglo-Saxon charms may be grouped in three divi- 
^ons, — first, those charms which are virtually Heathen, but have some 
trifling mark of Christianity added from qualm of conscience, or, more 
probably, from fear of ecclesiastical pimishment; secondly, charms in 
which Christian and Heathen features stand in fairly equal proportions; 
lastly, charms which are almost completely or indeed completely Chris- 
tian in tone and ceremoniaL To the first group belong such charms as 
B 5 and E lo. Both in ceremonial and in formula B 5 is a thoroughly 
Heathen spell against the "water-elf disease.*' The words "add holy 
water" are the only signs of Christian influence in the charm, and are 
obviously extraneous. The same is true of charm E 10.' To the rigma- 
role conjuration in A 10, the one word "Amen" is added, and the same 
word concludes a typical Pagan fiend-expulsion ceremony in E 3. The 
addition of frankincense in D i, E 4, and E 14, and of holy salt m E 8, 
are the only Christian marks of otherwise infidel spells. Frequently a 
Paternoster, a text, or some Christian phrase, is mterpolated. Thus, 
a Paternoster in A 8; nine litanies in B 7; as many benedicites in A 9; 
the phrase "May the Lord help theel" in A i; "Through the name of 
Ahnighty God," in AA 12 ; " Shout, the Lord God is my shield," " Mise- 
rere mei," etc., in D 10; " AUeluiahl" in B 6; and a few words from 
Matthew in A 17, — form so many mere appendages to characteristically 
Pagan spells. Even the Nine Herbs charm, B 4, redolent as it is of old 
Germanic lore, is not without its Christian accessories. These are, 
"Herbs the Lord created, Holy in Heaven;"* and the phrase "Christ 
stood over venom." * DD 8 is an amulet charm, based on many old 
superstitions. Notice how a Christian flavor is given to the piece by 
the pretence, made in the last line, that the remedy came from an in- 
fluential prelate : — 

Against StUch. — ''The white stone b powerful against stitch and against 
infectious illnesses. . . . You must shave it into water and drink a good quan- 
tity, and the stones are all very good to drink of against all strange, uncouth 
things. When fire is struck out of the stone, it is ^od against lightnings and 
against thunders and against delusions oi every kind. And if a man on a 
journey has gone astray, let him strike with the stone a spark before himself: 
he will soon find the right way. AU this, Dominus Helias, patriarch at Jeni<^ 
salem, ordered to be said to King Alfred." ^ 

HimmdArieft, see Dietrich, 19-37, and Brankj, 149 ff. Cf. the Talmudic belief in the 
book brought to Adam from Heaven. 

* Also of AA a; DD 9; EE a, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 91. 
' Lines 37 ff. 

•Lines 57 ff. 

* Two other Pagan charms in which Church phraseology has been palpably intruded 
are E I and B 2. The former has been mentioned before. Thelatter b an ancient herbal 
spell with this inserted direction: **Sign it [L e. the herb] with the sign <A the cross." 
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Charms in which Christian and Heathen dements are fredy mixed 
form the most numerous of the three divisions. In these diarms, the 
credulous observances and magic spells of Paganism stand obscured 
by apostolic formulas and dogma; and the names of Jehovah, of Christ, 
and of the cdestial hosts, are strangdy coupled with idolatroij^ tides. 
A Danbh exorcism of devils reads, "A ligger m& paa mi hyver ley, saa 
souer a paa vor frou Frey. Herud Ragiristl herind, Mari, med Jesu 
Christ I "^ Observe the mention, almost in a sin^e breath, of the god- 
dess Freya with Christ and the Virgin Mary. 

An analysis of the spdl for bewitched land, A 13, will show to what 
extent the older rites recdved the sanction of the eariy English Church, 
as well as how greatly the stark Paganism of those rites was modified 
by Christian dogma. The charm consists of seven well-defined parts. 
Lines 1-26, comprising the first part, explain the ceremonial to be pur- 
sued before redting the incantatory formula. The ceremonial consists 
of old Heathen customs practised to insure fruitfulness during the com- 
ing year. Sods are cut from the four comers of the fidd ; oil, honey, and 
yeast, milk of each sort of cattle, and twigs of every kind of soft-wood 
tree, and parts of all known herbs, are laid on the sods while two Chris- 
tian formulas are redted and holy water is sprinkled.' This heaping 
of things on the turfs was an ancient rite sjrmbolizing the desired pro- 
ductiveness.* The second part/ lines 27-39, constitutes an alliterative 
appeal to God and to Earth to assbt in disenchanting the land in ques- 
tion. Despite the frequent mention of the Lord, this piece does not be- 
lie its intrinsic Paganism. Substitute the name of Thor for that of God, 
and the f(»mula becomes a typical Heathen invocation. Further pro- 
cedure, similar to that in Part I, is prescribed in the third part, lines 
40-51. Andent ceremonies, such as buying seed from beggars, con- 
secrating the plough, and turning the body in the directbn of the sun's 
course, are interspersed with prayers to Christ and to the Virgin, and 
with chanting the Benedicite, the Tersanctus, and the Magnificat Then 
follows the principal incantation in the charm. It extends frt>m line 
52 to line 67, and is a Pagan address to '' Mother Earth," beseeching her 
to bless the fields with fertile soil and bountiful crops. The names of the 
Almighty and of his saints appear to have been inserted by a Christian 
hand; for they stand side by side with the gibberish formula, "Erce, 
erce, e?ce,''^ with the mention of the goddess Earth (in the capacity of 
Ceres), and with a conspicuously Heathen f(»mula against demons, I 
witches, and sorcery. In lines 68-72, the first furrow is cut to the chant- ] 

" * "I lay me on my right side, so shall I sleep with Lad J Freya. Get out, Ragiristl corns 
in, Mary, with Jesus Christ!" — Grimm, iii, 506^ UiL 
» Holy water, according to Chantepie laS, was a church substitution for dew. 

* See Mannhardt, 317, for detailed account of Heathen field ceremoniaL 

* On the meaning of erc$t see notes to A tj. 
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ing of a song to Folde, another name for the goddess Earth* Thie line 
''Be fruitful in God's embracing arm'' shows admirably the method 
of toning down the Paganism of the spelL Part VI, lines 73-75, de- 
scribes an old sacrificial custom which was pursued by the ancient Ger- 
mans at the first ploughing of their fields, and which terminated the 
I superstitious rites on that occasion*' In the charm, the use of holy water 
; b the one Christian addition. 

It will be seen that the new religion had wrought many changes in 
thb ancient '* £cer-b5t," as it was called Yet the ecclesiastical censors 
were not content with their work. They still found many siurviving ele- 
ments of Heathendom, and at these they looked askance. To put the best 
possible face on the matter, a fourth song was added. It was in the m^- 
ner and style of the three preceding mvocations, but was more decidedly 
Christian in tone; God, not the earth or the sun, being called upon to 
grant fruitfuhiess to the fields. This song, comprising lines 76-83, forms 
the seventh part, and concludes with the direction, ''Then say thrice^ 
'Crescite, in nomine patris, sitis benedicitL' Amen and Paternoster 
thrice." 

. A sunilar admixture of the old rites and the new is found in charms 
A 14-^3, B 3, B 7, C 2, C 3, D 6-11, E 2, 4, 6-9, 13, and in an over-' 
whdming majority of the charms not included in tfie text For the 
most part, the ceremonies prescribed are of superstitious. Pagan nature, 
while the actual conjurations are Christian. Frequently, portions of 
church ritual, and, more rarely, fragments of the older incantations, 
are mingled with the Heathen rites and Catholic liturgy. 

In the third dass, the ultimate transmogrification of the old spells 
can best be understood by inspecting the two charms A 24 and B 3.' 
These are filled with ceremonial directions dther perfectly free from 
the taint of the proscribed beliefs, or so faintly reminiscent of them as 
not to ofifend the orthodoxy of the most austere church exorcist The 
formulas, which are of course phrased in Latin, are likewise devoid of 
rejMToach. 

Charm A 24 b an exorcbm of elf-hiccough; that is, hiccough caused 
by df-possession. The introductory ritual comprises such harmless in- 
structions to the exorcbt as noting "whether the eyes are yellow whoi 
thqr should be red," observing the sex of the patient and marking 
whether the face be a dark yellow or a livid red. In the preparation of 
an herbal drink which b next prescribed, there b a rdic of the older rites 
in the direction, "Write a cross three times with the oil of imction and 
say ' Pax TibL' " The crosses are first smeared on the stems of the three 
herbs, just as nmes were formerly cut into the stalk; then, as m olden 
times, stems and markings are worked into the drink. The oQ of unction 

' Mannhaidt, is^ 

' B 3 It discussed on p. xaSand In the Notes referring to that duurm. 
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is used, so that no doubt of the*8anctity of the process may be enter- 
tained; but the (vigin of the observance can be detected, for all diat 
Four Latin exorcismal prayers are next introduced : they are first to be 
written down; then two are to be recited over the drink, and two over 
the patient The principal spell implores the Almighty to severally and 
comprehensivdy eject the mischievous dune-dves from the patient's 
''head, tongue, palate, throat, jaws, teeth, qres, nose, ears, hands, neck^ 
arms, heart, soul, knees, hip-bones, feet, and from the whole bodily 
structure within and without" This chanted, one of the writings which 
calls for the expulsion of the Devil (and is duly »gned with the sign of 
the cross) is immersed in the herbal drink and soon after taken out, so 
that with it the sign of the cross may be made on every limb of the 
patient's body. If the unfortimate man still siurvives, a blessing— 7 
''Signum cruds," etc — is next rcdted over him; he is then required 
frequently to cross himself, and lastly to drink the omcoction so labo- 
riously prepared. The singularly dabc^ate charm doses with the com- 
forting assurance that "this craft" is a remedy for every varied of trib- 
ulation which fiends may cause. 

Scattered through the manuscripts omtafaiing Old English spdls 
are a few curious Christian exorcisms which may be called Latin nar- 
rative charms. They appear to have originated in the substitution of 
biblical or religious stories for the epic passages in the oki Germanic 
incantations ; only, whereas these epic narratbns served, as a rule, merdy 
to introduce the Heathen spells, the substituted Latin narratives grew ^y ) 
more and more detailed and extended, until at length thqr constituted the 
main body of the charm, while the formula was abbreviated and reduced 
to a minor place.' The six Latin narrative spdls are: AA 4, for toodi- 
ache; AA 10, for stitch; AA 11, for fever; DD 14, for child-birth; DD 19, 
for chilb and fever; and DD 20, for pocks. Thqr are not induded in the 
printed collection of charms, because of their completdy Christiaa 
character, and because, aside from the title in most of Uiem and a sin^e 
direction in one of them,' they are phrased entirdy in medieval Latin* 
Some of them are, however, suffidently noteworthy tqdeserve quotation 
here. 

Although so few of the narrative charms have been discovered 
among Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, there is every reason to believe that 
the type which they represent was widespread in Germanic countries: 
for there are not only scores of modem English and German vemacu- 

* The Latin narratives were piesumablj Introduced bjr priestly transoibers. But see 
Verwendung der LaUinischen Sprach$ in M. Mailer's Ob$r dk StUform d$r ZatihertfrUdie^ 
p. 13, where the contention is ably made that some (perhaps all) U these dtannt wero 
merely Latin transcriptions of spells always xedted in the vernacular. 

' DD 14. last line. 
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lar spells containing the precise stories which these contam/ but, num- 
berless others with variations on the same themes. The toothache charm 
win serve as an illustraticm of this. 

** Contra dolorem detUium. Christus super marmoreum sedebat; Petrus 
tristis ante eum stabat^ manum ad maxillam tenebat; et interrogabat eum 
Dominus dicens, quare tristb es Petre ? Respondit Petrus et dixit : ' Domine, . 
dentes mei dolent' £t Dominus dixit: 'Adiuio te migranea . . • ut non 
possit diabdus nocere d nee in dentes nee in aures f amulo dei . • . rex pax 
nax in Christofilio, Amen, Paternoster." 

There are numerous modem variants of this charm. One of them, 
ciurent in Cornwall^ England, as late as 1870^ follows: — 

Charm for T ooi h acki. 
"Christ passed bjr his brother's door. 
Saw his brother lying on the floor: 
'What aileth thee, tnother?' 

'Pain in the teeth.* 
-Thy teeth shall pain thee no more, _ ._ 

In the name,' " etc' 

Similitude, or parallelism between the narrative simile and the re- 
sult desired,* b the basis of each of these Latin narratives and of their 
modem descendants. The stories related in the several languages, 
though differing slightly, are frequently variants of the same themes, 
^ the most important of which are the following: (i) the raising of Laza- 
rus; (2) the Longmus story; (3) Mary's conception; (4a) the meeting 
of Christ and his mother, (4 b) the meeting of Christ and some disciple 
or saint; (5) the legend of the seven sleepers; (6) the intercession of a 
saint; (7) the crucifixion of Christ; (8) the birth of Jesus and the tame 
of Bethlehem; (9) the loss of the cross, and its recovery by St Helena; 
(10) St Veronica and the handkerchief; (11) the baptism of the Lord 
in the Jordan.^ 

A few of these types, particularly Nos. 7! 8, 9, and 10, occur in the 
introductions to some of the regular Anglo-Saxon charms, and have 
already been referred to. The toothache spell just quoted illustrates 
type 4 b. Tyi>e 11 is very common in ME. and MHG. charms; in AS. 
it appears but once, in AA 18. Types i and 3, foimd separately in many 

* See F. L. 5., passim; Ebermann, passim; Grimm, iii, 492-508; J. H. Gall6e, SfftiH 
sprUche^ in Germ, xxxii, 459; and Germ, passim, 

' Hunt, R., PoptJar Romances of the West of Emgland (London, 1896), p. 4x4. For 
other variants, see Black, 77. 

, ' See p. 119. 

; * Ebennann*s book deals with the different types and formulas of Gennanic charms. 

/ The author finds fourteen of these types; but Nos. 13 and 14 of his grouping are not q)ecific 

J types at all, whOe Noe. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are really subdirisions of other types. Ebermaim 
naturally gives only the themes which recur frequently. Many theme-paraUeb drawn 
from Bible narrative or nomenclature were used perhaps only once. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Abraham tibi formula in A xs* 
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modem cx>njuration8,^ are curiously combined in DD 14. The Old 
English heading is, — 

**Wi9 wif heam-iacenu^ — 'Maria viigo peperit Christum. Elisabet steri- 
lis peperit Johannem Baptistam. Adiuro te ii^ans si es masculus an femina 
per patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum ut exeas, et non recedas; et ultra, 
ei non noceas neque insipientiam illi facias. AmoL 

'"Videns Dominus flentes sorores Lazari ad monumentimi lacrimatus 
est cOTam Judeis, et damabat: "Lazare, veni forasi'' et prodiit, ligatus mani- 
bus et pedibusy qui fuerat quatriduanus mortuus.* 

"Writ ^is on weze %e nftfre ne cOm t5 n&nen wyrce, and bind under hire 
swiCran fOt*' 

The Lazarus story was very popular with medieval magicians, and 
has been found in many variations. One of them is a conjuration for 
removing a bone sticking in the throat: "Look at the patient and say, 
'Come up, bone I whether bone of fruit or whatever dse it is; as Jesus 
Christ raised Lazarus from the tomb/"* 
^ AA 10 illustrates die Longinus charm: 

" Far a sHlch. — Write a cross of Christ, and sing thrice over the place these 
words and a Paternoster: ^ * Longinus miles lancea ponxit dominum et restitit 
sanguis et recessit dolor/ '* 

This charm type is found in many medieval manuscripts * as well a3 
in scores of modem variants. As a nde, however, it b used, not for a 
stitch, but for stanching bkxxL* 

Type 5 is well illustrated by the fever charm AA 11. The legend of 
the seven sleepers of Ephesus is briefly narrated. Then the Lord b con- 
jured to let hb spirit come upon the suppliant, — as it did upon the 
seven sleepers, — thereby driving out the demon of disease. 

In type 6 some saint, prophet, or patriarch — who b reported to have 
formerly contracted the illness for which a cure b desired — intercedes 
with the Lord for the ciure of fellow-sufferers. Charm DD ao b an ex- 
ample of thb type. 

**Far pocks J — St. Nicasius had the small variola, and asked of God that 
whoever should cany hb name written: 

'^ ' Oh ! St. Nicasius, bbhop and martyr, pray for me, N^ a sinner, and by 
thy intercession relieve me from thb disease.'" * 

* See, for enmple, Grimm, Hi, 499 if. 

' For pregnant women, L e. to basten childbirth. 
' See Eng, Med, 13a. 

* Title and directions are in Anglo-Saxon. 

* Also in Gilbertus Angjicus, C^mp^ndittm Medicinm, 44. • 
' See Ebermann, 4a if.; and Grimm, iii, 501, zzziL 

' In Anglo-Saxon medicine, pocks b used as equivalent to variola (see Bng. Med, 130). 

* All, except the title, in Latin. Old and modem veisbns of the other types can be 
found in Ebermann, x-iaS; in Donkm. I, is-ig; F. L, S. passim; in Grimm, iii, 499-S08; 
and in HtH^giAlemanniOf zxv, 365fF.;xxvi, 70 and 113 ff.). AMS.at Cambridge Univer- 
sity (li, i, xo, p. 43) has a Latin ecclesiastical ''spell'' called LoricOf with an interiinear 
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TABLE OF ABBREVIATIONS 

[For greater convenience, the abbrerUtlons are arranged in three sections: A, those for 
MSS. of charms in the text; B, those for editions; Q those for the general works on charm* 
loxe and folk-lore.] 



Royal4AziT. AMS.of the eleventh cen- 

tury. 
St John's x;. An Oxford MS. of the 

eleventh centuiy. 
Teztus Roffensb. A MS. in Rochester 

Cathedral, date A. D. xii5'a4. See F. 

Llebennan, Ardueologla CantJana, Ber«* 

lln,x898. 

B. EDITIONS* 



B. 

Be. 

BL 



A. MSS. 

Corpus ChristL The Corpus Christ! MSS. 

are from Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
. bridge. 
Corpus Christi 4X. A MS. of the kte tenth 

century. See Wanlej, 114. 
Corpus Christi X90. A MS. of the eaxlj 

eleventh century. 
Corpus Christi 383. A MS. writteoA. D. 

X125-30, described by Llebennan, I, xlz. 
Cotton. The Cotton MSS. are all from the 

British Museum. 
Cotton CaliguU A 7. A MS. of the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. 
Cotton Caiiguk A 15. A MS. of the tenth 

century. 
Cotton Faustina A z. A MS. of the 

eleventh century. 
Cotton Julius C s. A paper MS. of txan- 
' scripts. See Cockayne,^iii, 386. 
Cotton Tiberius A 3. A*MS. of the Ute 

eleventh century. 
Cotton Vltellius C liL A MS. of the kte 

eleventh century. It contains the ** Her- 
barium.** 
Cotton Vitellius E xviiL Written about 
, A. D. 1050. See Wanley, ass. 
Harley. The Harielan MSS. are from 

the British Museum. 
Harley 438. An eariy seventeenth century 

transcript of Corpus Christi X90. 
Harley 585. Seep. 106. 
Harley 6as8b. See p. xo6. 
Hatton 76. An Oxford Bodley MS. of the 

late eleventh century. 
Junhis 8$. A one-page Oxford Bodley MS. 

See Wanley, 44* 
Regius IS D xvS. See p. 106. 

version in AS. There are 89 rhymed lines imploring protection for all parts of the body, 
which are enumerated In detail. It begins, — 

M 0.1 If. ■■■■« »-|— tl malm nMtiaa 

ownragnv^ ifiiuaKn vsKMi, 

wita t it Mffngsra tffidlMii 
mibsgart qvaao miU porfto 
marit nagnl Tthit la ptriado.** 

For complete text, see Leonhardi, 175 ff. 

* The full titles of nearly all editkms are given In the general survey, pp. io6-xo9. 

' The numbers in parentheses refer to the complete titles In Part C of the Tkble 
of Abbreviatkms, p. x6i. 



Bouterwek, Ciodmon. 

Berberich, Herbarium. 

Birch in Transactions of Royal Soc., 
etc. 

Cockayne (i7).' 

EttmOUer's Scopaa. 

Grimm (29), 2d ed. 

Grimm (29), 4th ed. 

Hoops (38). 

KemUe, The Saxons In Eng^d, 
' Klipstein, Anglo-Saxonka. 

Leonhardi, Kleinere Ags. Denkm. 

Leo (44)- 

Llebennan, see G. A. (30). 

McBryde b M. L N. xxi, x8o. 

Nyerup In Suhm's Sjrmbolas. 

Rieger, Lesebuch. 

Rask-Thorpe, AS. Grammar. 

Sweet, AS. Reader. 

Schlutter, m AngL xxx and xxxL 

Schmid (63). 

Thorpe, Analecta. 

Thorpe, A. L (2). 

WQlker, Biblioth^ 
1VA. WQlker, Kleinere Ags. Dtditungen. 
Wan. Wanley, Antiqus Literature, etc 
Wr. Wright, ReUquic 
Z. Zupitza In Ang^. I, 189. 
2?. Zupitza in ZfdA. xxxi, 45. 



C 

E 

G. 

G«. 

H. 

K. 

Ki 

L 

Le. 

U 

M. 

N. 

R 

RT. 

S. 

Sch. 

Sd. 

T. 

T«. 

W. 
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C GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 

I. Ahttm Abeicjooibyy John. Tot Pre* 

and Prolo-historic Fbns. a volt. 

LoodoBt 1898. 
s. A. L. Ancient Lawi and Tnttftirtf ol 

England, ed. B. Thoqw. 9 ¥ob. 

LondoBf i8i40> 

3. Angl. AngUa. 

4. Archiv. Archiv fOr daa Stodhim der 

neueien ^rachen und Litteiatiiien. 

5. AS. Anglo-SajDOB. 

. 6. AV. Athanra-Veda Saihhka. Tians. bgr 
W. D. Whitnej, ler. and ed. bjr C R. 
Lanman. a vob. (Harraid Oriental 
Series, volt. 7 and S.) Cambcidfe, 
Maaa.ti90$. 

7. Bcda* Venerabnia. Historia Ecdesias- 

tlcm Gentb Angk>ram, ed. C Phim- 
mer. Oxfocd, 1896. 

8. Black, W. G. Folk Medidne. (Folk- 

Loie Society PubUcatioos, voL it.) 
L ondo n, 1891. 

9. Bolton, Henry C Tbt Countlng-ont 

Rhymes ol Chikbnen. London, 1888. 
10. Bradley, Henry. The Song of the Nine 

Magic Herbs. Archiv, cxifi, 144* 
Ik. Brand, J. Popular Antl<ittities of Great 

Britahi, ed. W. C HaxUtt. London, 

1870. 
IS. Branky, F. HImmebbriefe. (Archhr 

for Religionswis. ▼, 149.) 
xj. Brooke, Stopford A. History of Early 

En^ish Literature. London, 189s. 
14. B.-T. Boswoffth-ToUer. Angb-Saxon 

Dictionary. 
1$. Chantepie. The Religion of the Teu- 
tons, by P. D. Chantepie de U Saus- 

saye. Trans, from the Dutdi by B. J. 

Vos. Boston, 1901. 
x6. Charac Characteristic; Le.oneof the 

ten characteristics (see pp. no ff.). 
17. Cockayne, Thomas O. Leechdoms, 

Wortcunning and Starcraft of Early 

England. 3 vols. London, 1864- 

66. 
x8. Comparetti, Domenko. IlKalewalao, 

La Poesie Tradizonale dd FinnL 

Nuova Antologia, roL 147, 1896. 
19. Confess. Ecg. Confessionale EcgbiM 

inA.L. 
so. C P. B. G. V%fusson and F. Y. 

PoweU. Corpus Poeticum Boieale. 

a vols. Oxford, 1883. 
SI. Crombie, J. E. Spitting as a Protective 



Intemat. Folk-Lofe Cott* 

gress, 1891. T rtns a ctfan s, p. S49. 
as. Denka. Dcnkmller d e n Uthei Ptesit 

und Prosa a«s dem Vm-XII Jahr- 

hundeit, cd. K. MflUenhof und W. 

Scherer. Dritte Ausg. von E. Stein* 

meyer. s Bde. Berlin, 189a* 
S3. Ebermann, O. Blut- und Wundsegen* 

IHtestra, zziv. Berlin, 1903. 
24. Edd. EdHoti. 
95. Edda, Snnundar. Die Lieder der 

Edda. Hng. von K. HIklebnmd. 

ate Aufl. von H. Gering. Paderbonit 

X904* 
a€u Eng. Med. English Medicine In the 

Anglo-Saaon Times, by Joa. F* 

Payne. Ozfocd, 1904. 
ay. Fischer, A. Aber^paube unter dc& 

Angdsachsen. Meiningen, 1891^ 
a8. F.L.S. Publkatkxiaof the Folk-Loie 

Society. L o n don. 
99.0. Grfanm,J. Deutadie Mythologle* 

4te. Ausg. von E. H^Jileyer. Berlhu 

30. G. A. Die Geaetae der Angdsachsea. 

von F. Lleberman, a Bde. Halle 
a. S., 1903. 

31. GamesandSongk Games and Songs of 

American Chiklren, by W. W. New- 
elL New York, 1903. 
3a. Gering, H. Die Edda, Oberaetrt und 
erlitttert. Lelpxi^ 189a. 

33. Germ. Germania. 

34. Grdr. Grundriaa. H. PauL Grundrisa 

der germaniadien Phlkkgie. ate. 
Aufl. 3 Bde. Straasburg, x9ox-o8. 

35. Gum. Gummere,F.B. GermanicOri- 

gina. New York, 189a. 

36. Henderson, Wm. Notes on the Folk- 

lore of the Northern Counties of Eng* 
knd. (F. L. S. PubUoUfans, voL a.) 
London, x879. 

37. HbH. Holthaua^ F. Medklnische 

Gedlchte aus einer Stockholmer Ha. 
Anglia, xvill, a93-33x. 

38. Hoops, J. (Jber die altengUschea 

Pflanaennamen. Freiburg L B.* 

X889. 
39* Hope, Rob*t C The Legendary Lore 

of the Holy Wells of En^and. Loo- 

don, x893. 
40. Kauc K&u({ka-Sutra of the AV., ed. 

Maurice Btoomfield. Jour. Amer. 

Orien. Soc., voL xhr. New Haven, 

Conn., 1843. 
4x. KOgel, Rudolph. Geadikhte der 
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deutschen Lkteimtur. Strassburg^ 
1894-97. 
4a. Kuhii« A. Indische und gernumische 
SegensprOche. In ZfvS., xiii» 49 ff. 
and 1x3 ff. 

43. Lan. Lore. J. Harland and T. T. Wil- 

kinson, edd. Lancashire Folk-Lore. 
London, 1867. 

44. Le. Leo, H. Rectitudines Singularum 

Pexaonarum. HaDe, 1843. 

45. Liebennan. See G. A. 

46. Mannhaidt, W. Der Baumkultus der 

Gennanen. Berlin, 1875. (InWald- 
und Feldkulte, enter TeiL) 

47. Meyer, E. H. Mythologie der Ger- 

manen. Stiassburg, 1903. 

48. M. L. N. Modem Language Notes. 

49. MODer, Martin. Ober die StOform der 

altdeutschen ZaubersprOche bb 1300. 
Gotha, 1901. 

50. Nord. Myth. P. Herman, Nordische 

Mythologie. Leipzig, 1903. 

51. OHG. Old High German. 

52. ON. Old Norte. 

53. OS. Old Saxon. 

54. P. B. B. Paul and Braune's BeitrSge 

zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur. 

55. P. C Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 

9 vols. New York, 1889. 

56. Pettigrew,T.J. Superstitions connect- 

ed with the Histoiy and Practice of 
Medidne. London, 1844. 

57. Pfannenschmid, H. Germanische Em- 

tefeste im Leidnischen Kultus. Han- 
nover, 1868. 



58. Poen. Ecg. Poenitentiale Ecgberti in 

A.L. 

59. Poen. Theo. Theodori Liber Poeniten- 

tialis in A. L. 

60. Prin. of Soc Herbert Spencer, The 

Principles of Sociology. 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1885. 

61. RA. J. Grimm, Deutsche Reichsalter- 

thttmer. Hrsg. Andreas Heuskr and 
Rudolph HObner. 2 vols. Leipzig, 
1899. 
63. SaL and Sat Salomon and Saturn, in 
walker, Bibliothek, iii, 58^9. 

63. SchmkL, Reinhoki. Die Gesetze der 

Angelsachsen. 2te Aufl. Leipzig, 1858. 

64. Ten Brink, B. Geschichte der Eng- 

lischen Literatur. Hrsg. A. Brandt 
Strassburg, 1899. 

65. Waits, T. Anthropdk)gie d^ Nature 

v^Hker. 6 vols. Leipzig, 1859. 

66. Waldbftume. J. Hoops, Waldbftume 

und Kulturpflanzen im gennanischen 
Altertum. Strassburg, 1905. 

67. WG. R. P. walker, Grundriss zur Ge- 

schichte der angelsSchsischen Litera- 
tur. Leipzig, 1885. 

68. WUken, £. Die Prosaische Edda 

Paderbom, 1877. 

69. Wuttke, A. Der deutache Volksaber- 

glaube der Gegenwart. Dritte Bear^ 
beitung von E. H. Mejrer. Berlin, 
1900. 

70. ZfdA. Zeitschrif t f Or deutsches Alter- 

tum. 

71. ZfVk. Zeitschrif t for Volkskunde. 

79. ZfvS. Zettschrift fOr vergleichende 
Sprachforschung. 



LIST OF CHARMS NOT IN THE TEXT* 



AA. 

I. To cure cattle. Sch. (An^ia, xxz, 940). 
^ 9. For lung disease in cattle. C, i, 388. 

3. Against theft of cattle. C, i, 399. 

4. Contra dolorum dentiiim. L., 148, a 

5. For black ulcers (ad carbuncuhun). 

L., 138, un. 

6. For erysipelas. L., 139, Lvn. 

7. If a hone has been [elf] shot 

L., 148, xcvn. 



8. For rheumatism. 

9. Against barrenness, 
xo. For a stitch. 

XI. Contra febces. 
X9. For a fever. 



L., X48, xcxx. 

L., X48, xcvin. 

C, i, 393. 

C, iii, 994. 

C iii, 995. 



X3. Against every strange evO. (S€ engel 

brohte . . .) C, iH, 988. 

X4. For a fever. F. Hohhausen in Archly, 

xdx,494. 
X5. For a fever. A. Napier in Archly, 

Izzziv, 394. 

* This list indudes all the AS. charms not printed in this article, but referred to in the 
introductoxy discusskm. The latest text of each charm is given. For ttvJB editors, see 
Table of Abbreviatkuis, B, p. x6o. 
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16. Against a dwarf (L e. afainat oonTul- 

•ion, tee Group E, p^ 137). 

AidihTy lzixhr» 3^3* 

17. For note-bleed. ArdUv, Ixjodr, 323. 

x8. Against thieves. R. Priebach in Acad- 
emy (1896) No. 1255, p, 428 (a yttwt 
formula not included in the test ow- 
ing to the Ute stage of the language). 

BB. 

1. For djfsentery. L., 88, lines 17-25; 

2. For a carbunde. L., 109, ixxL 

3. Against elfin influence. L., 126^ XX. 

4. To make a hoi jr salve. 

L., 131-134, xxxx-xxxm. 
. 5. The plucking of sea-hoUj. 

C, i, 3'8k CLXXxn. 

6. For the diy-diseasc (inflamed sweUfag). 

L., 35, XLvn. 

7. For insanity (Wi9 wedenhe(»1e). 

L., 42, lines 14-21. 

8. Against sudden sicknesses (^onne b s€ 

c)«lesta liecedftm . . .). 

L., 89, lines 23-34. 

9. For insanity. L., 108, ucvm. 
zo. Against a worm or hemorrhoid. 

L., 137, XLvn. 
- XI. Against hail and rough weather. 

C, i, 308, CLXXVL 

' 12. For flux of blood. C, i, 33a 5. 

•13. For every evil (includes a remedy for 
knot). C, i, 326.2-330.4 indusive. 
X 14. For elf -disease (nightmare). 

L., 105, Lxn. 
15. Forthe^'diy disease ''(inflamed swdl- 
ing). L., 108, Lxvi. 

x6. For chills and fever. 

L., 41, lines 16-33. 



CC 



I. For eye pain. 
^2. For a swelling. 



C, i, 362. 4. 
L., 32, lines xx-16. 



DD. 

1. Against loss of bees. C, ^ 397. 

a. For indigestion. L., 43» Lxvn. 

3. For a lunatic C, i^ 100. x. 2. 

4. For insanity. C, i, X70. ucvi. 2. 

5. To prevent being barked at 

Ct i» 170. Lxvn. a. 

6. Against enchantment and fear. 

C i, X74. i.xxnr. X and a. 



163 

C, ^ 36a. la. 



7. For a fever. 

8. Affdnst stitch. 

L., 87, lines 34-35; ««1 88, lines x-8, 

9. To hasten chiki-birth. L., loo^ xxxvxx. 
10. For an elf-ahot hocae. L., 141, lx. 
IX. If a woman tnra dumbw 

L., 146^ LXXXVUI. 

12. For an elf-ahot hocae. 

L., 47t lines i8-ax. 

13. For an issue of bkxMl hi a woman. 

C, i, 322, 6 and 7. 
14* To hasten chikibirth. C, i, 39a. 

15. Against nocturnal demooa. C, I, 70. x. 

16. Affdnst robberk C, 1, 176^ xxxiv. 

17. Affdnst snake-bite. C, |, 198. 14. 

18. For apeedy chiklbii^ 

C, I, 2i8k dv. a. 

19. For chilla and fever (c»fi<ra /K^ortt) 

C, 10,294. 
ao. For pocka or vark)U. C, ill, 295. 



X. For a maniac L., 42, Unea 1-14. 

a. For fcUocy. L.. 43t "nfi. 

3. For faitestinal diatentkm. L, 55, v. 

4. For the half dead diaeaae (L e. hemi- 

plegia, see Eng. Mtd. 43). 

L., 85, lines 39-36. 

5. For sudden iUnesa. 

L., 89, Unea 16-18. . 

6. Against a polsonoua drink. 

L., 103, XLIIX.. 

7. For palay. L., 103. llnea X6-3X. 

8. Against nocturnal demooa. 

L., X04, LIT. 

9. Affdnst elf -diseaae. 

L., xo6^ Unea ft-i9. 

10. Against a deviL l^ 107, xjov, 

11. For the devil-akk (L e. the hisane). 

L., 108, LXVXX. 

12. Against a pestilencs. among cattle. 

L., 144, LXXVUX. 

13. Affdnst lung-disease among cattle. 

L., X44ff.i<xxix. 

14. Against sudden pestilence among sheq>. 

L., 145, uooc* 

15. For an adder bite and agahist[eO]ahota. 

L., 34, lines 3-$. 

16. For a snake-bite. L., 34, linea 15-36. 

17. For an intestinal w«Hin. L., 38, tjn. 

18. For a headache. L., 7, Unea lo-ix. 

19. For dropsy. C, i, 364, x8. 

20. For epflepsy. L., 90, Ibea 3-7. 

21. For ague. L., 41, Unes X8-x5« 
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sa. Against a ring-wonn. 

Ln» 38k lines X4-X7* 
33. If a man eat a poisonous plant 

l!, 46^ LXXXIV. 

24, For strength in combat L^46^LXXXT. 
2$. Against a sor ce ress . L.,42» lines 24-39 

36. For dyspepsia. L.» 591 lines 7-13. 

37. For an elf-shot hone. 

L., 47, lines 33-33. 



sS. For dumbness and Idioqr. 

L., 87, lines xS-33. 
39. Against the temptations of demons and 
f> ga i nff t dfin if^fl^tfnfo. 

L.« X02, lines 7-19* 

30. To cure a crooked or deformed head. 

L., 104, LV. 

31. For good health and against a demon's 

temptations. L.* 89, lines 18-33. 



TEXTS ^ 



A I. WID FiERSTICE 

FSferfuige and sSo rSade netde, %e J^urh aem inwyz^i and x75& 
w^br&de; wyll in butenuu 

HlQde wftran h^, 1& UQde, ^ by ofer ^ne hllCw ridan; 

wfiran &nmOde, ^ by ofer land ridan. 

5 Scyld %Q iSa nO; pi}L %ysne nl9 genesan mOtel 

Vtf lytd spere, gif b€r inne del 

StOd under iinde, under leobtum scylde, 

y&r %& mibtigan wtf byra nuegen | berl&ddon 175b 

and by gyllende gftras stendan, 
xo Ic him OlSeme eft wille saendanf 

fljogende flanne forane tOgCanes. 

Ut, Ijrtd spere, gif hit h€r inne syl 

Sst smiVy slOh seax lytel, 

. . . Isema wund swIiSe. 
IS ^^> ly^^ spere, gif h€r inne syl 

Syz smiVas s^an, wsdspera worbtan. 

Vtf spertf nfl» in, sperel 

Gif har inne 8^ Isenes dti, 

hs^essan geweorc, hit sceal gemyltan! 
30 Gif %0 wftre on fdl scoten, oVISe wftre on flftac scoten, 

o^lSe wftre on blOd 8C9teny [o^lSe wftre on bftn scoten^ 

o^lSe wfire on li% scoten, n£fre ne sy %In llf fttSsedl 

Gif hit wftre Ssa gescbt, oVISe hit wftre | ylfa gescot, 176a 

oViSe hit wftre bsgtessan gescot, nO ic wille %ln hdpanl 
2$ pis iSa to bote Ssa gescotes, %is %e tO bote ylfa gescotes, 

A I. — I. G.» E.» S. feferfuge; R. fefezfugie (L. febrifugia). Wr., B., R. hem. S. Inn- 
wyxlil.— 3. Edd. exce^ Wr.t R.» S.» W. wegbraede. Edd. ««c«^ Wr^ R., C.» W. wjUe. 
E. adds opelS ^onne. — 3. G.» K., E.« B. wmron and ridon. Similarly f throughaui tka 
eharMt iheu Edd, change fr^eriU ending an to on. — 4. E., R. eard ]or land. — 5. G.» E« 
^ pe nu ^ ^isne; K. Vo tHsne; B. pe» nu ^ pjsne; R. Ulievts half a lins to he missing 
after nu» and begins next line )»et fu; S. inserts D^] between nu and yn. — 7. E. stod 
ec? — 9* G.f K.» E., B. sendon here, and sendan» line xo. — xo. B. ot$ere. — xx. O.* 

* The numbers of the notes accompanying the text refer to the line numbers of the oor* 
responding chaims* Numbers in the ri|^t-hand margin refer to pages of the MSS. 
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I. Wanlej, xtos* 
s. Njenip, 1787. 

3. Thorpe, 18^ 

4. Thorpe, 1840. (abfar.T*). 

5. Wright, 1841* 

6. Leo, 1849. 

7. Grimm, 1844.* 

8. Kemble, 1849. 

9. KUpttetn, 1849. 



xo. EttmODer, 1850. 
XI. Bouterwek, 1854. 
X9. SdimSd, X858. 

13. Rfefer, x86x. 

14. Codcayne, X864. 

15. Raik-Thorpe, x86s. 

16. Sweet, X876. 

17. Zupitn, 1878. 
x8. Birch* 1878. 



19. WOlker, A., x88a. 
90. WQlkef^ 1883. 
9t. Zupitia, X887 (abfar. Z*). 
ts. Hoopt, 1889. 

93. Berberkh, 1909. 

94. Leonhaidi, 1905. 

95. McBrjrde, 1906. . 

96. Sdilotter, X9o8. 



TRANSLATIONS • 



A X. FOR A SUDDEN STTTCH 
[Take] feverfew ^ and the red netde which grows throuj^ the hetis^ 
and plantain; boil in butter. 

Loud were they, O loud, when o*er the hill they rode; 
Infuriate were they when o*er the land they rode. * 

> Now shield thyself » that thou this onslaught mayst survive I 
Out, little q>ear, if herein thou be I 

'Neath linden I stood, a light shidd beneath, 

When^ mighty dames their potent arts prepared 

And^nDiuheir whifriing q>ears. 
t Anotner will I send them back: 

A flying arrow right agamst theuL 

Out, liule spear, if herein it bel 

Sat the smith, forged his little knife, 

. . . with iron [blows] sore wounded.* 
' ^ Out, litde spear, if herein it bel 

Six smiths sat, war-q;>ears they wrought 

Out, spear, not in, spearl 

If herein be aught of iron, 

Work of witches, it shall mdtl 
^^Wert thou shot hi skin, or wert shot in flesh, 

Or wert shot in blood, or wert shot in bone. 

Or wert shot in limb, may ne'er thy life be scathed l_ 

If it were shot of gods, or it were shot of dves, 

, Or it' were shot of hags, now thee 111 hdp. 
..-This for rdief from shot of gods, this for relief from shot of dves, 

K.,E.flan;B.,C.,S.iUu[ie. — 19. G., K., E., B. mnI^ hit Wr.MN^her. G.,E.tie. — 
13. C. ends the line after aeax. — 14. S. iseme. B. vunde. — 15. G., E., B. tie. — i&, 
G., E. aez: — 17. B. nes. G., E., B., S. inn. — zS. Edd. e^^pt K., C, S., W. Isemet. — * 
19. C. sceaU. — 99. C. Kne far wmn, B.lkforW. G., E. d. — 94. Wr. hefan; E. Ic 
HQhelpan viUe. 

> For fuU titles, tee Tahle of AbbieriatSoiia, B, p. z6o. 

' But A 15, A z6^ A 91, and B 9 first appeared hi the fourth ed., 1875. 

' Words supplied, or not literaUj trantlated from the Anglo-Saxon, ai^)ear in brackets. 

* Also called *'wild camomile." * That is, beaten with hammers. 
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y 
%is %€ to b(yte hsgtessan gescotes: k %Ia wille hdpan. 
Fl6oh y&r on fyrgeiiy [s&> )»& fl&ne sende]! 
HSafde hSl westul Hdpe Sin drihtenl 

^Hm J^nne )^t seaz, &dd on wStan. 

A 2. WIB DWEORH 

Man sceal niman VII lyde oflStani swylce man mid ofra%, 167a 
and writtan p^ naman on SIcre ofl£tan : MazimiannSy Mai- 
chus, Johannes, Martinianus, DionisinSy ConstandnnSy Sera- 
fion. psenne eft^ pxt gaddor }^t hSr*aefter cwei, man sceal 
5 singan, Srest on pxi wynstre Sare, J^senne on )^t swl^re Sare» 
psame uf an pxs mannes moldan. And g^ pxtme ftn mlSden- 
man td| and hd hit on his swSoran and dd man sw&' yr^ dsr 
gas: him bis s5na s& 

H€r c6m in gangan, in spider wiht, 
10 haefde kiih his haman on handa. 

Cwje< Jjaet J>Q his hsncgest w£re. 

Lege)' hS hb tSage an swSoran. * '"' 

Ongunnan him of ystm lande llj^an. 

S6na SW& h^ of fSm lande cOman, ' 

15 )»& ongunnan him )»& c5lian« 

p& cOm ingangan dfiores sweostar. 

p& gesendade hSo and &%as sw6r^ 

%aet n£f re fis %£m adlegan derian ne mOste, 

ne ysm pt pis galdor b^ytan mihte, 
20 0%^ pt pis galdor ongalan cQ)^. 

Amen, fiat 

A 3. WIB WENNXJM 

Wenne, wenne, wench^enne, 93a 

h€r ne scealt I'll timbrien, ne nenne tdn habben 
ac pa scealt north-eonene t6 pzn nihgan berhge 
p^ piX hauest ermig Snne br5)^er« 
5 HS p^ sceal legge leaf et hSaf de 

Under fot wolues, under ntper eames, 
under eames clSa, & pH, geweonw^ 
Clinge pVi alsw& col on heor^ 
Scring pH alsw& sceam ftwige, 
xo and weome alsw& weter on ambre, 

Sw& lltd piX gewur)»e alswft llnsetcom, 

and miccli ISsse alsw& fines handwurmes hupeb&n, 

and alsw& Utel )»Q gewur)»e )»et pH n&wiht gewur^ 

A X. — 96. £., R. k |»in helpan Title. — 27. MS., Wr. fled )»r on fjisenhcfdehalwesta; 
G.» E. Fleo pmr on fyrgen» seo ^one flan sceat (sende)l K.» C. Fled por op fyrgeni 
bealde (C. hiefde) halwes tu ; B. Fleo ^r on firgen, seo ^a flane aende I 0% htafde hal 
TestuI R. Fleo pmr on fyrgen . • • hiefde hal vestu; S. Fleo on fyrgenheafde; hal 
wet-tu 1 W. Fleoh ymr on fyrgen • . . hiefde hal westu. — 29. W. irroneously fuoUs: 



K. wctere. 
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This for relief from riiot of hags: thee will I bdp. 
Yonder to the mountain flee [hag, who sent the dart]! 
Be hale in headl Help thee the LordI 

Then take the knife, plunge it into the liquid. 

A 9. AGAINST A IJWARF 

You must take seven litde wafers, such as are used in worship, and 
write these names on each wafer: Maximianus, Makhus, Johannes, 
Martinianus, Dionisius, Constantinus, Serafion. Then again, you must 
sing the charm which is stated below, first into the left ear, then mto 
the right ear, then over the man's head And then let a virgin go to 
him, and hang it on hb neck, and do this for three days. He will soon ' 
be well 

" Here came a spider wight a-walking in, 
He had hb harness in his hand. 
Quoth that thou his blood-horse wert 
He puts his traces <m thy neck. 
They from the strand bq^an to saiL 
As soon as from the land they came. 
They then began to cooL 
The sister of the beast then came a-walking in. 
Then she ceased and swore these oaths: 
That thb should never scathe the sick. 
Nor him who might this charm acquire. 
Nor him who could thb charm intone. 
Amen, fat.^ 

A 3. AGAINST WENS 

Wen, wen, little wen, 

Here you shall not build, nor any dwdling have. 

But forth you must, even to the near-by Ull, 

Where a poor wretch, a brother you have; 

He shall lay you a leaf at your head. 

Under the wolf's foot, imder the eaj^'s wing, 

Under the eagle's claw — ever may you tritherl _ 

Shrivel as the coal upon the hearth 1 

Shrink as the muck in the stream. 

And dwindle even as water in a paill 

May you become as little as a linseed gndn. 

And much smaller, likewise, than a hand-worm's hip4>one! 

And even so small may you become, that you become as nou^t 

A a. — C, W. weorii. — 6. MS., W. hufftn. — xa. MS., C, W. lege pe hit teagean. — x$. 

llLS.^&%hinternntd a/(«f him; W. ^a [«ah] colian; Sch. ^aongalm an him r* ha^ acoUan. 

— 17. W. ioins ^a g. heo to Uiu x6, and and a. awor to lin9 18. — ax. MS., C fiatS. 
A 3. — 3. Bl. north. BI. eouene. — 6. MS., Z*. uoUnea; BL nolunes. — 9. MS., BL 1 

awage. — 10. Bl., Z\ anbie. — 13. BL wet /pf pet 
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A 4. WIB YMBE 

Nim eorl^an, oferweorp mid J^Inre siii^J'ran handa under 2oaa 
J'Inum swl)>raii f€t and cwetS: 

FO k under fdt; funde ic hit 
Hwety eorSe nu^ wi% ealra wibta gehwilcei 
5 and wi% andan and wi% ftminde, 

and wi% )^ micelan mannes tungan. 

Forweorp of er gjclotf yonne hi swirmani and cweV : 

Sitte gSy sigewtfy sIgaV tO eorl^an, 
^ nfifre gS wilde t5 wudu flfoganl 

xo B€o gS swft gemindige mines gOdes, 

SW& biS manna gehwflc metes and Steles. 



A s. WIB WYRME 

Wi« «on pe mon o«tSe nyten wyrm gedrince, gyf hyt sy 136b 
wSpnedcynneSi sing %is ISoS in )^t swi&e Sare pt hSr defter 
awriten is; gif hit sy ^cynneSi sing in )^t wynstre Sare: 

Gonomil oigomil maxbumil, 
5 maibsairamum tofeV tengo, . 

docuiUo biran cuilSflcr, 
c«f miil scuiht cuiUo scuihty 
cuib duill maibsiramum. 

Sing nygonjsI^San in pmt Sare ^s galdor, and Paternoster 137a 
10 &ie. pis ylce galdor maeg mon singan wi% smSogan wyrme; 
sing gddme on p^ dolh and mid ^Snan sp&tle smyre, and g^iim 
gr€ne curmeallan, cnucai lege on )wt dolh and be%e mid hllttre . 
cQmicgan. 

A d. WIB ftOFENTVU 

WiV l^fentum: 178a 

Luben luben niga 
* |efi«efi«niga 178b 

fd ceid f el, 
5 delf cumer f d 

orcgad ceufor dard, 
giug f arig fidig 
ddou ddupih. 

A 4- — G. cviUymbc. — X. G.Hne. — a. C, C, Z. cwet — 3. G.fct — 7. MS^ Edd. 

€xc$p$ S., Z. and wit( on forweorp; Z. and wH^n (wilSon) forweorp. G. hit vlrman. — . 

9. C ncfra. G. rlUe. C. tu. G., K., R., C.» S. wuda. K. fleogen. . 
As. — 4. MS., Ct L. /Hnl lines 4S in prau form. 
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A 4. AGAINST A SWARM OF BEES* 

Take earth, with your rij^t hand throw it under your rig^t foot, and 

»ay,— 

""I take under foot; I have located it 
Lo, earth is potent against ev^ sort of oeaturo^ 
And against hatred and against f oig^fuhies% 
And against the mighty ^!eU * of man.^ 

Throw gravd over them when they awarm, and say, — 

'^ Alight, victoiy-dames, sink to the groundl 
Never fly wild to the woodlandl 
Be as mindful of my profit 
As is eveiy man of food and home." 



A $. FOR A WORM 

In case a perscm or a beast drink up a worm, if it be of the male sex, 
sing the spell, which b hereinafter written, in the [victim's] rij^t ear; 
if it be of the female sex, sing it in the left ear: — 

''Gonomil oigomil maibumil, 
maibsairamum tofeV tengo, 
docuillo biran cuiter, 
caefmiil scuiht cuillo scuiht, 
cuib duill marbsiramum." 

Sing this charm nine times in the ear, and the Paternoster <mce. 
This same charm may be sung against an intestinal wcMrm; sing it 
frequendy on the wound, and smear the latter with your spitde, and 
take green coitaury, pound it, lay it on tfaewound, and bathe with hot 
cow's urine. 



Against thefts:— 



A 6. AGAINST THEFTS 

"Luben luben niga 
efi% efiK niga 
f el ceid f el, "" 

ddf cumer f d 
orcgaei ceufor dard, 
giug farig fidig 
delou delupih." 

A 6. — a. lAuMS a-« an printed in prose form by C, L.— 3. C^ L. efilS nigs cfifll- 
7. MS., C pidig; L. widig. 

* That b, to stop bees from sw&rmlog. 

* LitenH/, the tongue. 
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A 7. WIB CORN 
pis masg horse wi% p(m pe him biV com on )^& fSt: xSaa 

I Geneon genetion genitul 182b 

catalon cate trist pftbist 
etmic foiTuney naht ic fomine 
5 nequb annua maris 

sc&na nequetando. 

A 8. WIB UTSIHT 

Dis man sceal singan nig^ sypoa mp Qtsiht on ftn hrSren- ii6a 
breden sg, yry dagas: 

+ Ecce dolgpla nedit dudum 
bethecunda brsethecunda 
5 dectmda deuahge 

macte me erenum 
ortha f ue)^a 

lata uis let! mida ' - - >^^ 

noeuis terre dulgedo)^. 

xo Paternoster op ende; and cwep symie aet pAm drore huic %is. 

A 9. WIB CYRNEL 

Neogone wfiran NoCJ^ses swebster; xSaa 

)?& wurdon ySL nygone tO VIII 
and )»& Vm t5 VII 

and )« VII to VI J 

5 and )^ VI to V 

andJ^Vtonn 

and yi im to m 

and )?& m to n 
and)^ntOl 
10 and )?& I to nftnum. 

pis )^ lib bS cymdes and scrOfeDes and weormes and ig- 
hwylces yf des. Sing benedidte nygon ti]mnL 

A xo. WIB TdBECB 

Sing %is wi% tO%ece, sy%^San smme bSo on setle, swl% oft: 135b 
''Caio laio quaquei uoaque ofer sadpficia deah manna wyrm.*' 
Nemne h£r J^ne man and his faeder, cwe% ponne : '' Lilumenne, 
sece% J^aet ofer eall poxme iliV; cOlia^ )>onne hit on eor^San 
S h&tost bymeV; finiti amen.'' 

A 7. •— 9. MS.| C, L. print lines 3-6 in prom. 
A "81 -^ V MS^ *C. vfrit$s lines 3-9 tn prose form, — 6. C elenom. 
A 9.— X. MS., Edd. all print this charm im prose.^ 6. L. IV, likewise in lino 7.— 
XX. K. Ubbe cynmdet and scxofellef. MS., C. weonne^^ C emends wynnet. 
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A 7. FOR CORNS 
This will cure a horse if it should have corns on its feet:— 
''Genetm genetnm genitul 
catikm care trist pibist 
etmic fcnrune, naht ic focrune 
nequis annua maris 
scSna nequetando.** 

A 8. FOR DIARRHCBA 

For diarrhoea this is to be sung on a soft-boiled egg nine times for . 
three days: — 

^ Ecce dolgola nedit dudum 
bethecunda brcthecunda 
decunda deuahge 
macte me erenum 
<Mtha fuej^a 
lata uis leti unda 
*^ noeuis terr« dulgedo)^*" 

Palemasler to the end; and rq>eatedl7 say this three tunes near the 

Wood- ™ 

A 9. FOR A KERNEL^ 

Nine were Notiithe's sisters; Ay- 

then the nine came to be Will y\iy^ 

and the Vm to Vn . \^ ^^ 

and the VII to VI ^\ 

aadtheVItoV 

and the V to IV 

and the IV to in 

and the m to n 

and the n to I 

and the I to nothing. 

This win free you from kemd and scrofula and worm and misery of 
every kind. Sing BenedicUe nine times. 

A xo. FOR TOOTHACHE 

For toothache^ sing the followmg very often after sunset: ''Caio laio 
quaque, uoaque ofer ssdofida sleah manna wyrm.'' Then name the 
man and his father, next say: *'LUumenne, it aches heyood tdling 
when he lies down; it cools when on earth it bums most fiercdy; finii, 
amen.'' 

A 10. — I. C wwWe for twitSe. — 3. MS. f«d. — $. MS. finttmea. 

* That k^ a tweUing, or a tczofulout ^and. See Bmg. M$d. 13^ 
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A II. WIB HORS dMAN 

Wi% hors dman and mannes, sing pis Jnriwa nygan sl^San, on i86a 
Sfen and on morgax, on pxs mannes hSafod ufan and horse 
on )^st wynstre Sare on ymendum wseter^ and wend pddt 
hSafod ong€an stream: 
5 In domo mamosin mchoma meoti. otimimeoti quoddealde 
otuuotiua et marethin. Cruz mihi uita et tibi mors|inimico; i86b 
alfa et o, initium et finis, didt dominus. 

A 19. WIB OMAN 

Genim fine grSne gyrde and ]&i sittan )>one man onmiddan i86b 
hOses fldre and bestilc hine jrmbdtan and cwe% : 

O pars et o rillia pars et pars iniopia est alfa et o initium. 

A 13. iECER-BOT 

HSr ys sSo bOt, hQ %& meaht yine seceras bStan, gif hi nella))^ xyia 
wel wexan oppe pStx hwOc ung^fe )mig ungeddn bi%, on drj^ 
o««e on lyblfice. 

Genim )^nne on niht, Sr hyt dagige, fSower tyrf on fSower 
5 healfa pxs landes and gemearca, h& hy £r stddon. Nim J'onne 
de and hunig and beorman and £lces fSos meolc, pe on p&m 
lande s% and £lces trSowcynnes d£I, pe on pSm lande sy 
gewexen, bdtan heardan b^man, and £Icre namcQJnre wyrte 
d£l| bQtan glappan &non; and dd panne hfilig-w^ter tSl^oiii 

xo and drype )^nne )^wa on ]H>ne sta^l J'&ra turfa and cwept 
)^nne %ks word : " Crescite, weze, et muUiplicamini, and gems- 
nigfealda, et replete, and gefyUe, ierramy p^ eor^San. In 
nomine fatris etJUUet spiritus sancti sitis bene\dictiJ\ And xyib 
Patemoster^& oft sw& )?st GSer^ 

15 And here si^^l^an %ft turf t5 drcean, and msesseprSost fisinge 
feower msessan ofer J^an turfon, and wende man )^aet grSne to 
%an wSofodei and si^^ban gebringe masTp^ turf )y£r hi ftr 
wSron Sr sunnan seugange. And hsbbe him gsworhti of 
cwicb&une, fSower Cristes-mglo and &wrlte [on £lcon oide^ 

Qo Mattheus and Marcus, Lucas and Johannes. Lege )^«t 
Crlstes-m£l on )^ne pyt neo)>eweardne, cwetSe ^nne: **Crux 
Mattheus f crux Marcus, crux Lucas, crux S(mctus Johannes J* 
Nim ^nne p^ turf and sete %£r ufon on and cwe% tenne 
nigon 8lJ>on J^Ss word: Crescite, and(8w& oft Patemoster^md '^ ^*-'"^'*-f^* 

. . ..An. — 6. K. d maxethia. K. e tibi. MS., K., C.» L. inimid. 
A 19. -^ 9. L. cwelSo. -^ 3. K. rflli A. K. € /m" est 
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A II. FOR ERYSIPELAS 

For erysipdas on horse and man, sing the f ollowingi thrice nine times, 
evenings and momingi, on top of the man's head and in the horse^s 
left ear, in running water, and turn his head against the stream: — 

'' In domo mamosin inchoma meotL otimimeoti qiioddealde otuuodua 
et marethin. Cruz mihi uita et tibi mors inimico; alfa et o, initium et 
finis, dicit dominus.'' 

A IS. FOR ERYSIPELAS 

Take a green stick and have the man sit in the middle of the tkxx of 
the house, and make a stroke around him, and say, — 
'' O pars et o rOlia pars;et pars iniopia estjalfa et o^mitium.'* 

A 13. LAND-REMEDY 

Here is the remedy with which you can amend your fidds, if they 
are not sufficiendy fruitful, or if, throuj^ sorcery or witchcraft, they 
su£fer any harm.^ 

At ni^t, before daybreak, take four sods from four sides of the 
land, and note how they previously stood. Then take oil and honey 
and barm, and milk of aJl cattle on the land, and part of every kind of 
tree growing on the land, except hard trees, and part of every known 
herb except burdock alone; and put holy water thereon, and then 
sprinkle [holy water] thrice on the bottom of the sods, and then say these 
words: ^^CrescUe^ grow, d muUiplicaminij and multiply, ei replde, and 
replenish, tenant the earth. In nomine patris H filii ei spirilus sancU 
sUis benedictV* And Paternoster as often as the other. 



And then take the sods to church, and have a mass-priest sing four 
masses over the sods, and have the green part turned towards the altar; 
and thergiter, before sunset, take the sods where they were at first 
And let [the land-owner] have made for him four crosses of aspen-vrood, 
and write on each end, MaUhew and Mark^ Luke and John. Lay the 
cross on the bottom of the hole, then say : " Crux Mattheus, crux Marcus, 
crux Lucas, crux sanctus Johannes.'* Next take die sods and put diem 
down upon [the crosses], and then say these words nine times : '' CresciUf*^ 

A 13. — 2. G.,E.veajcaif. — 6. £.^ain. — 7. E.^ain. — S. G., E. geveaaen. E. beamon. 
— II. G., E. Teaxe; K. waxe. Edd. except C, W. gemmigfealde. — u. MS^ K^ C. 
tene. — 13. MS., K., C, RT. tit; G., E., R. omU tiUs; W. tint (or titit). — 15. G. 
metsepreott. — 16. G. metstn. G., E. |*ni. — 17. G., K., E. ^am. — iS. G., K., E^ 
R., RT. geworht — ao. MS., K., W. Matheut; the same in Une tt. — 92. G., E^, R. 
omit tanctut. — 23. G., K. tette; R. tcte. 

^ Literally, or if an/ evil thing it done [to tbem] by torcery Or witchcraft 
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2$ wende ]>S )^nne Sastweard and onlat mgon sl^n eadm5dllce 
and cwe9 {Sonne pis word:- * 

Eastweard ic stande, ftrena ic tnB bidde, 

bidde ic 9one mfoan domine, bklde ^ne miclan drihten, 
I bidde ic SoAe b&ligan heofonilces weaid, • 172a 

30 eorlSan ic bidde ai^ Qpheofon, 

and %& s6^an sancta Marian,^ 

and heofones meaht and h€alireced 

pat ic mOte pis gealdor mid gife drihtnes 

tOSum ontynan; puih trumne gel^anc 
35 ftweccan p&s wcestmasQls 16 woruldnytte,] 

gefyllan pis fddan mid feste geleaf an, 

wlitigigan pis wancgturf ; sw& sS witega cwsK 

piit s€ hsf de Sre on torptict, sS ^ aJmyssan 

dfilde dOmllceyljlrihtnes )»ancesij 

40 Wende p^ )^nne m simg^nges, istrece p^ poane on andlang 
and &rim I'l^ litanlas; and cwe% ]>onne: Sanclus, sandus, 
sanctus, ^p ende.\ Sing ponne BenedicUe ij^enedon earmon 
and Magnificat and PaUmoster nii and beb^ hit Criste and , 
[sancta Marianjand pi^e hSlgan rOde t5 lofe and t5 weorj^inga 

4S and pim^ ftrej pe l^set land ige, and eallon | ^^im ^e him imder- 172b 
%6odde synt] Donne )^t eall sle gedSn, poime nime man uxicUp 
slEd set shnesmanniun, and selle him tw^ swylc^ swylce man 
St him nime. And g^aderie ealle his sulhgeteogo tdgsdere; 
borige ponne on l^&m bSame st5r and finol and gehElgode 

50 s&pan and geh&lgod sealt Nim )H>nne ps^t sSd, sete on ^ss 
stiles bodigy cweS J'onne: 

Eice, Erce, Eicei eorj^an mCdor, 

geunne p€ sS alwalda, See drihten 

secera wexendra and ^ridendra, ^ 

S5 scnie^idra and dnkndraj' 

sceafta sdra hersewsstma, 

and I^Sie br&dan berewse^ma, 

and pitxt hwltan hwfitewsestma, 

and ealra eorl^an wscstma. 
60 Geunne him See drihten 

and his hfUige, )^ on heofo^um sjmt, 

)^t hys yr)? si gefri)»od wi% ealra fSonda j^SneT 

and hSo si geborgen wi% ealra bealwa gehwylc, 

l^ftra lyblfica geond land s&wen. 

A. 13. — 15. E., R. eat^modlice. — 28. G., E., R. diyhtea for domine, and Ic after th$ 
second bidde. — 3a. G. heofenet. — 36. MS., K., C, RT. gefyUe. — 37. G., E., R., 
RT. wliUgian. G., E., R.wangtmf; K. wangcturf.— 38. K.eoi1Saii.— 40.MS., C. 
omiis the second yt. G.» K. astiecce (tSe). — 43.R.mii«UIII.— 45.MS., Q,omUsMi\ W. 
and are ^am, pe. — 46.G. si. — 47. K. Miiili and aelle . . . nime. — 49. R.bttme/0f 
borige. R. ^in. — 51. G.rK. tulhei. — 54. G., E. veaxendra. G.» E., R., RT. vritSen- 
dra. — 56. MS., K., RT. hen se scire wxstma; G. sceaf tscce se sdra wcstma; E. 
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and as often a PakmasUr; and diereupoa turn to die east and bow 
reverend/ nine times, and dien say diese wocds: — 

** Eastward I stand, for bksnngs I pnqr, 
I pray the mi^itj Lord, I pray the potent Prince^ 
I pray the boly Guardian of the cdotial realm. 
Earth I pray, and Heaven above. 
And the jint and saindy Mary, 
And Heavoi's power and Te^>le hi^ 
That I, by grace of God, this tpOL 
Mmj with my teeth dissolve; wHh s te ad f as t will 
[May] raise up harvests for our earthly need, 
t Fin these meadows by a constant faith. 

Beautify these farm-turfs; as the fxaphdt said 
That he on earth had favor who his alms 
^pardoned wisdy, obedient to God's wiD." . 

Then turn thrice with die course of the sun, {vostrate yourself com* 
I^etdyi and say then the litanies; and thereafter say, **Sancius, soficku, 
sanclus*^ to the end With arms outstretched than nng the BenedicUe 
and Magnificat and Paternoster thrice, and commend it ^ to die jMraise 
and glory of Christ and Saint Mary and the Holy Rood, and to die 
benefit of him who owns theland, and of all those who arejunder himj 
When all this is done, let unknown seed be taken from b^gars, and let 
twice as much be given to these as was taken from them. And let [the 
land-owner] gather all his ploughing-implements together, then bore a 
hole in the beam, [and place therein] incense and fennd and hallowed 
soap and hallowed salt Next take die seed, put it on the body of die 
plough, then say, — 

^Erce, erce, erce, mother of Earth, 
May the Almighty, the eternal Lord, grant you 
Fields flourishing and bountiful. 
Fruitful and sustaining, 
Abundance of bri^ millet-harvestSi 
And of broad bariey-harvests, 
And of white wheat-harvests, 
And all the harvests of the earthi 
Grant him, O Eternal Lord, _ 

And his saints in Heaven that be. 
That his farm be kq>t from evoy foe. 
And guarded from each harmful thing 
Of witchcrafts sown throughout the IumL 

sceaf tahne se tchm; R« iceafu hcaia tdre; C. ]toe /or hen te; W. iceafto heries, 
scire.— 59. R« sugggsts interpolating arena ajter corHn. — 60. R. snppliet ae ahalda 
«/(€r him. — 6x. MS. eofonum. — 6a. K. tHa yxll. — 63. R. heom. K.gehuylc. — 64. 
R., C insert pe after ^aIa. R. Ijblacan. 

\ * The prayer, '^Eastward I sUnd,** etc 
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65 I NO ic bidde %one waldend sS tSe «Ss woitdd geac^, X73a f 

)^t nesy n&nlo )^a»cwidol)wIf ne^O )?«2cneftig man, ^ 

)^t ftwendan ne m»ge word yus gecwedene. 

ponne man p^ sulh tori drife and J^ft forman furh onscSotc 
CweS )Kmne: 

70 Hftl wes y% tolde, fira m(k|or, 

bte )^(i grGwende on godes tej^me, 
f(klre gdylled firum tO nytte. 

Nim )>onne £lces cynnes mdo, and Ilbaae man'^innewerdre ^ 

handa brSUlns hl&fi^and gecned hine mid meolcie and mid 
75 hsligwstere, and lecge under l^a forman furh. Cwe)^)K»me: 

Ful «cer f Odres fira cinne, 
bcorht-blOwende, pH geblStsod weor)^ 
pas h&ligan noman, pt %Sa heof on gesc^ , -^ 
and ^SSis eorj^an, pt wS on lifia)'. 
80 SS god, sS pIBLS grundas geworhte, geunne Qs grOwende gif^_ 

)^t Os coma gehwylc cume tO nytte. 

Cwe% )Kume III: CrescHe, in nomine pairis, siiis benedicH. 
Amen and Paternoster J^riwa. 

A 14. SIDGALDOR 

Ic mS on pisst gyrde bdfice, and on godes heMe bebSode 350 

wi% bane s&ra stice, wi% J^ane sftra sl^e, 

wi% %ane grymman gryre, 

wi% ^^ane micdan egsan, pe bi% ^hw&m 1&%, 
5 and wi% eal I'set !&%, pt into land fare. 

Syg^gealdor ic begale, sigegyrd ic mS w^e, 

wordsige and-worcsige. S€ mS d^: 

ne mS merra gemyrre, ne m€ maga ne geswence^ ^ 

ne mS nSfre minum fSore forht ne gewuipt;! 
10 ac geh£le mS sdmihtig and sunu and frOfreg&st, 

ealles wuldres wyrdig dryhten, 

|sw& SW& ic gehyrdci heofna scyppende. 351 

Abrame and Isace, lacob and losep ^ 

and swilce men, Moyses and Dauit, 
15 and Evan and Annan and Elizabeth 

Saharie and Be Marie, m5dur Cilstes, 

and Cac )^& gebr5%rUy Petrua and Paulus, 

A 13. — 65. G.» E., R., RT. bidde k. RT. fmne. G. vealdend. G., R. Teoruld. — 66. R. 
^miis nan. — 67. MS.» K. wonid. — 73. Edd. exeepi R., C abace. MS., K., C. Inne- 
werdne; G.» E. fameveaidze. — 74. G., K., E. hradne. — 75. Edd. exc$p$ K., C, W. 
cwelS. — 78. G. naman. — 80. E. pe ^a8. G. geveorhte. R. grovendre. — 8a. MS., K.* 
C, RT. sit; G., E., R. omU titis; W. sint (sitia?). 

A 14. — a. C. wi)t • • • tice; W. erroneously gives MS. wi^. MS., Wan., G., C sice. 
E aeaioatice • • . sanlege. — 3. MS., Wan., G., C. giymma; E. grimman. — 4. G., E 
sghwain MS., Wan., G., C. micela cgsa; E. miclan.— 5. G., E. lande. — 6. G.y E 
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Nofw I pray the Prince who shaped tius worid. 

That no witch so artful, nor seer so cunning be 

[That e'er] may overturn the words hereto prcMMMUiced.'* 

Then drive forth the plough and make the first furrow. Then 
say,— 

"" All hail, Earth, mother of meni 
Be fruitful in God's embracing arm. 
Filled with food for the neeSs of maL** 

Then take meal of every \dnd, and have a loaf baked as big as will lie 
in the hand, and knead it with milk and with holy water, and layitonder 
the first furrow. Say then, — 

^Full field of food for the race of man, ' 
Brightly blooming, be you blessM 
^ In the holy name of ffim who 8hi4>ed 

Heaven, and earth whereon we dwelL 
May God, who made these grounds, grant growing gifts» 
That all our grain may come to usel" 

Then say thrice, ^^CrescUe^ m nomine patris, sUis benedicH. Amen,** 
and Paternoster thrice. 

A 14. A JOURNEY SPELL V 

I protect myself with thb rod,^ and conmiend myself to the grace of God^ 

Against the grievous stitch, against the dire stroke of disease, 

Against the grewsome horror. 

Against the frightful terror loathsome to all men. 

Against all evil, too, that may invade this land. 

A victory-charm I chant, a victofy-rod I bear: 

Word victory and work victory. May they potent be: 

That no nightmare demon vex me nor belly fiend afflict me. 

Nor ever for my life fear come upon me. 

But may the Almighty guard me, and the Son and Holy Ghost, 

The Sovereign worthy of completest ^lendor. 

And, as I heard. Creator of the skies. 

Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Joseph ' _ 

And such men, Moses and David, 

And Eve and Hannah and Kli«ibeth, 

Sarah and Maiy, Christ's mother, too. 

And the brothers, likewise, Peter and Paul« 

8Sge-gealdor.~7. G^ E. veorcsige. E. me vd dege. — S. MS^ Wan., G.,C ne me 
meroe. —9. Wan. forth. — xo. Wan. gehele. MS., Wan., C dmihtigL; E. ae gimihtlga. 
MS.» Wan., G., E., C, amU and after cunu; E. hit sonu. — xx. Wan. wuldxe. E. wyM%, 
— 13. MS., Edd.Abiame and Isace and fwilce men moyset and laoob anddauit and 
k)iep;G.,E. Abrahams; E.Moises; E,9W.wkii$ thru Htus onicf th§ passagt : Umt 
endsIuict;Hn4 2pUcoh;Um^lotep.'^i6.'E.tc.^ij.C.omUsthitlims. Wan.,0. 
^ 

> Acxots? " 
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and €ac jHlsend |^ira enj^a 

dipige ic mS t5 &re mi eallum fCondum. 
do HI ma ferion aiid frij^ion and mine fore neri(»i, 

eal mS gehealdon, mS gewealdon, 

worces stirende; si mS wuldres hyht, . 

hand ofer hSafod, hSligra rOf , 

sigerGfra | scSote, sdlSfsstra enj^a. 353 

95 Biddu ealle bllSum mdde, pxt mS bCo Matbeus hdm, 

Marcus byrne, leoht-Uf es r^, 

Lucas min swurd, scearp and sdrecg, 

scyld lohanneSy wuldre gewlitegod wegBL Serafhin. 
ForiS ic gef are, bind ic gemStey 
30 call enj^a bifid, Sadiges lire. 

Bidde ic nO sigeres ^>d, godes miltse, 

sl^fast gOdne, smyltne and lihtne^ 

wind wero)»um. Windas gefrftn, 

drdnde wster. Simble geh£lede 
35 wi% eallum | f€ondum. FrSond ic gemCte wi^ 353 

l^aet ic on pBss selmihtian, on his fn% wunian mOte, 

bdocen vnp )»&m Ul)»an, sS ma lyfes Cht, 

on enj^a blSd gestaj^dod, 

and innan hSlre hand heofna xlces bifid, 
40 l^a hwOe pt ic on pis life wxmian mOte. Amen. 

A 15. WID FEOS LYRE 



Gif feoh 8^ underfangen, gif hit hors sy, sing on his fetcran 103 
op^ on his bridde. Gif hit sy o^Ser feoh, sing on J^st fdtspor 
and ontend prbo candela and dryp on j^set holKi^ padt wex 
Jniwa. Ne msg hit ^ nfin mann forhdan. Gif hit sy innorf , 
5 sing )>onne on fSower healfe J^aes hOses and fine on middan: 

" Cruz Christi reducat Crux Christi per furtum periit, inventa 
est Abraham tibi semitas, vias, montes, condudat; Job et flu- 
mina; [Jacob te] ad iudidum ligatum perducat jadSas Christ 
ahSngon ; J^aet heom c5m tO wite swft strangum. Gedydon heom 
10 dfida J^a wirrestan; hy J^aet dr5fe onguldon. Hfilan hit heom 
to hearme micdum: for J^&ni hi hitlfoi^dan ne mihtan.'' 

A 14. — xS. C. "SuaentS; W. erroneaudy gives MS. t^l8entS. E. pyna. MS. ^iraen^cUpige* 
— 20. E. me fxiVjan and ferjan. Wan.» G. fere nerioii; E. fete neijan. — ai. MS., Wan., 
G., E. men gewealdon; C. changes men U meh. — aa. Wan., C warces; C storende; 
E. weorcesstyrende; W. erroneously has: MS. warces storende. — 23. E. reaf ? — 2$. 
MS. and Edd. except E. hand ofer heafod after beo. MS., Wan., G., £., C blitSu; W. 
birSe? C mattheus. — 27. MS. lucx»; C. locoa; W. Locas. MS. scei^. — a8. G^ E. 
Seraphin. — 39. E. fiynd. — 31. MS., Wan., G., C. nu sSgeie godes mfltse god; E. nu 
god slgoret, godet mOtse; W. same as E. except slgeies. — $1, MS., Wan., G., C smylte 
and Uhte; E. smflte and ^te; W. erroneously has MS. swylte. — 33. MS.» Wan., G^ E., 
C were^um ; W. wederum. — 34« W. cyrrende ? MS., Wan. simbli gehale^e ; G., E. aim* 
bUgs hdedhe; C timble gehale^e; W. simbleg^ hale|«.— 35. G., E., feoidom.— 
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And ako tbousaads of the angds 

I invoke to succor me against all fiends. 

May they strengthen me and cherish me and i»esenreme in life's coune^ 

WhoUy protect and control me, 

Guiding my actions; may I have hope of s^h)ry, 

Hand over head, [and rnch the] choir of saints, 

Realm of the triumphant, of the faithful angels. 

Blithe of mood, I pray that Matthew be my helmet, 

Mark be nqr hauberic, a bright life's covering, 

Luke be my sword, sharp and keen-edged. 

My shield be John, transfigured with f^oiy, the Seraph of joumqrs.^ 

Forth I wander, friends I shall find. 
An the encouragement of angds throu|^ the teaching of the blessld. 
Victoiy's God I now beseech, and the favor of the Lord 
For a happy journey, for a inOd and gentle 

Wafting ' from these shores: since the [savage] winds, I know, [beget] 
The whirling waters. Then, ever pres^ved , 
Against all fiends, may I meet with friends, 
That I may dwdl in the Almighty's shdtering care. 
Guarded from the loathscune fiend who sedu my Itfe, 
Established in the {^ory of the angds, 
And in the bliss of the kingdom of Heavoi 
The whfle I am permitted upon this earth to dwdL Amen. 

A 15. FOR LOSS OF CATTLE 



If live stock be stolen: if it be a horse, vjug [the charm] on his fetters 
or on his bridle. If it be other live stock, sing [it] on the footjnmts and 
light three candles and thrice dip the wax on the hoof-mark. No man 
shall be able to conceal the theft If it be household stuff, then sing [die 
charm] on the four sides of the house and once in the middle:— 

''Crux Christi reducat Crux Christi per furtum periit, inventa est 
Abraham tibi semitas, vias, montes, condudat; Job et flumina; [Jacob 
te] ad iudidmn ligatum perducat llie Jews hanged Christ; that brouj^t 
upon them a punishment equally severe. Thqr did the VTorst of deeds 
to him; they paid the penalty widi their expulsicxi. They concealed it to 
their great injury : seeing that conceal it they could not'' 

36. MS., Wan., G. ^ clmlhgian ; E. pmg dmIhtigAii. C, E. pmU on hb friS wunlaa; E. 
are mote. — 37. Wan., G., C, W. bdocun. MS., Wan., G., E. H. E. si me lifet cfat; 
G. lifet. — 38. MS., Wan., G., E. bla bled. — 39. MS., Wan., G., C Inns. Att $xe$p$ 
£., W. hofna. C. suggests excision of bled. — 40. Wan., C, W. omii Hi; E. ^ys. 
A 15. — I. Rof. underomnen. M. g;if hit sy hon. — 9. Rof. brideli. — 3. M. HLforyno. 
Rof ., M. hof rec Rof. omits pmt before wez. — 4. Rof. omits nan. Rof. manna ; M. man. 
Rof. inorf, and omits ^nne. — 8. Att except Rof., G. omit Jacob te. — 9. M. ahengui. 
Tib. witene. Tib. irangan; M. ttrangan. M. gedydan. Rof. him. — xo. JnL wintaa; 
M. wynestan. Rof. forguldon. Rof., M. bdon. Rof. him; M. omits heom. — zx. C* 
^m D^] hL Jul., Rof. and heo hit na foxhelan ne mihton. 

^ That it, of thoM who Journey. > Wind. 
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Hit becwsV and becwad &€ «e hit fihte 

mid fuUan fdcrihte^ 8w& sw& hit his yldran 

mid f $0 and mid f Core rihte beg&iton. 
1$ And l€tan and U&fdan iS&m td gewealde 

iSe hy wd Q%an. And 8w& ic Ut hsbbe 

SW& hit 86 sealde tt t6 qrUanne fthte 

unbryde and unforboden. And ic ftgnian wille 

t5 ftgenre Shte isst tet ic hsebbe 
30 and nftfre %S myntan: ne plot ne plOh, 

ne turf ne toft, ne furh ne fOtnud, 

ne land ne Ifisse, ne ferae ne mersc, 

ne rQh ne rQm, wudes ne feldes, 

landes ne strandes, wealtes ne wsteres; 
3$ bOtan iSaet Ifiste tt hwlle iSe ic libbe. 

For%&m nis fini man on Uf e 

Ve fifre gehyrde %set man cwydde o%9on crafode 

bine on hundrede, o%ten fihwftr on gemote, 

on cSapstOwe 0)^)4 on cyricware iSft hwlle )^e hS lifede. 
30 Unsac hS wss on Ufe, bto on legere, sw& sw& hS mOte. 

DO SW& ic Iftre: b€6 %Q be %Inum, 

and Ifit mS be minum; ne gyme ic tines, 

ne lfi%es ne landes, ne sace ne sOcne, 

ne %Q mines ne tearft, ne mynte ic ¥S n&n l^ing. 

A x6. Wra FEOS NIMUNGE 

Ne forstolen ne forholen ntLnuht, ^sss 8e ic ftge, J^e mft 9e 226 
mihte Herod time drihten. Ic ge)>6hte sancte Eadelenan and ic 
geJ^Ohte CrJst on rdde &hangen; sw& ic thence %is feoh td fin- 
daiine nss tO o)rfeorrganne, and td witanne nss tO oSwyrceanne, 
5 and to lufianne nss tO o%l£danne. 

Garmund, godes %^en, 
find I'set feoh and fere paA feoh, 
and haf a ]J8&t feoh and heald pstt feoh, 
and fere h&m )^st' feoh, 
10 l^set he nftfre nabbe'landes, l^aet h€ hit otlfide, 

ne foldan, ^ ha hit otferie, 
ne htksa, yki h€ hit othealde. 

A 15.— M. Edd. except Leo and M. prini Part II, in frost. — 13. JuL folcriht — 
14. C, M. begeatmn. — 15. C.» M. Uetan. — x6. Rof. v^an. — x8. Rof. vryUe. — 
19. C.» M. ahte. — 20. Rof.« C, M. ISset yntan for ISe myntan. — 33. Rol.» C, M. 
Uese. — 33. Jul. miherum. — 94. C^ M. sandet for landet. — 95. Rof. fehwfle; JuL, 
C» M. tSa. — 36. B. nb mt tinan; Rof., Jul. inse tman; C.» M.^foiiSam [8e] [n] b ae 
man. — 37. C cwidde; M. cwfinSe. — 38. B., Sd. hundrsde. — 39. JuL» C, M. omii 
^. C, M. lifde; Leo» lifede. — 31. B., Rof.» Leo, Sd. "Se /or 'Bu.^33. Rof. ine forme. 
Leo, gim^ — 34. JuL, C, M. I^eift; Sd. peaifst 
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He bequeathed it and died who possessed [the land] 

With fuU legal title,^ as his forefathers 

With monqr and with services lawfully acquired it, 

And surr^ered and bequeathed it to his control 

To whom they fredy gave it And so I hold it 

As he disposed of it — who had the right to give — 

Unopposed and unfc^idden. And I shall claim 

As rightful property whate'er I have, 

And never for you design: nor plot nor plow, 

Nor sod nor homestead, nor furrow nor foot-mark. 

Nor land nor leasow, nor fresh water nor marsh, 

Nor uncleared nor cleared ground, of forest wx of fidd. 

Of land wx of strand, of wold nor of water; 

But this stay mine the while I live. 

For there b no man living 

Who ever heard that any <»ie made daim or summoned 

ICm* before the hundred court, or anywhere to councfl 

In market place or in church congregation while he lived: 

As he, in life, was guiltless, so let him be in^ death, even us he should. 

Act as I admonish: stay with yours 

And leave me with mine; nothing of yours do I desire: 

Neither lea nor land, nor privilege nor right; 

Neither you need mine, nor do I design anything for you. 

A Id. FOR THEFT OF CATTLE 

May nothing I own be stden or hidden any more than Herod could 
[steal or hide] our Lord. I thouj^t of St Hdena and I thought of Christ 
suspended on the cross; so I hope to find my catde, and not have them 
borne off, and be infcnmed [of their whereabouts], and not have them 
injured and have kindness shown to them, and not have diem led astray. 

Garmund, servitor of God, 
^Find those kine, and fetch those kine. 
And have those kine and hold those kine, 
And bring home those kine. 
That he never may have land to lead them to, 
Nor fields to fetch them to, ^ 

Nor houses to confine them in. 

A x6. — X. Wan. ftge|>enA^;G.iie/^^,a/lfrftge. — a. MS., C drihen. G. Ead Eleiuui. 
— 4. Wan. oHeorr ganne; G. othfeoiganne; C o^ feoir ganne. — 6. Wan. tSefend. — 
8. Wan. hufa. ~ xo. Wan., G. n'cbbe. Wan. hiU« Icde. — xx. MS., Wan., C f. hk 
otfiTerie; G. omUs he hit — xa. MS., Wan. hit ot^hit healde; G., C, W. omU th§ $t€9nd 
hit 

■ 

^ Literally, fuU ri^ according to common law. 
' The protester. 
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r Gyf hyt hw& gedd, ne gedlge hit him nftfrel 

Binnan |^rym nihtum cunne ic his mihta, 
xj hb nuegen and his mundcrarftas. 

Ball ha weornige^ swft fper wudu weorniet 

swa breiSd J^Co, swft l^ystd, 
'' aVtpia feoh o%feigean J^ence. 

olSiSe ISis orf o%€htian ^Sencel Amen. 

A 17. WIB BA BLACAN BLEGENE 

Sing«is gebedon«ablacanbtegeneVirasyfan; SrestPatcr- 136a 

noster: 

UgaV tigaS tigalS 
caUcet adu, 
5 dud sedes addodes 

acre earcie amem; 
nonabiuS aer aeroem, 
ni&en aicum cunaS aicum, 
aictua fligara uflen ^ 

xo binchi cutem nicuparam, 

raf af % egal uflen 
arta arta arta 
tratmcula trauncula. 

Querite et inuenieds. Adiuro te per patrem et filium et spiri- 
15 turn sanctum. Non amplius | crescas sed arescas super aspidem 136b 
et basilliscum ambulabis et ccmculcabis leonem et draconem. 
Crux Matheusi crux Marcus, crux Lucas, crux Johannes. . 

A 18- WIB LENCTENADLE 
Eft, drenc wi% lencten&dle: fiferfOge, hramgeaUa, finul, 53a 
wegbr^e; gesinge mon fda msssan ofer p&re wyrta, ofgSot 
mid eala%, d5 hUigwaeter on, wyl swij^e weL Drince )K>nne, 
swft hS h&tost maege micehie scene fidne, £r ^on ^o ftdl t5 
5 wiUe. FSower godspeHara naman and gealdor and gebed: 

jiT^ji Matheus +4/4. Marcus + + + I-^^cas 

+ + + Johannes ^^^^ intercediteprome. Tiecon,Le- 
ldoth, patron, adiuro uos. 
Eft godcund gebed: 
10 In nomine domini sit benedictum, Beronice, Beronicen. Et "^ ^ ^"^ 
habet in uestimento et in femore suo scriptum rex regaoi et 
dominus dommantiunL 

A. x6. — 13. G. 1^ hH. Wan. g^oa, egedlge. O. hat no prnnchtaiion after ncfie.— > 
15. MS., Wan., G., C, W. mcgen [and hb mlhu] and hb m. — x6. MS. tyer; Wan. 
tjtn wudn weorme; G. tva er vudu; C fyer (or fyr). — zS. G. hb. 
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r -^ 
Should any man 80 act, may he thcrdi)^ never proq)crl 

Within three days his powers I^U know^ 

His skill and his protecting crafts! 

May he be quite destroyed, as fire destroyeth wood, 

As bramble or as thistle injures thigli. 

He who may be planning to bear away these catde 

Or purposing to drive away these kine. 

A 17. FOR BLACK ULCERS 

Sing the Mowing prayer nine times on black ulcers; first [sayinjj a 

Paternoster:— 

•"TigaiS tiga« tiga« 
calket adu, 
dud sedes addodes 
acre earcre amem; 
DonabiulS «x cmem, 
niVren arcum cuna^ arcum, 
arctua fligara uflen 
binchi cutem niojqparam, 
raf af IS ^gal uflen 

artaarta arta 1 

trauncula trauncula.** ^ 

''Querite et inuenietis. Adiurote perpatrem et filiumet spiritum 
sanctum. Non amplius crescas sed arescas super aspidem et basilUscum 
ambulabis et conculcabis leonem et draconem. Cruz Matheus, crux I 

MarcuSy crux Lucas, crux Johannea.** 

A i8. AGAINST AGUE 

Again, a drink against ague: feverfew, ram-gall, fennd, phuntabi; 
have many masses simg over the herbs, moisten them with ale, add hdy 
water, boQ very thoroughly. Then let [the patient] drink a great cup 
full, as hot as he can, before the illness come upcm him. [Redte] the ^ 

names of the four gospders and a charm and a prayer: -^ t 

"+ + + Matheus + + + Marcut + + + L^>^« ' 

,,, Johannes ^^^t|. ii^tercediteprome. TlecoOiLddotliy ] 

patron, adiuro uos.** 

Then a holy prayer:?— 

*' In nomine domini sit benedictum, Berom'ce, Benmicen. Et habet 
in uestimento et in femore suo scriptum rex regam et dominus domi- 
nantium*'' 

A 17. — z. L.IX. MS.,L.S7l^tSan;Cti^m(ofti^im).--3.MS.,C^L./rMMM«jl9 

13 in frou. — 5. L. adcodes. — it. L. omUt th§ ihM aita. 
A z8.^9. MS., CL. wyrte. — 6. MS.,C. L. IdCaicoS. MS., C LucaS^— z6. C Ja. 
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Eft godcund gebed: ' ', 

In nomine domini summi sit benedictiim. XMMRM)'. 
IS Nand^TXX MREwNandJiTX. 

A 29. WIB HORS-WRECCUNGE 

Gif hors biS gewraeht, )K>nne scealt yfX cwe]?an pis word: i8ib 
I'^Naborrede, unde uenisti/' tribus uicibus; ''credidi prop- 183a 

ter/' tribus uicibxis. ** Alpha et o, initinm et finis, crux mihi uita 

est et tibi mors inimico;'' Paternoster. 

A ao. WIB LIBWiERCE 

Wi% liSwsercei sing Villi sl]mm J^is gealdor p&t on and yin ii6a 
sp&d splw on: 
Malignus obligauit, angdns curauit, dominus saluauit 
Him bi)' s5na sSL ; j 

A 91. WIB CEAPES JEOFENDE 

Dis man sceal cweSan, %onne his cSapa hwilcne man forsto- 316 
lenne. Cwj^ & yn ftnyg OJ^er word cwe?5e: 

Bethlem h&tts sSo burh, Vt Cdst on geboren wes; 
sSo is gemaersod ofer ealne middangeanL 
5 Swft {S60S dfid wyr|^e for mannum mfiie, 

per cnicem Christi. And gebede )>S )H>nne )^wa Cast and cweV 
]niwa:+Christi aborientereducat; and IIL west and cweV: 
Crux Christi ab occidente reducat; and III. sHip and cweV j 
ynwsL : Cruz Christi a meridie reducat; and IIL nor^ and cwe% : 
10 Crux Christi abscondita est et inuenta est jQdSas Crist £hen- 
gon; gedidon him d£da J^ft wyrstan; h£lon, psdt hi forhelan ne 
mihton« Swft n£fre iSSos dfid forholen ne wyr)^ per crucem 
ChristL 

A 93. WIB CEAPES LYRE 

ponne pi mon Srest secge, ]?aet yin c6ap s^ losod, )Kmne cweV i8ob 
yfX Srest, Sr yn eDes hwst cwe]4: 

BsVIeem h&tte 8§o buruh, 
I^e Crist on ftcsnned wes. 
5 S€o b gemsersad geond ealne middangeanL 

Sw& l^yos d£d for monnum mfire gewur|^e 
)nirh pik hSligan Cristes rOdel Amen. 

A 18.— 25. C XMMRM^ • Nl * ^TX • XMRM> • N1 • yrX. 

A 29. — 4. MS., C, L. mor imlmid; C. emends mon inlmlce? iniiiiioo? 

A 90. — I. L. DC 

A 9z. — I. Wan. fontelenne; O. fotrtdenne. — a. MS., Wan., O. cylX. MS., Wan. h^ 
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Once more a holy prayer: — 

''In nomine domini summi sit benedictuuL XMMRM)^. Nand)^ 
TXX MREwNandJOX'* 

A 19. FOR A HORSE'S SPRAIN 

If a horse is foundered, then you must say these words: ^ 
''Naborrede, unde uenisti," tribus uicibus; "crcdidi i»opter," tribus 

uicibus. ''Alpha et o, initium et finis, ahix mihi uita est ettibi mors inir 

mico;'' Paternoster. 

A to. FOR PAIN IN THE LIMBS 

For pain in the limbs sing nine times the following charm thereon, 
and spit your spitde on [the place affected]: — 
"Malignusobligavit, angdus curavit, dominus saluavit** 
He will soon be wdL 

A ax. FOR THEFT OF CATTLE 

The following is to be sung by a person when some one has stden any 
of his catde. Before you utter any other word, say,— 

" Bethlehem was called the town wherein Christ was bom; 
Renowned it b through all the worid. 
So may this act among men become well-known, 

per cfucem Christi?* Then pray three times toward the east and say 
thrice: ^^Crtix Christi ab orienU reducai;*' and three times west, and 
say: **Crux ChrisH ab occidenU reducai;^* and three times south, and say 
thrice: ** Crux Christi a fneridiereducat;*^9Xid three times north, and say: 
**Crux Christi abscondita est et inventa est. The Jews crucified Christ, 
they did the worst of deeds to him; they hid what thqr could not hide. 
So may this deed never be hidden, per crucem ChrisU!* 

A 99. FOR LOSS OF CATTLE 

As soon as any one tells you that your cattle are lost, then, before you 
say anjrthing else, say firs^ — 

'' Bethlehem was named the town 
Wherein Christ was bom. 
Renowned it is through all the worid. 
So may this act among men grow famed 
Through the Holy Rood of Christ Amen.** 

/<^|»u. — 3. Wan., G. vaes. — 6. Wan., G. gebide. — 9. Wan^ C, W. in/<if m ^HfMf 
7, S, 9. — 9. MS., Wan. xeducant — lo. MS., Wan., G. sunt /or ert. — if. Wan. 
^tema^efioia/teflwdon. — la. Wan.>eai. Wan. foriiolenne. 
A aa. — X. W. sege (or tcge). 
vouxxn. — NO.84 13 
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Gebide y^ )H>nne Jniwa 6ast and cwtp poone Jniwa: Crux 
Christ! ab oriente reducat; gebide y^ )K>nne )niwa west and 

lo cwe9 ponne J^riwa: Crux Christ! ab ocddente reducat; gebide 
p^ pmne J^riwa sQS and cwe9 ynwen Crux Christ! ab austro 
I reducat; gebide p^ poone pnwa nor% and cweS J^riwa: Crux i8ia 
Christ! ab aquilone reducat, Crux Christ! abscondita est et 
inuenta est Judaas Crist &hengon; dydon d£da pA wyrrestan; 

15 h£l(m J^st hy forhelan ne mihtan. Sw& )>aos dl6d nSnige J'inga 
forholen ne wurj^e, pvah p^ h&ligan Cilstes r6de. Amen. 

; A 23. wra uncObum swyle 

Sing on ISne iScefinger III Patemosteri and writ ymb )^aet 17 
sire and cwe%: 

Fuge, diabolusi Christus te sequitur. Quando natus est Chris- ^ 
tuS| fugit dolor. 
S And eft JH Patemosteri and m Fuge diabolus. — 

A 94. Wra ^ELFSOGOI'AN 

Gif him bij^ sdfsogo]^, him bSo)^ plk Cagan geolwe, pStr hi 134b 
rSade bSon sceoldon. Gif p^ )Kme mem lEcnian wiUe, pasnc his 
geb&a and wite hwilces hides hS sle. Gif hit bij^ wHpned man 
and IdcaV Up, )>onne p^ hine firest scSawast, and s§ andwlita 

5 bi)' geolwe blac, )H>ne mon )K1 meaht gelftcnian aeltSwlicei gif hS 
ne bi)' pStr on t5 lange. Gif hit bi)' wif and I5ca9 nij^er )^ime }Ki 
hit £rest scSawast, and hire andwlita bi]' r^ade wsm, )7st pH 
miht Sac gdSLcnian. Gif hit bi% daeg^eme leng on )^nne XII 
mSna]', and slo onspn bij^ )?ysttcU| )^nne meaht p^ hine gebetan 

10 t5 hwile and ne meaht hwsej^ere seltSwlIce gd&cnian. Writ J^is 
gewrit: 

Scriptum est, rex regum et dominus dominantium . Byrmce .*{ ^*^ 
Beronice . lurlure . iehe • aim • aius . aius . Sanctus • Sanctus • 
Sanctus . dominus deus Sabaoth . amen . allduiah. 

15 Smg I'is ofer p^ra drence and pirn gewrite: 

Deus omnipotens, paXer domin! nostr! Jesu Crist!, per 
Inpositionem huius scriptura expelle a famulo tuo, Nomen. 
Omnem Impetum castalidum de capite, de capillis, de | cerebro, 135a 
.de fronte, de lingua, de sublingua, de guttore, de faucibus, de 

20 dentibus, de oculis, de naribus, de auribus, de manibus, de coUo, 
de brachiis, de corde, de anima, de genibus, de coxis, de pedi- 
bus, de compaginibus omnimn membronmi intus et foris, 
amen* 

A 22. — 9. MS., C. reduca*.— la. MS^ C^ W. omii >c — 13. MS., C leducff. 
A 25. — I. C. In Pater. — 5. C. cftur /or eft III. 
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Then pray three times toward the east, and say thrice: ^^Cfux Christi 
aborimtereducai;** then pray three times west, and say thrice: **Cfux 
Christi ab ouidenie reducai;^ then pray three times southi and say 
thrice: ''Crux Christi ab austro reducai;** then pray three times north, 
and say thrice: *'Crux Christi ab ajuiUme reducalf Crux Christi ab- 
sconditaestaifweniaeH. The Jews crucified Christ; thqr did the wwst 
of deeds to him; they hid what they could not hide. So may this deed 
in no wise be hidden, through the Hdy Rood of Christ Amen.'' 



A 93. FOR A STRANGE SWELLINQ 

Sing the Paternoster three times oa your little finger, and draw a line 
around the sore, and say, — 

'Tuge, diabdus, Christus te sequitur. Quando natus est Christus, 
fugit dokv.'' 

And once more [say] the Paternoster three times and Fuge diabcius 
three times. 

A t4. FOR ELF HICCUP ^///^ ^1 \^loO 

If a person has df hiccup, his ejres will be yellow where they should 
be red. If you purpose to heal (he patient, observe his carriage and 
notice of what sex he is. If it is a man, and, when you first see him, he 
gazes upwards and his face is yellowish black, you may cure him OHn^ 
pletdy, provided he has not been afflicted too long. If it is a woman, and, 
when you first see her, she looks downwards and her face is a sickly 
red, you may also cure her. If the disease has lasted longer than a year 
and a day, and the face shows evidence thereof, you may amdiorate [the 
patimt's] condition for a while, but neverthdess may not altogether cure 
it Write this writing: — 

''Scriptum est, rex rq;um et dominus dominandum . Bymice . Bero- 
nice . lurlure . iehe . aius . aius • aius . Sanctus • Sanctus . Sanctus • 
dominus deus Sabaoth . Amen . Allduiah.** ^ 

Sing this over the drink, and redte the following writing: — 
''Deus omnipotens, pater domini nostri Jesu Cristi, per Inpositionem 
huius scriptura expelle a famulo tuo, Nomen. Omnem Impetum 
castalidum de capite, de capillis, de cerebro, de fronte, de lingua, de 
sublingua, de guttore, de faucibus, de dentibus, de ocuUs, de naribus, 
de aiuibus, de manibus, de collo, de brachiis, de corde, de anima, de 
genibus, de coxis, de pedibus, de compaginibus omnium membrorum 
intus et foris, amen.** 

A t4. ~ 9. C. betaii.~x2. MS., C, L. f&L—Tunauaiwn Ipi IWus 13 and 14 of Ipi MS.*> 
17. MS. 17. /Of nomen. — xS. MS. impetutL— aa. MS., L. oonpaginilMt. 
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Wyrc l^nne dreiic:]fontwaeterJ rQdan, sSluiaiii cassuc, drft- 
35 conzaoi plSi smS)^an wegbrSdan mpewestxdtt fSferfOgian, dfles 
crop, Ig&rl&tces. m dufe^finul, wenndd, lufesdce, dehtre, 
ealra emfda; writ IH crucem mid oleum infirmorum and cwe%: 
pax tibu ' Nim )K>mie )^t gewriti writ crucem mid of er ^Ixa 
drince and sing )?is J^Sr ofer: 
30 Deus omnipotensy pater donuni nostri Jesu Crisd, per in- 
positionem huius scripturae et per gustum huius, ezpdle dia- 
bolum a famulo tuo, Nomen. And Credo and Paternoster. 

WSt J'setgewrit on J^im drenceand writ crucem mid him on 
£lami lime, and cweS: 
35 Signum crucis Christi conservate. In vitam etemam, amen. 
Gif y^ ne lyste, h&t hine sdhe, 6}flft swft gesubne swft hS 
gesibbost haebbe; and s^uge, swft h§ sdost cimne. pSs crseft 
msg YiVf £lcre fSondes costunge. 



B I. WCb DEOFOLSEOCNESSE 

DSos wyrt, ^t man priapisci and 5^rum naman vica pervica 68a 
nemneVy t5 manegum J^ingon wd fremaS: paet ys )^nne &est 
ongSan d€ofol sSocnyssa, and wi% nfidran, and wi% wildSor, and 
wi% &ttrU| and wi% gehwylce beh^tu, and wiS .andan, and wi% 
5 Qgan» and )?ast SQ gife hsbbe. And gif VQ ^Is wyrte mid )>S 
hafast %Q bi^t ges£lig and symle gecwSme. Das wyrte ^d 
scealt niman )^us cwe)^ende: 

Te precor, vica pervica, multis utilitatibus habenda ut 
venias ad me hilaris florens, cum tuis virtutibus, ut ea mihi 
10 prestesy ut tutus et fdix sim semper a venenis et ab iracundia 
inlesus. 

paet ys )^nne on Ore ge)^Sode: 

Ic bidde )?§, vica pervica, manegimi nytUcnyssum tO hsbenne 
)^t %Q glaed tO mS cume midj^inum maegenum bl5wende, )^t 
15 CQ mg gegearwie J^aet ic sy gescyld and symle ges£lig and un- 
gedered fram &ttrum and fram yrsimge. 

Donne 9a ^Is wyrt niman wylt, VQ scealt bSon cl£ne wi% 
£ghwylce imdilnnysse; and %(1 h^ scealt niman jHMme sS 
m5na biS nigon nihta eald, and endljrfon nihta, and &Sott^e 
20 nyhta, and %rittig nihta, and Sonne hS by% ftnre nihte eald. 

A 24. — 31. MS. Bcriptuza. — 3a. MS. fJ. 

B I. — MSS. « v., O., B., H. Edd.» C, Be. Be. heading is prlapiissL uka peruka. 

— X. O. ^at O. pilaprissL — 9. H. manegan. O. Hnge. H. framaV; O. freme'S. )at 
b. O. ^anne. Be. aerest — 3. O. deofel. 0.» B. seocnessa. O. nadran. O. wyldeor. 

— 4. H. hwylce for gehwylce. — 5. O. >at. O. gyfe. O. and gif yu mid >c ^eo• wyrt 
hsbbe. — 6. O. byst. O. simble gecweman; H. gecwteme. H. ^ for tSas. O. wyrt. — 
7.0.scelt— 8. MSS. C» Be. uica peruica; thus throughouitho charm, -^19. O. omU$ 
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Thai concoct a drink as follows :^pring watei) rue, sag^ hassock, 
dragonwort, the nethermost part of the smooth plantain, feverfew, a 
bimch of dill,[thrce head of {^cJfennd, wormwood, lovage, lupine — 
just so many of all; write a cross three times with oil of unction and say, 
**Pax tibU^ Then take the writing [which was previously recited], mark 
a cross with it over die drink, and sing the following over die latter: — 

'' Deus omnipotens, pater domini nostri Jesu Cristi, per inpositionem 
huius scripturae et per gustum huius, expeUe diabolum a famulo tuo, 
Nomen. And Credo and Paternoster/' 

Moisten the writing in die drink and mark a cross with it on every 
limb, and say, — 

'^SignumcrudsQirisdconservate. In vitam etemam, amen.^ 

If you do not wish to do this, let the man himsdf, or that rdadve who 
is nearest akin to him, do it; and let him cross himsdf as best he can. 
This artifice will prevail against every temptadcm of the fiend 

B X. AGAINST DEMONUCAL POSSESSION 

This herb, which is called priapiscuSf and by another name, vinca 
pervincOf does good service in many ways: that is, tor example, first 
against demoniacal possession, and against snakes, and against wild 
beasts, and against poisons, and against all threats, and against envy, 
and against fear; and that you may have grace. And if you have this 
herb with you, you shall be prosperous and always agreeable. You must 
pluck the herb, saying as follows: — 

"Te precor, vka pervica, multis utilitatibus habenda ut venias ad 
me hilaris florens, cum tuis virtut^us, ut ea mihi prestes, ut tutus et 
feliz sim semper a venenis et ab iracundia mlesus.'' 

That is to say, in our tongue, — 

"I pray jrou, vincapervinca — to be had for your many advantages — 
that you come to me joyously, blooming widi your virtues, that you 
endow me widi such qualities that I shall be shidded and ever prosper- 
ous and unharmed by poisons and by rage." 

When you mean to pluck this herb, you must be Gee from every 
defilement; and you must gather it when the moon is nine nights old, 
and deven nights, and diirteen nights, and thirty nights, and when it is 
one night old 

^nne. — 13, O. hsbbene. — 14. 0. phU tJug. B. mtegDum. — 15. B., H. gegearwige; 
O.gearwk. O. MiSc /«r ]»ct ic O.symble. O.toscUg. O.ungedeiod.— z6. Be.attni. 
Be. fran. — 17. O. W^ O. ^eot» O. nime with. O. dane. — iS. O. c|^wfle ua* 
danasce. O. M icealt hi niman, iKmiie Hi B. hig. tceah. — 19. O. hfS neoga. V. 
cmiis nDiU eald and endlyfon. H. mlufon. O. enlufon nihUeald and panne be hf9 
anre niht eald; Be. ths sams, hm$ bgrd. JmHtene. — 10. H. poii. 
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B a. VnB MICLUM GONGE 

Wip midum gonge ofer land, ]^l£3 hS tSorige: mucgwyrt 57a 
nime him on hand» op^ d5 on his sc6, J^ylfis hS mij^ige; and 
l^nne h5 niman wiUe Sr sunnan tlpgange, cwej^e p^ word 
Srest: 
5 ToOam te artemesia, | ne lassus ^m in via. 57b 

Gesena hie, )K>nne yn, UptSo. 

B 3. WID iELFADLE 

Gang on }mnre8£fen, )H>nne siinne on sede sTe^ pSr yo, wite 133b 
denan standan; sing )>onne BenedicUe and Paternoster and 
l^tanlan, and sting >in seax on )?& wyrte ; iSt stician J^Sr on, gang 
}>S ftweg. Gang eft td )H>nne dsg and niht furj^um sc^e. On 
5 yim ilcan Ohtei gang Srest td ciricean and )^ gesSna and gode 
y^ beb€od Gang )H>nne swfgende and J^Sah pi hwsethwega 
egeslices | ongSan cume oJ'J'e man, ne ewe)' y^ him finig word t5y 134& 
£r )^ cume td )?Sre wyrte j^e )Ki on Sfen Sr gemearcodest Smg 
)H>nne BenedicUe and Paternoster and tetania, &ddf J'ft wyrt, iSt 

10 stidan )^t seax J^Sr on. Gang eft sw& )Ki raj^ost msge tO dri- 
cean and lege imder wgofod mid yixa seaxe; iSt licgean, oJ^J^aet 
simne uppe ^e. Awssc sil^j^ani dO t5 drence and bisceopwyrt 
and crlstes-m£les ragu; &wyl )^wa on meolcum, gSot Jviwa 
h§]igw8eter on, sing on Paternoster and CrSdan and Gloria in ex- 

15 cdsis deoj and sing on hine tetania; and hine Sac ymbwrit mid 
sweorde on Ull healfa on cruce and drince )^ne drenc siJ^J^an. 
Him bi)' s(3na sSL 

. B 4- NIGON WYRTA GALDOR 

Gemyne 90, Mucgyrt, hwaet ytX ftmddodest, i6oa 

hwaet I'Q rSnadest «t Rq;enmdde. 
Una t'O h&ttest, yldost wyrta. 
DO miht wi« m and wi« XXX, 
i ytX miht wi% ftttre and wiS onflyge, . 

i^O miht vnp ptai te)»an, Vt geond lend fsrS. 

Ond y% Wq;br&de, wyrta mOdor, 
€astan openo, innan mihtigu. ^ 

Ofer %S crseto curran, ofer %S cwSne reodan, 
xo ofer %S br^e bryo | dedon, ofer 1^6 f earras fnSrdon. i6ob 

Eallum 1^0 ^n wi^Ode and witSstunedest; 

B 9. — X. Kl. gange. Kl., C, H. py Ics; likiwi$$ in Ihu 9. KL mug-wyite. a. KL sceo. 

G. mcdige. — 5. MS. tellam. G. artemisia. MS.* L. fuin. — 6. G. getegna. 
B $. — 3. H. Utanian. — x6. L. IV. H. drenc; ti^huihim. 
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B t. FOR MUCH TRAVELLINQ 

For much travelling on land, lest a person tire: let him take mugwort 
in his hand or put it in his shoe, lest he grow weary; and if he would 
pluck it htlKxce sunrise let him first say these words: — 

<« Tollam te artemesia, ne l^ssus sim in via." 
Sign it with the sign of the cross when you pull it up. 

B 3. FOR ELF-DISEASE 

On Thursday evening when the sun is set, go where you know that 
elecampane stands; then sing the BenedicUe and a Paternoster and a 
litany, and stick your knife into the herb; let it stick fast therein and go 
away. Go again thith^, just as day and night divide. During this 
same daybreak go first to church and cross yourself and commend 
yoiu^elf to God. Hien go m* silence, and, thouj^ something of a fearful 
kind or a man should come upon you, say not a single word to it until 
you reach the herb you marked the night befcnre. Then sing the Bene- 
dicite and a Paternoster and a litany, delve up the herb, letting the knife 
stick fast in it As quickly as you can, go to church and place it with the 
knife under the altar; let it lie until the sun has risen. Afterwards wash 
it and make it and bishop's-wort and lichen off a crucifix into a drink; 
boil the drink three times in milk, pour holy water into it three times, 
sing over it a Paternoster and a Credo and a Gloria in excelsis deo, and 
sing a litany over it; and also, with a sword, inscribe a cross round it 
on four sides, and after that let the patiwt drink the draught He will 
so(Hibe well 



B 4. NINE HERBS CHARM . 

Remember, Mugwort, what you revealed, 
What you prepared at Regoundd. 
Una, you are called, eldest of herbs. 
You avail against three and agunst thirty, ^ 

You avail against poison and agamst infectious sickness. 
You avail against the loathsome fiend that wanders through the land. 

And you, Plantain, mother of heibs. 
Open from the east, mighty from withhL 
Over you carts creaked, over you queens rode, 
Brides exdumed over you, over you bulls gnashed their teeth. 
Yet all these you with^ood and fought against: 

B. 4. — 4. W., H. ond /or and througkoui th$ charm. -- 6. C^ W.,L. ^a. — S. MS^ C 
opoDt. -- 9. ^S., C tj, four iimis in lima 9 and 10. MS., C cx«te; W. crctu. 
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la SW& %Q witstonde ftttre and onflyge, 

and y9bm l&%an, ^ geond lond ferett. 

Stime hfitte )>€o8 wyrt; hCo on st&ne gewfoz. 
IS Stond hCo wi9 ftttre, stuna^ h6o wsice. 

Stl«e h§o bfttte, wi«stuna« hfo ftttie, 

wreceiS h$o wiftVan, weoipeiS Qt ftttor. 

pis b sSo wyrt, sSo wi9 wyrm gefeaht; 

)r$os meg wi% ftttre, h6o meg wi9 onflyge, 
30 hCo msg wi% ^Sftm IftJ^an, ISe geond | lond fere)^. z6ia 

Fl6oh J^Q nQ, Attorlft^, sSo iSsse %ft mftran, 
sSo mftre J^ft UKssan, o%%«X him b€igra bOt s^. . 

Gemyne J^Q, Msg^e, hwst )Kl.ftmeldodest 
hwset VQ geaendadest set Akuforda: 
dS ^set nSfre for gefloge feorh ne gesealde, 

syJ'Van him mon maegVan tO mete gegyrede. 

)>is is sSo wyrt, %t Wergulu h&tte. 
Dfts onssende sedh of er sfis hrygc _ ^_ 

ondan ftttres OJ^res tO bote. 

30 Dfts Villi ongan wi9 nigon ftttrunL 

Wyrm cOm | snkan, tOslftt h€ man. z6ib 

Dft genam W5den Villi wuldortftnas, 

8l6h «ft l^ft neddran, )rst hCo on Vmi tOflSah. ^ 

pfir gesndade sppd nfidran ftttor, 
35 J^st hSo n£fre ne wdde on hOs bOgan. 

Fine and Finule, f ela mihtigu twft, 
l^ft wyrte gescfop witig drihten, 
hftlig on heofonum, )^ h€ hon^ode. 
Sette and ssende on Vn worulde 
40 jearmum and Sadigum eallum tObOte. x6aa 

Stond h6o wi9 werce, stunaS hSo wi9 ftttre, 
ste msg wi% ni and wi9 XXX, 
wiiS f Sondes bond and wiiS f ftr-br^^ 
wi% malscrunge minra wihta. 

45 NQ magon ^ Villi wyrta wiS nygon wuldorgeflogenum, 

wi9 Villi ftttrum and wi^ nygon onflygnum, 

wi% %J r£adan ftttre, wiiS %y runlan ftttre, 

yA% %S hwltan ftttre, wiS %y w€denan ftttre, 

wi% Vf gedwan ftttre, wi9 %y grSnanj ftttre, i6ab 

50 wi9 %y wonnan ftttre, wiiS %y wSdenan ftttie, ^ 

wi9 %y brQnan ftttre, wi% %y basewan ftttre; 

wiiS wyrmgeblSd, wi% wetergeblSd, 

B 4* — X4- MS. iOegibls, stune ^r stime; C stime (stone), so. C.> W.> L. iSC — 31. MS. 
beMB.— 34. MS. and Edd. leppel and attor. — 38. C. adds sette (» fAif Kfi«.— 
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So may you poison and infectious acknesses resist • 

And the loathsome fimd that wandeis through the land. . [ 

Sdme thb herb b named; on stone it grew. 
It stands against poison, it combats pain. \ 

Fierce it b called, it fi|^ts against Tenom, f 

It expeb malicious [demons^ it casts out Tenom. 

Thb b the herb that fought against the snake, ^ 

Thb avaib against venom, it avaib against infectious illnesses. 
It avaib against the loathsome fiend that wanders throu^ the land. | 

Fly now, Betonica, the less from the greater. 
The greater from the less, until there be a renuedy for both. - 

Remember, Camomile, what you revealed. 
What you brought about at Alorford: 

That he nevermore gave up the ghost because of iUs infectiousi 
Since Camomile into a drug tor him was made. 

Thb b the herb called Wergulu. 
The seal sent this over the ocean's ridge 
To heal the horror of other poison. 

These nine fought against nine poisons: ' ' ^ 

A snake came sneaking, it slew a man. 
Then Woden took nine ttiunderbolts 
And struck the serpent so that in nine parts it flew. 
There apple destroyed the serpent's poison: 
That it nevermore in house would dwdL 

Thyme and Fennel, an exceeding mi|^ty two. 
These herbs the wise Ixmi created, ^ 

Holy in heaven, while hanging [on the cross]. 
He laid and placed them in the seven worlds, ; 

As a help tor the poor and the rich alike. 

It stands against pam, it fights against pdson, l 

It b potent against three and against thir^, i 

Against a demon's hand, and against sudden guile, 
Against enchantment by vile creatures. 

Now these nine herbs avail against nine accursM qpirits, 
Against nine poisons and against nine infectious ills^ 
Against the red poison, against the running poison. 
Against the white poison, against the blue poison. 
Against the yellow poison, against the green poison. 
Against the black poison, against the blue poison, 
Against the brown poison, against the scarlet poison, 
Against worm-blister, against water-blister, 

43- MS., C.»H. feondes hood and wiV fm hond wi8 fiea begde; W. bond and wiB 
^cs fagan hond. — 47. MS. 11a runUn. 
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wi% l^rageblSd, wi9 ^jrstdgeblSd, f 

wi« ysgeblftd, wi« &ttoigetd£d; ^ 
55 gif Snig ftttor cume Castan fla<^gan o%^ finig norVan cume 

o9%e enig westan ofer weHStede. 

Crist st5d ofer ^e fingan amdea. 
Ic &na wit €a rinnende and J^ft nygon nfidran behealdaiS; 
mOtan ealle wSoda nd wyrtum | aqpringan, 163a 

60 sfis tdsldpan, eal sealt wseter, 

Vonne ic J^b ftttor of Cd gebliweJ 

Mugcwyrt, wegbr&de pe Sastan open s^, Iombesc3rrse» &ttor- 
WSoHf mageVan, netdan, wudusQr sppd, fiOe and finul» ealde 
8§pan; gewyrc %& wyrta td dOste, maenge wip )^& 8§pan and mp 

65 )^ spples gor. Wyrc slypan of waetere and of azsan, genim 
finoly wyl on J^sere slyppan and hepe mid Sggemang, panne hS 
p^ sealf e | on d5» ge Sr ge sfter. Sing )wt galdor on j^cre )^2Lra 163b 
w^rta : III fir h5 hy wyrcCi and on )H>ne8eppel eal 8w&; ond singe 
)H>n men in p(mt mQS and in )?& €aran bdta and on % wiinde 

70 )wt ike gealdor, fir hS )?& sealf e ondO. 

B^S. WIB Wi£T£R^£LFilDLB ^ 

Gif mon bi)^ on wseteraelfSdle, )^onne b§o)^ him )^ handnae- lasa 
glas wonne and p^ Sagan tSarige and wile Idcian ni)?er. | DO 135b 
him pis td lficed5me: eofor)m>tei cassuc, fone nio)H>weard9 
Sowberge, dehtre, eolone, merscmealwan crop» femninte» cBlei 
5 lilie, ftttorULj^e, police, nUUrQbie, docce, ellen, fdterre, wermCd» 
strSawbergean lSaf» consolde; ofgSot mid eala)^, dO hSligweter 
td| sing pia gealdor ofer )^rtwa: 

Ic benne awrftt betest beadowrfida^ -^ 
8W& benne ne bumon, ne burston, 
ID ne fundian, ne fedogan, 

ne hoppettan, ne wund wSco dan, 

ne dolh diopian; ac him sdf hedde hSlewCge, | 

ne ace p€ l^on mft, ^e eor^am on €are ace. 

Sing pis manq;um 8l]mm: ''Eor)^ pi onbere eaUum hire 
15 mihtum and msgenum.*' pas galdor mon maeg singan cm 
wunde. 

B 6. WIB CYRNIA 

Ecce dolgula medit dudum, i86a 

be%q;unda breiSegunda 

B 4. — 53. MS.,W. yysgeblcd. — 57. MS.aMe. 64. Couengc — 66. MS.tL. aage* 
mogc; C. mfffprnukcg. — 67. MS.« L. on de. — 68. C omitshj. — 70. MS.» L.ODde. 
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Against thorn-blister, against thistle-blister. 

Against ice-blister, against poison-blister, 

If any infection come flying from the east, or any come from the north. 

Or any come from the west upon the people. 

Christ stood over poison of every kind 
I alone know [the use of] running water, and the nine serpents take heed [of it]. 
All pastures now may ^ring up with herbs^ 
The seas, all salt water, vanish. 
When I blow this pdson from yon. 

Mugwort, plantain which is open eastward, lamb's cress, betcmy, 
camomile, nettle, crab-apple, thjrme and fennd, [and] old soap; reduce 
the herbs to a powder, mix [this] with the soap and with the juice of the 
apple. Make a paste of water and of ashes; take fennd, boil it in the 
paste and bathe with egg-mixture, either before or after the patient ap- 
plies the salve. Sing the charm on each of the herbs: three times before 
he brews them, and on the apple likewise; and before he applies ibt 
salve, sing the charm into the patient's mouth and into both his ears 
and into the wound. ' 



B 5. FOR THE WATER-ELF DISEASE 

If a person has the water-elf disease, his finger nails will be livid and 
his eyes tearful and he will look downwards. Do this for him by way 
of medical treatment: [take] carline, hassod:, the netherward piart of 
iris, yew-berry, lupine, elecampane, a head of marshmallow, water* 
mint, dill, lily, betony, pennyro^, horehound, dock, elder-wood, earth- 
gall, wormwood, strawberry leaves, comfrey; steep them in ale, add holj 
water, sing this charm over them three times: — 

^Round the wounds I have wreathed the best of healing amulets, 
That the wounds may neither bum nor burst. 
Nor grow worse nor putrefy, 
Nor throb, nor be filthy wounds, 

Nor cut in deeply; but let him keep the sacred water for himsdf. 
Then it will pain you no more than it pains the land by the sea.** 

Sing this many times: ''May Earth remove you with all her m^t 
and mam.'' This charm may be sung on the wound 

B 6. FOR KERNELS 

* ^Ecce ddgula medit dudum, 
beCegunda breSq;unda 

B 5.-3. G. omits fone and nlo^oweaid. — 5. G. mamible. — 6. G. ttrawberfesn. — > 
8.C., L. lifusSr-i^ inpros$. C, L. binne. G. wrdBa. — iz. Choppetan. G.wuiid 
wazian. — 14. G. eotSe. G. mid ealhim. — 15. G. gealdor. 
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decunda deuachia, 
inottem mee lenom 
S orj^afuel^a 

leta ues noe ues 

tene ddge drore uhic * 

allduiah. 

Singe man )?b gebed on )wt sS man drincan wille nygan 
zo slj^an, and Paternoster nigan ^)^an. . 

Aicus supeV 
assedit uirgo cana bilS ] 

lux et ure cana bitt." 

Sing Sis nigon s!)^an and Paternoster Villi on &nimi bere- 
15 nan hlafe, and syle )^&n horse etan» 

B 7. WIB FLEOGENDUM ATTRE 

Wi)^ flSogendmn &ttre and £Icum St&num swfle : on frigedsege 43a 
&)mer buteran, )?e sle gemolcen of fines blSos ny tne o9& hinde, 
and ne ^e m^ wstre gemenged Asing ofer nigon sll^um IS- 
taniaand nigon s!)^mn Paternoster and nigon s!)^imi ^\s gealdor: 
5 * Acrs . sercrae . smem • nadre • aercuna hd • smem • ni)?aem • 
ser . asan • buij^ine • adcrice * smem • meodre • smem . s)^em • 
semem . aUa • honor • ucus • idar • adcert • cimolari raticamo • 
hds . icas S^ita • hade • tobaert tera • fueli • cui • robater. . 
plana • uili •" 
zo paet dSah tO £Icum and hllru tO dSopmn dolgum. 



C z. WIB BLACE ,^ 

Genim gSse smero and ni]>ewearde denan and haran sprecel, aSb 
bisceopwyrt and h^rifan; )^fi fSower wyrta cnuwa t5somne 
wd, fiwringy dd J^^Sron ealdre s§pan cuder fuhie; gif )H1 haebbe 
lytd des, meng wi)? swi)^ and on niht &ly)n^ Scearpa }Hme 
swSoran ofer smman sedgange, gSot swigende )^ast bl(3d on 
ymende waeter, splw )niwa aefter, cwe)^ )Hmne: 
Hafe )Ki ^Is unhSlei and gewit &weg mid 
Gange eft on dSnne weg t5 h(ise and gehwaej^eme gang 
swigende; 

B 7.-5. Th$ pundmUiom istkai0fth$ MS. 
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decunda deuadiia, 

moCtem mee lenom 

or^fue^ 

leU ues noe ues y 

terre ddge drore uhic 

aUduiah.'' 

Have this prayer sung nine times and the Pakmosttr nine times over 
[a potion] which the man is about to drink. 

*'Arcus supett 
assedit uirgd cana \k% 
lux et ore cana biV.** ^ 

Sing this nine times and die Paternoster nine times on a barley loaf, 
and give it to the h<M:se to eat 



B 7. FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASE 

For infectious disease and for every poisonous swelling: on a Friday 
chum butter which is milked from a cow or hind of a single color, and 
which is not diluted with water. Sing over it nine times a litany, and 
nine times the Paternoster^ and nine times this charm: — 

'* Acrae . aercras • semem • nadre • aercuna hd • aemem . ni^aem . aer • 
asan . bui)nne • adcrice • aemem • meodre • aemem . aej^em • aemon • 
alia • honor • ucus • idar • adcert • cunolari raticamo • hdae • icas i^ita • 
hade • tobaert tera • fuel! • cui • robater • plana . uilL" 

It avails for all wounds, and especially for deep ones. 

C I. FOR SCABIES 

Take goose-grease and the nether end of decampane, and viper's 
buglosSy bishopswort and hairif ; pound the four herbs well together, 
squeeze them out, add thereto a spoonful of old soap; if you have a 
little ofl, mingle it thoroughly [with the foregoing], and at nij^t lather 
[the mixture] on. Scarify the neck after sunset, silently pour the blood 
into running water, spit three times thereafter, then say: — 

"Take this evil [thing], and move away with it*' 

Afterwards go to your house by an open road, and go each way in 
silence. 

C z. — 7. L. nopmnduaiion ajUr mid. 
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C a. WIB WAMBEW^ERCB 

WiJ> wambewserce and rysdwaerce: J^fc JHl ges5o tordwifd iisb 
on eor^ Qpweorpan, ]rmbf5 bine mid tw&m handum mid his 
geweorpe, w&fa mid J^um handum swi)^ and cwe9 J^riwa: 

Remedium fado ad uentris dolorem. 

5 Wearp )H>nne ofer b«c JTone wifd on wege; beheald, J^aet )Hl 
ne lodge aefter. ponne monnea wambe wserce o9& rysle, 
ymbfah mid )^um handum )^& wambe. Him hVf 85na sSL 
Xn m5na)^ )H1 meaht sw& ddn sfter ^Im wifde. 

C 3- WIB FLEOGENDAN ITTRE 

Aslaah ini scearpan on fSower faealfa mid ficenan brande; 174b 
geblddga %one brand, weorp on wegi sing %is on III: 

+ Matheus me ducat, + Marcus me conseruet, + Lucas me 
in>eret, + Johannes me adiuuet, semper, amen. Contriue deus 
5 omnem malum et nequidam, per uirtutem patris et filii et spiri- 
tus sanctl Sanctifica me, jemanuhel Jesus Christus, libera me lysa 
ab omnibus insidiis inimids. Benedictio domini super capitem 
meum potens deus in omni tempore. Amen. 

C 4. WIB HUNTAN BITE 

Wilf )Km gif hunta geblte mannan, )?aet b swl]?ra, slSah )?r7 sab 
scearpan nSah fromweardes, lSt|yman )wt bldd on grSnne 54a 
sticcan haeslenne, weorp )H>nne ofer weg &weg: jHmne ne h\^ 
nfinyfd. 
5 Eft &sl€ah V scearpan, fine on )?&m bite and fSower ymbd- 
tan; weorp mid sticcan swigende ofer wSnwq^ 

C 5. WIB ASWOLLENUM £aGUM 

Genim cucune hrSfn, lAb )^& Sagan of and eft cucune gebring iiib 
on wstre; and dd )^& Sagan yim men on swSoran, )?e him J^earf 
de. H5 bi)^ s5na hai 

D X. WIB MARAN 

Gif mon mare ride, genim dehtran and g&rlSac and betoni- sab 
can and rScels, bind on nsesce; | hsbbe him mon on, and he ss^ 
gange in on )^ wyrte. 

€3. — I. L. IV. — 9. C, L. supfiy sfSum and dagum, rtspeetively^ afUr III. — 3. 
MS., C, L. ducats. MS., C, L. coii8eru«tS. — 4. MS., L. liberat. MS., In adiuiut. 
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C 1. FOR BOWEI^PAIN 
For pain in the bowcb and in the fatty part of the abdomen : when 
you see a dung-beetle on the ground throwing up earth, smc him and 
the heap [he has made] with both hands, wave him vigorously with 
your hands and say three times:-^ 

"Remedium fado ad ventris dolorem.'' 

Then throw away the beetle over your back ; take care not to look after 
it When a man*sbowcb or belly fat pain hun, grasp his abdomen with 
yourhands. He will soon be well You will be able to do this fw twdve 
months after [seizing] the beetle. 

C 3- AGAINST INFECTIOUS DISEASE 
Make four incisions in four parts [of the body] with an oaken stick; 

stain the stick with blood, throw it away, and over [the patient] sing this 

three times:— 
" + Matheus me ducat, + Marcus me conseruet, + Lucas me 

liberet, + Johannes me adiuuet, semper, amen. Contriue deus omnem 

malum et nequitiam, per uirtutem patris et filii et spiritus sanctL^ Sancti- 

fica me, emanuhd Jesus Christus, Ubera me ab omnibus insidiis inimids. 

Benedictio domini super capitem meum potens deus in omni tempore. 

Amen." 

C 4. FOR A SPIDER-BITB 

If a spider — that is, one of the fiercer kind — bite a man, make 
three incisions near but away from [the wound], let the blood run on 
a green hazd stick; throw [the stick] away across, the road: then no 
ill will result 

Again, make five incisions, one on the bite and four around it; 
silently throw [the blood] with a stick across a cart-road. 

C 5. FOR SWOLLEN EYES 

Take a live crab, put out its eyes, and then return if alive to the 
water; and place the eyes around the neck of the man who needs them. 
He will soon be weD. 

D I. AGAINST AN INCUBUS 

If an incubus oppress a man, take lupine and garlic and betony 
and frankincense, bind them in a fawn-skin; let [the sufferer] have 
them on his person and let him go indoors with them. 

C. suggests contere for contrhie. — 6. MS., C. 5qpi; L. crIsUis. — 7. MS^ C^ L. iii- 
imicL MS., C, L. caput. 
C 4* — s. C. grennne. — 6. C peoip for weorp. 
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D t. WIB ONFEALLE 

Gefah foZ| aslSah of oiciim )H>ne tiud» l£t hlSapan &w^; 39b 
bind on nssce; hafe yi on. 

D 3. WID FEONDES COSTUNGB 

Rud molin hEtte wyrt weaxe)^ be ymendum waetre. Gif pH zaab 
)?& on }^ hafasti and under )?Inum baeiodbolstre and ofer J'ines 
hOses durunii ne msg ^ dSofol sceJ^J^an, innel ne flte. 1232^ 

D 4- WIB HEAFODECE 

S6c l^e stSnas on swealwan bridda magan and heald, ]wt iiib 
hie ne hrinan eorj^an, ne wstrei ne dj^nun sOnum. BesSowa 
hira in on )>dn pt yn wille, d5 on )H>ne mon ^c him J^earf ^e. 
Him bi)^ sdnasfiL HI bSo)^ g5de wi)^ haafodece, and mp 5ag- 
5 waerce, and m)f fSondes costimga, and niUtgengan» and lenctoi- 
fidle, and maran, and wyrt-forborei and malscra, and yflum 
gealdorcrseftum. Hit sculcm bSon mide briddas )^ )H1 hie scealt 

D 5. GAGItES CRiGFTAS 

Be )^&m sULne pc gag&tes h&tte, is sSbd, )wt hS VHI msgen loSa 
haebbe. An is : )H>nne]'unorrSd bi^, ne seeped yim men ye )^one 
st&n mid him haef^ Opet maegen is : on sw& hwikmm h(ise'sw& 
hS bi)^, ne maeg pSx inne fSond wesan. pridde maegen is: )^£t 
5 nSn ittor ptax men|ne maeg scepyzn ^e )H>ne sUUi mid him io8b 
hsiiap. F£or)?e maegen b: pdtt sS man sS pe pone llipzn f€ond on 
him d^agolUce hs^tp, gif hS pass sOnes gesceafenes hwilcne dSl 
on w£tan onfeh^ )K>nne bi]' s5na sweotol stSowod on him, 
)wt Str deagol m&%. Fifte maegen is: sS )?e Snigre &dle gedreht 

10 bi)?9 gif ha )H>ne sUUi on wStan )^ige)?i him bi]' s5na s^ Syxte 
ma^en is: )wt drycra&ft )?SUn men ne dere]? sS )^ hine mid him 
haef^ Seofo)^ masgen b: )wt sS )?e )H>ne st£n on drince on- 
feh^ hS hsdp p^ sm5)n:an llchoman. EahtoJ^e is ptes sULnes 
maegen: )wt nfin nSdran cynnes bite )^&m sce^J^an ne ma%, )^ 

15 pone st&n on wStan byrig)?. 

D 6. BLODSETEN 

GehSl beren Sar bestinge on Sare, sw& hS nyte. Smne )^is aoa 
wrItaV: 

D 3. — z. C» L. niolin. — 9. L. begins a new paragraph a$ ^Inum. — 3. C pe. MS^ C 
Line, 
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D 1. FOR A SWELLING 

Catch a fox, cut off bis tusk whQe he is alive, let him run awaj; 
bind [the tusk] in a fawn-skm; have it with you. 

D 3. AGAINST THE ASSAULTS OF THE FIEND 

Red mullen is the name of an herb that grows near running water. 
If you have it on your person and under your pillow and over the 
doors of your house, a devil may not injure you within or without 

D 4- FOR HEADACHE 

Look for little stones in a young swallow's stomach, and take care 
that they touch neither earth, water, nor other stones. Select any three 
of them that you choose; put them on the person in distress: he will 
soon be welL They are good for headache, and for pain in the ejres, and 
against the temptations of a fiend, and agunst nocturnal demons, and 
for ague, and against incubi, and for sexual constriction, and for be- 
witchment, and against wicked incantatbns. They must be well-grown 
nestlings in whom you are to find the stones. 

D s. THE VIRTUES OF JET 

Of the stone called jet it is said that it has eij^t virtues. One is: 
when the thunder crashes, it will not harm the man who carries this 
stone with him. Another virtue is: in whatsoever house it may be, 
no demon can stay therein. The third virtue is: that no poison can 
injure the person who carries this stone with him. The fourth virtue 
is: that if the man who is secredy possessed with the hateful fiend, take, 
in liquid, any portion of the shavings of the stone — then that which 
before was profoundly concealed, will soon be visibly manifested in 
him. The fifth virtue is: if the person who is afflicted with any disease 
take the stone in liquid, he will soon be welL The sixth virtue is: that 
sorcery will not injure the man who carries [the stone] with him. The 
seventh virtue is: that he who takes the stone in a potion, will have 
so much the smoother body. The eighth virtue of the stone is: that 
no bite of any kind of snake can injure him who takes the stone in 
liqtiid. 

D 6. FOR STANCHING BLOOD 

Thrust a whole ear of barley into [the sufferer's] ear in such a way 
that he be unaware of it Some write the following: — 

D 5. — 6. L. feoiidoB. 
VOL. xxn. — NO. S4. 14 
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+ Mgcyn • them . stnith • fola argrenn. tart • stnith .on.tria. 
enn.piath.lhathu.morfana.onhsel + ara.cam.leou.groth. acb 
5 weom .+ + +£!. crondi • weom . X . mro • cron • sercrio • 
ermio • aer • lenow 

Ge horse ge men blOdseten. 



D 7. BE GALDORSTAFUM 

Gif ya wille g&n t5 )^Inum hlllforde o^pe t5 kyninge oT^pe t5 136b 
5)^um menn 0%^ t5 gem5tei )H>nne baer )^ J^Ss staf as : £Ic T^Stm 
)K>nne bi« h5 )« U)^ and bli«. 

XX .h • d« e« o*e.o*o«o«e«e.e« laf • d • R • U • fi • 
5 %• f. p.A .x.Box. Nuz. In nomine patris Rez.M . p .x. 
XIX • jds • zli • ih . + Deo • eo . deo • deeo • lafdrud . bepax • 
box • nux • bu • In nomine patris rex marise • Jesus Christus 
dominus mens • Jesus + • Eonfra.senioribus.H.hrinlur.her. 
letus contra me • hee • larrhibus excitatio pads inter virum and 
10 mulierem A . B . and alfatibi reddit uota fructu leta • lita • tota • 
tauta • ud tdlus et ade uiresdt 



D 8. WIB LEODRUNAN 

Vfiy SIcre yfebre ISodrOnan and wi9 Slfsidenne, yk gewrit sab 
writ himi J^is Gredscimi stafum: 

+A + +0+Y+ipByM+ + + + + : BeroNNIKNETTANI. 



D 9. WIB LENCTENADLE 
XMMRM^Nandl?TX«MREwNand|^TX. sja 

Eft sceal mon swigende pis writan, and ddn )?as word swl- 

gende on )^& winstran brSost And ne g& ha in on Jiaet gewrit, ne 

in on ber. And Sac swigende )ns on dOn: 

S HAMMANy^EL • BPONICc . NOVewTAy^EPG. 

D 6. — 3, r*# ptmctmtian of MS. if folhwedim Unu 3-6.-5.0. ffil. C, L.w/or 
weorn. — 6. MS., C «eR • leNo. 
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" + iEgryn • thoa • struth . fola argrenn • tart . struth . oq . tria • 
enn • piath • hathu • mor&na . on hsA + ara . cam • leou • groth • 
vfCGin . + + + fil • crondi • weom • X . mro . cnm • aercrio . ormio • 
aer. Icno.** 

For stanching blood in horse or man. 



D 7. CONCERNING MAGIC WRITINGS 

If you desire to go to your lord (v to the king or to another man or 
to an assembly, then carry these writings with you: every one of them 
will then be friendly and gradous to you. 

''XX .h.d.e.o.e.o.o.o.e.e.e.Iaf.d.R.U.fi.V. 
f • p • A • X • Box • Nux • In nomine patris Rez • M • ^ • x . XIX • xls . 
xli • ih • + Deo • eo • deo • deep , lafdrud . bepax • box • nux . bu . In 
nomine patris rex maris • Jesus Giristus dominus mens • Jesus + • 
Ecmfra • senioribus • H • hrinlur • her • letus contra me • hee • larrhibus 
excitatio pads inter virum and mulierem A. B. and alfa tibi reddit 
uota fructu leta • lita • tota • tauta • ud tellus et ade uiresdt" 



D 8. AGAINST A SORCERESS 

Against every wicked sorceress and against elfin influence, write 
for [the patient] this writing and these Gredc letters: — 

+ A + + 0+Y + ipByM+ + + + + :BeroNNIKNBTTANL 



D 9. FOR AGUE 

XMMRMl?. Nandl^TXMMREwNand^TX. 

Again, a man must sflendy write the above and silently put those 
words on his left breast And let him not go indoors with the writing, 
nor carry it indoors. And [he must] also sflently put this on: — 

HAMMANy^EL . BPONICe . NOY^ewTAy*EPG. 

D J.-- 1. lSS.uninteUigihhh€hoe$nwiQt and to; C.yrmitgto. xi. Ct^ct 
DS. — 3.C++A. CBepp. 
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D zo. WIB UTSIHTE 

pjrsne pbtol sS engd br5hte tO ROmCi )?& hy wSran mid 183b 
atsihte micdum geswaencte. Writ )ns on sw& langum bdcfellei 
)^t hit msge befOn atan ]wt hSafod, and hOh on J^aes mannes 
swSorani ^t him J^earf sy. Him bi9 s5na sd: 
5 Ranmigan adonai dthebs mur. O ineffabfle Omiginan mid 
anmian misane|dima8 mode mida memagartem Orta min sig- 184a 
mone beronice irritas uenas quasi dulap feru<Mr fruzantis sangui* 
nis siccatur fla fracta frigula mirgui etsihdon segulta frautantur 
in amo midoninis abar uetho sydone multo saccuk pp pppp 
10 sother sotfaer miserere mddeus deus mini deus mL X )^ Nj 
Allduiah. Allduiah. 

D XX. FELD-BOT 
]>is is Sancte Columcille Circul: 




Writ )7sne drcul mid J'Ines cnlfes orde on &num mealan 
stftne, and slSah Snne stacan onmiddan ^Im ymbhagan; and 
lege jHsnestSnon uppan )^&m stacan J^sethSbSo^ under eor^San 
5 batan )^im gewrltenan. 



13b 



D xo. — xe. Th$ iymbthan UUgfth; L. omUsUkmii.* 



>xx.MS^AIL KSL.wiikhoth 
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D zo. FOR DIAUtHCEA 

The angd brought this epMe to Rome when they were severdj 
scourged with diarrhcea. Write this on a parchment so long that it 
can envelop the head outside, and hang it on the neck of the person 
who is in distress. He will soon be wdl:— 

''Ranmiganadonaidtheosmur. O ineffabile Omiginan mid anmian 
misane dimas mode mida memagartem Orta min sigmone beronice 
irritas uenas quasi dulap feruor fruxantis sanyiinis siccatur fla fracta 
frigula mirgui etsihdon wegulta, frautantur in amo midnninis abar 
uetho sydone multo saccula pp pppp sother sother miserere md deut 
deus mini deus ml X )^ N y AUduiah. Allduiah." 

D iz. A FIELD REMEDY 

This is St Cdumbkill's circle: — 




Inscribe this drde with the point of your knife on a meal stone, 
and drive a stake into the middle of the hedge surrounding your land; 
then lay the stone against the stake so that it will all be underground 
except the side written upon. 
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D Z9. WIB ^£OFENDB 

ponne yi man hwet forstdci ftwiit ph swigende and d5 on xjb 
ybmt winstran scd under yinum hO. ponne geilcsaxt )^ hit 
8fina« 



er 


hz 
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d 
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xh 


hx 



£ I. WIB LATBYRDE 

SS wifman, sS hire cfld &fedan ne maeg, gange tO gewltenes 185b 
mannes birgenne, and staeppe )H>nne )^iwa of er p^ byrgenne, 
and cwej^e jHmne )nriwa J^is word: 

pis m€ to b(He J^Sre l&)^an betbyrdei 
S l^is mS to bote )>Sre sw£ran swaertbyrd^ 

)ns me to bote J^Sre UL%an lambyrde. 

And )HHme ]^t wif sSo mid beame and hOo tO hyre hl&forde 
' on reste gS, jHmne cwcpc hOo: 

Up ic gonge, of er ^S stsppe 
ID mid cwican cflde, nalss mid cwellendum, 

mid fulbor^um nalses mid fl^;an. 

And )H>nne sSo mOdor gef^e ]^t pmt beam si cwic, g& )H>nne 
to cyricani and Jnmne hOo tOforan )^&n wSofode cimiei cwtpt 
ponne: 
IS Cilste, ic sSde, yis gecf )^ 
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D II. AGAINST THEFT 



307 



When a man steals anything from you, write this sikn^ and 
put itinyour left shoe under your hed. Then you will sopn find out 
about it 
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E X. FOR DELAYED BIRTH 

Let the woman who cannot bring fcnrth her child go to the grave of 
a Tcise man, and step three tunes over the grave, and then say these 
words three times: — 

^Thb be my cure for the loathsome late-birth, 
This be my cure for the grievous swart-birth, 
This be my cure for the loathsome lame-birttu'*^ 

And when the woman b with child and she goes to bed to her husband, 
then let her say, — 

^Up I go, over you I step, 
"^^th a Uve child not with a djring one. 
With a full-IxMii child, not witfi a dead one.** 

And when the mother feels that the child is quick, let her then go to 
church, and when she comes before the altar, let her then say : — 
''By Christ, I said, this [miracle] has been manifested.'' 
* ThMi is, Imperfect birth* 
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S6 wifmon, sS byre bearn &fSdan ne maegei genime hSo sylf 
byre 2genes cfldes gebyrgenne dSl, wr^ sf ter jHHine on blace 
wulle and bebicge t5 cgpemannnm, and cwej^e jHHine: 

|Ic hit bebicge, ge bit bebiq;an9 185b 

30 ^^ sweartan wuQe and J^sse sorge com. 

S6 wi&nani sS ne msege beam ftfedani nime )K)nne 9nes blSos 

cQ meoluc on byre banda, and gesupe )K)nne mid byre mtlj^e, 

and gange )K>nne t5 ymendiun wsetere and splwe }f^ in J^i 

meolc; and blade )K)nne mid J^&e ylcan band )^& wsteres 

35 mQSfObie and forswdge. Cwe|^ )H>nne }fls word: 

GebwSr ferde ic mS )^one maeran maga )^ibtan 

mid l^ysse mseran mete )^ihtan; 

l^onne ic m€ wille babban and bftm g&n. 

ponne bSo td J^in brdce g&y )Kmne ne besfo bS0| n6 ne eft 
30 )K)nne bSo )^anan g&; and )K)nne g& bSo in 6)^er bOs OJ^er b§o fit 
offode and )^£r gebyrge metes. 

£ 9. WIB YLFA GESCOTUM 
Gif bors ofscoten ^e, nim )H>nne )^aet seax ^t }^t baefte sle io6a 
fealo biyj^ares bom, and s!en in Srene naeglas on. Writ )H>nne 
. ^Ixa borse on )^&m beafde foran cristes TraSL^ )>aet bit blede; writ 
)K)nne on )^&m bricge cristes m£I| and on leof^a gebwilcimi j^e )?a 
5 fetfdolan msege. Nim jHmne }^t winestre Sare, f'urhsting 
swigende. pis J^Q scealt dOn: Genim 9ne girde, slSab on ]^t 
base, jHmne hVf )^t bors blU. And &writ on )?ass seaxes borne 
J^ word: 

Benedicite omnia opera domini domimmi. 
10 Sy }^t ylfa )ft bim sle, )?is bim mseg t5 b5te. 

£ 3. WIB MONABSgOCNESSE 

Wijy )K)n 1^ mon sle m5na)^ sSoc, nim mereswines fel, wyrc 120a 
tdswipan; swing mid )H>ne man isdnabiSsSL Amen« 

£ 4. Wro SWiNA Fi£R-8TEORFAN 

D5a in beora mete: sSoS glidan, syle etan; nim §ac debtran, 178a 
bisceopwyrt and cassuc, ^fe)K>m, begerifan, baranspicd. Sing 
ofer flower maessan, drif on fald, b6b iS& wyrte on fSower bealfe 
and on Ipln dore, bsem, d6 rScels t6. L£t yman ofer )K)ne rte. 

Ex. — x6. K. wlfman. — 17. K. >ry. K. <oii or. — ai. MS., C. man Jar wifnum. 
MS., C. se ^e; K. selSe ne. — aa. MS., C. handc. — 24. W. meod. — aS. K. Ifcoe. 
— 29. K. ofMi^i ne be/0fi beaeo. 
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Let the woman who cannot bring forth her child, hersdf take some 
[earth] from the grave of one of her own chOdren, wrap it up afterwards 
in bbck wool, sdl it to merchants, and then say: — 

''I seU it or have sold it, 
This evil wool and the grains of this woe.** 

Let the w<nnan who cannot bring Uxih her child take, in her palm, 
the milk of a cow of one color and sop it up with her mouth, and then 
go to running water and spit the milk therein; and with the same hand 
let her scoop up a mouthful of the water and swallow it Let her then 
say these words: — 

'^ Always have I carried with me this great strong hero. 
Through thb famous food, a hero. 
Then I wish to have it and go home.** * 

When she goes to the brook, then let her not lode around, nor yet 
when she goes thence; and let her thereafter go into a house other than 
the one from which she set out, and there let her take food. 

£ t. FOR ELF-6HOT 

If a horse is elf-struck, take a knife of which the handle is hoax from 
a tawny ox and on which are three brass nails. Then inscribe a cross 
on the horse's forehead until it bleed ; next mark a cross on [the animal's] 
back and on each of its limbs that you can hold on to. Then grasp the 
left ear, pierce it in silence. This yosx must do: take a stick, strike [the 
horse] on its back, then it will be welL And on the horn of the knife 
inscribe these words: — 

''Benedicite omnia opera domini dominum.'' 
Be the elf who he may, this will suffice as a ciure for him. 

E 3. FOR LUNACY 

If a man is demented, take the skin of a porpoise, make it into a whip, 
the man with it: he will soon be welL Amen. — 

£ 4- FOR SUDDEN PESTILENCE AMONG SWINE 

Put into their food:— boil iris, give it [them] to eat; also take lupme, 
bisbopswort and hassock, buckthorn, hairif, viper's bugloss. Sing four 
masses over [the herbs], drive [the swine] into the fold. Hang the herbs 
on the four sides and on the door, bum them, add frankincense. Let the 
smoke pour over [the animals]. 

£ 9. — X. L. pe. — 3. C. MN^^etUt • . • cristet mid. 
£ 4- *- <• C. do a. 
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E 5. Wl)f )fX STIJrESTAN FEFERAS 

Genim «as sylfan wyrte, [smeoruwyrte], and gedrige hf; 37b 
smoca ponnt )^SnnicL HSo &flig% nalass )^ne fSfer Sac swylce 
deofubeocnyssa. 

£ 6. WIB DWEORH 

Writ %is ondlang %a earmas wi)^ dweorh: 164b 

+t+»A 
and gnid c^le^S&igean on eala& Sanctus Macutus, sancte 
VktoricL I Writ )^i8 ondlang %& earmas wiiS dwe(»rh: i6sa 

S +t+p+t+N+w+t+m+M+w A 
and gnId c^leJ^Snigean on eala& Sanctus Macutus, sancte 
VktoricL 

£ 7. WIB BLODR£N£ OF NOSU 
Wis blOdrrae of nosu, wriht t5 his forhSafod on Cristes mSl : 19 



8 

Stomen | calcoa + 



+ 



£ a. WIB ALFCYNN£ 



Wyrc sealfe wi)? selfcynne and nihtgengan and J'&m mannum laja 
]^ d^fol midhSm^ Genim Sowohumdan» werm5d, bisceop- 
wyrti dehtre, aescjnrote, beolone, hSrewyrt, haransprecd, 
hSJ^bergean yrlssn, crawlSac, giUrl$aC| heg^fan com» gyj^rife, 
5 finuL D5 )^ wyrta on 8n fact, sete vaidtc wSofodi sing of^ 
VTTTT msssan, Awyl on buteran and on scSapes smerwe^ dO 
h&liges sealtes fda on, SsSoh )^urh d&S; weorp )^& wyrta on 
ymende waeter. Gif men hwik yfd costung weor^e, o^^t sdf 
I op^ nihtgengan, smire his andwlitan mid )^isse s^dfe, and on lajb 
zo his Sagan d6, and ySx him sS Udioma s2r ^e, and r^celsa hine, 
and sSna gdGme. His J^ing bi)^ sQna sdre. 



£5-— If 55, — V^B^H, £i*.«-C— H.^». H^V.»Ctti^i8tan.— z. B.gedrigliig.-> 
s, H. m«ngc hi smoca hj ^>iL B. ^armid. B. bkIks; H. nsUt. — 3. B. scocncm; H. 
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£ 5. FOR THE STUBBORNEST FEVERS 

Take the same herb, [smerewort], and dry it; then smoke Ae patient 
with it It will drive away not only the fever but also demoniacal 
possession. 

E 6. AGAINST A DWARF 

Against a dwarf write this along the anns:— 

+t+* A 
and crumble celandine into ale. St Macutus, St VictcMicus. Against 
adwarf write this along the arms: — 

+t+p+t+N+w+t+m+M+#+A 
and crumble celandine mto ale. St Macutus, St A^ctvvicus. 

E 7* FOR NOSE--BLEED 

For a hemorrhage at the nose: inscribe [the followinej crosswise on 
the sufferers forehead: 

I 

Stomen g calcoe + 



E S. AGAINST THE ELFIN RACE 

Make a salve against the elfin race and against nocturnal demons 
and against the women whom the fiend cohabits with. Take the fe- 
male hop-plant, wormwood, bishopswort, lupine, vervain, henbane, hare* 
wort, viper's bugloss, whortleberry plants, crow-ledc, garlic, hakif 
grains, cockle, fenneL Put the herbs into a vessel, place them under 
the altar, sing nine masses over them, boil them in butter and in sheep's 
grease, add plenty of consecrated salt, strain through a doth; throw 
the herbs into running water. If any wicked temptation come to a 
man, or an elf or a nocturnal demon [assail him], smear his forehead 
with this salve, and put some on his eyes and some where his body is 
sore; and perfimie him with incense, and repeatedly sign him with Ae 
sign of the cross. His condition will soon be better. 

E 6. — X L. da. — 9. C 4; L. omiis A. — 3. MS., L. i./^sanctut. — 5. C m+«. 

E 7. — !• C. wkL 

E S. — 4. C, L. cxopleac — 6. L; DC 
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E9. WIB NifiDRAN BITS 

Siune to word wi% nSdran bite la^raS tO cwe)^enne, }^t is: 43^ 
^ fauL" Nc maeg him dCTian. Wi« nfi&dran slite, gif h€ beget and 
]rt rinde ^o J^e qrmS of neorxnawonge, ne dereS him n&n 
. ftttcr. 

E 10. WID WYRT-FORBORE 

Gif mon sle wyrtimi forboren, sde springwyrt f»t h6 ete, 43^ 
and h^igwseter sQpe. Wxlp )K)n J^e mon ^e forboren, gif \A 
hstVp on him scyttisc wear, J^A smalan &ttorUl^San, 0%^ on 
Awyldiun ealaS drince, ne msg hine wyrtum forberan. 

En. WIB DWEORO 

Dweorg on weg tO donne: hwltes himdes )K>st gecnucadne 46a 
t5 diiste and gemenged wi% mduwe and tO cicle &bacen; syle. 
etan )^&m untruman men, £r J^&e ttde hys tdcymes, 8w& on 
daege swi on nihte swae)^^ hyt sy. His tOg&n hVS ^Searle Strang; 
5 and sfter ]>&m h8 lytlaV and on weg gewlte)^. 

Exs. WIB WIFGEMiEDLAN 

Geberge on neahtnestig rl^ces moran. py dsge ne maeg )^5 laab 
sC gemaedla sceJ^J^an. 

E 13. WIB WENNUM 

Gif waennas eglian msn set J^&re heortan^ gange mSdenman 189a 
t5 wylle )^e rihte Sast yme, and gehlade &ne cuppan fulle for% 
mid ^S&m strSamei and singe J^&on CrSdan and Paternoster; 
and gSote )K)nne on Oj^er fst, and blade eft Gf^rei and singe eft 
5 CrMan and Paternoster, and d5 swl, J^st )^ haebbe J^rSo. DO 
8w& nygon dagas; sOna him biiS s& 

E 14. WIB iELFE AND WIB SIDSAN 

Wi% aelfe and wi)y uica)^imi sidsan, gnid myrran on win and 107b 
hwltes r^celses emmicdi and sceaf gag&tes d£I )^ass sttoes on 
}^t win. Drince III morgenasj neahtnestig, oJ^J^e Villi of^J^e loSa 

xn. 

£• X I. If55."« v., B.,0. JBtf.^C — x. C.dieorg. B. gecnocodne. — 9. B. genuenged; 
V. gemengen. V., C. meolowe. — 3. V. >«r; B. >are. — 4. V. wiwa on Jar twa on. 
B. twa hw^r* 
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£ 9. AGAINST SNAKEBITE 

Against snake4>ite9 8ome advise us to pronounce ooit word, that is, 
''Paul; "[then] it will not be able to damage hiuL For a bite made by a 
snake, if the sufferer procure and eat the rind which amies firom Para- 
dise^ no poison will injure him. 

E 10. FOR SEXUAL CONSTRICTION 

If a man is sexually restrained by herbs, give him the caper-plant to 
eat and let him drink holy water. Should a man be restrained: if he 
have Scotch wax [amQ the slender betony on his person — or let him 
drink [them] in boiled ale — he cannot be restrained by herbs. 

E IX. AGAINST A DWARF 

To drive away a dwarf: the dung of a white dog pounded to a dust 
and mixed with flour and baked to a cake; give it the afilicted perscm to 
eat before the time of the dwarfs arrival, either in the daytime or at 
night, whichever it may be. His attack will [at first] be exceedinj^ 
severe, but after that it will abate and cpmpletdy pass away. 

E If. AGAINST A WTTCffS SPELL 

After fasting for a night, eat the root of a radish. On that day the 
spell will not have power to harm you. 

E 13. FOR WENS 

If tumors near the heart afflict a man, let a virgin go to a sjHing 
which runs due east, and draw a cupful, moving [the cup] with the 
current, and sing upon it the Creed and a Paternoster; and then pour it 
into another vessel, and thereafter draw some more, and again sing 
the Cre^ and tLPatemaster, and do this until you have three [cups full]. 
Do this so for nine days: he will soon be wdL 

E 14. AGAINST AN ELF AND AGAINST CHARM-MAGIC 

Against an elf and against strange charm-magic: into wine crumble 
myrrh and an equal portion of white frankincense, and shave a part 
of the stone, jet, into the wine. After fasting at night, drink this for 
three or for nine or for twdve mornings. 

E 15. — s. K. riht. 
E 14. — 5* L. DL 
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NOTES 

A I 

Jf5. — Haricy 585, p. 175 a. 

Editions. — Wr. ii, 237 ; G. ii, 1039; K. i, 403; E. 30a; B. i, Ixzxv; R. 14a; 
C. iii, 52; S. laa; WA. 33; W. i, 317. 

Translations. — En^ish: C. iii, 53; Stallybrass, iii, 1244; Brooke, 159; 
Gum. 372; Cook and Tinker, 168. — German: G. ii, 1040; B. i, Izzxvii; 
KCgd, i, 93. 

Criticisms. — G. ii, 1039; K. i, 403; B. i, 88; Ten Brink, i, 66; Brooke, 
159; Kagel, i, 93 ff. 

Analysis. — The spell is intended to cure a sudden twinge or stitch, pos- 
sibly rheumatism, supposedly due (see lines 3, 8, 19, 23, and 24) to shots sent 
by witches, elves, and other spirits flying through the air. The charm falls 
naturally into five divbions: i (lines 1-2), A recipe for a magic herbal con- 
coction; 2 (lines 2-s), The epic introduction; 3 (lines 6-17), The attack of 
the flying demons and the exorcist's three retaliatory measures, — flying dart, 
knife forged by the smith, and spears wrought by six smiths; 4 (lines 18-28}, 
The principal incantation; 5 (line 29), A final direction to the exorcist 

A similar charm b found among the Finns (see Comparetti, 273 ff.), but the 
epic elements are missing. Spears and arrows have been hurled by a malignant 
sorcerer, while the healing exorcist threatens to attack the evil one with magic 
pincers made by the great smith Dmarinen. Another Finnish charm against 
stitch is in Abcr. i, 345. Cf . also the remedy in EE 15 for " hwaet-hwega ^k% 
)^ fram scottum come.** 

Wi8 Farstice. — ^ Gegen Hexenstich'' is the German title for such charms. 
Other charms for shots are DD 12, EE 2, and EE 27. 

3. — Cf. the myth erf the " furious host,'' or " wild hunt," a hideous rout of 
spirits led by Woden in the capacity of god of the winds and the tempest (see 
Grimm, ii, 765; and Mogk in Grdr. 1002). An Icelandic charm against 
witches ndii^ through the air is in Efvam^, 154. 

6. — Ut, l^Ul spere, etc^ — This formula occurs four times in Part 3, of 
which it forms the keynote. It is stated at the beginning, and repeated after 
the mention of each counter-measure. At its fourth appearance it reads, 
" Out spear, not in, spear." Cf. the formula '^In dock, out nettle," common 
in the north of England as a spell for nettle-sting (Henderson, 17), and used to 
express inconstancy in Chaucer's Trail, and Cris. iv, 461 : " Netie { n, dokke ouif 
now this, now that Pandare.** Cf. also ''Gang ut, nesso," a formula in the 
OHG. charm against worms (Denkm. i, 17) ; and ** Out fire, in frost," common 
in England (P. L. 5., passim). 

8. — Mihtigan wif. A condliatoiy, flattering expression like sigewff 

13. — S(Bt smiS. Wayland possibly. Cf . Ilmarinen, above, 

14. ^^Isemawund. A half-line appears to be missing. Rieger expands into 
Jsema vrOSost vundrum s%H9e. K6gd changes to Isem dwund swVtfe. Awund 
is formed like Hwdh (— mul wdge^ etc.), and means valde vulnerans ('^stark 
im verwunden). The translation would be '* A smith sat, he wrought a little 
knife, a sharp cuttmg-iron." 

x6. — Meyer (x6o) declares that the smiths were undoubtedly dvet. 
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2^ The OMicateiuitioii in lines 90-99 resembles that in lines 6-8 ol tbe 

Mersa>uig dislocalion vpA {Dttiktm. i, 16). 
21. _ The second hjdf4ine was fint inseitcd b7Grimm;olherEdd: fdkme^ 
2y — The degradation of the gods, who are mentioned in one breath with 

dves and witches, b doe to Christian infliimre. With 9sa gescti cL Imif 

adfjvam, Eng. dIsUme, Norw. allfU, Scotch dl-fiiU, etf-itnvw, elf-bdL In 
Scotland, df-bolts were long bdicred to be actual mbsiks such as those re- 
ferred to in the charm. Sick cattle in Norway are still called oM sku dl ('■*'df« 
shot'O- Later superrtition ^oke of shots sent by the DeriL SeeqpdlCMtfrs 
sagiUam diaboH (Grimm, ii, 1P39). Ct, further, M Hopi Je^ktemde satiom 
keorafyr€nanfiancngian9as&wU(JEU.,H0tH.a,t42). Shots of fiends arouse 
unholy dedres in men (see Beoymdl, 1743-47). 

27. — PUoh, etc A amunand formula (cf. charac 4$ P- i^S)- Witdies 
and spirits generally, were, in later fdk-lore, bdieved to live in hills» rocks, 
wildernesses, etc (see Grimm, ii, 795 flf). The same formula b found in a 
Syriac charm (see Jotim. Am. Orieni. Sec xv, 984). — C. translates the line 
Tied Thor to the mountain. Hallows he had two." K.'s reading agrees with 
C.'s; so that W., in footnote to (hb) line 97, erroneously quotes K, — G. 
first inserted the second half-line; W. cmiits it 

2g. — Seax. The knife b apparently to be used on some dummy represent- 
ing the evfl q>irits (cf. charac 9, p. 119 [association of ideas]). 

As 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 167 a. 

EdUions. — C. iii,42; W. i, $26; Sch. (in Angl. xxx, 957) printsthe verse 
<mly. 

TranOaHoHS. — C. Hi, 42; Brooke, 473; Sch. in Angl. 958. 

Criticism. — Brooke, 473. 

Analysis. — The charm faUs into two main divisions: A (lines 1-8), com- 
prising direct&ns for a superstitious ceremonial; B (lines 9-91), including the 
incantatory portion. In part A, lines 1-3 form a Christian preface to the super- 
stitious ritual of lines 4-8. Part B b a characteristic H^hen qpdl with an 
epic passage (lines 9-16) and an ''Amen fiat" tacked on at the end to save 
appearances. 

Wttlker (i, 396, note to line 19) concludes from line 16 that the charm b for 
a timior on dbe neck. The inference b open to question. From E 11, also 
against a dwarf, one would conclude that some paroxysmal disease was meant 
Cf. Cockayne, i, 364, and iii, 38. I take hU, line 7, to refer to thtspider-wiki 
of line 9. The spider cure b a common one in f dk-lore (see Black, 59 ff . ; and 
Suffolk f 91). Spiders were hung around the neck, the arm, etc., irrespective of 
the seat of the disease. — The incantatory passage b full of obscurities^ but 
the general meaning can be puzzled out pA (line 11) refers to the plaguing 
dwarf responsible for the attack; and the sense b that the q>ider wight b to 
ride off, using the dwarf-demon as hb horse (cf . demons riding men [Grimm, 
i, 384]). As soon as they have ridden away, the wounds begin to cooL — From 
line 17, it would appear that the spdl was first pronounced by some woman 
famed for her charm-lore (cf . the spells of Groa [see Grdgaldr in SvipdagsmfJ^. 
For the importance of women as exorcists in early Germanic times, see Mcyer« 
306 ff., and Gum. 389). 
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4. — MaximianuSf tic. The famous seven youths of Ephesus who slq>t 
in Mt Celion for 230 years. The same persons are invoked in AA 15. In AA 
24, ^for fever/' the sleepers are Qess usually) named Eugenius, Stephanus, 
Portarius, Dyonisius, Sambucius, Cecilius, Cyriacus. 

la — Haman^ kama » camua. 

la. — LegeA hif tic. The reconstruction b Schlutter*s. 

19. — Galdor hegytan^ etc., and galdar ongalan, etc., in the next line, point to 
specific ability demanded of exorcismal craftsmen. 

A3 

MS. — Royal 4 A xiv, p. 2$ a. 

EdUions. — BL 43$; Z^ in ZfdA. xxxi, 4S- 

TranslaUons. — Bi. 485; Z\ 47; Black, 169. 

Analysis. — Thb b a quaint charm, quite unlike any other in the A group : 
it lacks the epic passage and the heroic style characteristic of the poetic in- 
cantations. The exorcbt first uses a command formula (lines 1-3), then 
adopts a persuasive tone in lines 4-5, only to return to anoUier command in 
lines 6-7, and to a typical exorcbm (lines 9-13) based on similitude (see charac 
9, p. X19). The passage includes a series of six similes, whose force rests on 
sympathy between the respective similes and the desired extinction of the 
wen. 

3. — pA . . . herhge. Cl.FUoh/^car^tic.^Kl^)xat2^). The samecommand 
b given to the Plague in a Finnbh song (ShrOter, 60). • 

6. — Cf. '^on the bear's paw, on the wolPs claw and on the eaj^e beak,** 
in SigrdrifunM, 16. For the ea^^e's influence in simflar cases^ see spelb in 
ilF. i, 153.3 and 296.1. 

9. — Sceam dwdge. The MS. reading scesne awage b unintelligible. Z^ 
suggests sceam, and dwdge may be taken fcMr on wdge. 

A4 

MS. — Coipus Christi, 41, p. 20a. ^ 

Editions. — G. i, 358 and ii, 1040; K. i, 404 (lines 7-1X only); R. 243 
(lines7-ii);C.i,384;S. i22;Z. i89ff.;WA.34;W. i, 319. 

Translations. — English : C. i, 385; K. i, 404; Stallybrass, i, 431 and iii, 
I24S I Brooke, 155 ; Cook and Tinker, 167. — German : Z. 289 ff. 

Criticisms. — Z. i, 289 ff.; Brooke, 256. 

Analysis. — The charm b in two parts : the first consisting of the introduc- 
tion and of the first speech ; the second, of the directions and of the concluding 
speech. The second part was long believed to be a separate spell referring to 
the Valkyries (cf . sigewif, Ime 8). Grimm noticed a connection between the 
passages, but Cockayne first printed the complete charm. 

The spdl reveab affinities with the OHG. Lorscher Bienensegen (Denkm. i, 
34), and with other German speUs in Denkm. ii, 90 ff. Also cf . the Latin bee 
spdb in Analeda Graciensa, No. 2; in Grimm, ii, 2032; ii, 2037; and in 
Zupitxa, 292. DD 2 b an AS. amulet charm for loss of bees. 

For superstitions about bees, see Grimm, ii, 579 ff.| and 755, note 2; Gum. 
4S; P. L. S. xxxvi, Part n, 5 ff.; Germ, i, 207. - 

i.—,Ci. El tangeterramutraquemanuet die . • • in epilepsy q>cll (Denkm. 

a, 300). 

3. — P9 icp etc. Cf. Vro undo Lasakere giengen fold petretUm (-''went to 
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tread the earth ") in Strasshurger Elulsegtn (Denkm. i, x8). — W. makes /fMub 

(K>tative. 
4. — £<?f are mtf^, etc. The earth spirit fa meant (cf.Bs, line 14). 
6. — •'Mighty man*' may be a flattering designation of the sorcerer who fa 

held responsible for the swarming (cf.charac.4fpP-i"Sff-)- 
y. _ C. adds and tw? on to line 6, and translates *• and against disjrteasure." 

Z. vn%on, wi09on (''dagegen). W. suggests WHf donpamu {oiP^la swk- 
man, forweorp ofer grM and cwe9. 

8. — SiUe gi, sigewil. Cf. w», nif, btna, in Lorscher Bienensegtn. — Stg^ 
wi} was an appellation of the Valkyries, and fa probably used here with the 
idea of mollifying or conciliating the rcbellious spirit o£ the bees. Perhaps 
there was also an idea of the bees being " servants erf Woden," for we find them 

caUed '^andUa dei'' in a Latin charm (Anal. Grac. Na s). K6gd thinks 
HgeTviJ a tide like that in " Lady bird, lady bud, fly away home.'' 
g. — Nitfre gi, etc. Cf. Zi hoke ne flue du, in Lorscher Bienensegen. 

As 

MS. — Regius la D xvii, p. 136 b. 
Editions. — C. iii, 10; L. 125. 
Translations. — C. iii, 11; Eng. Med. las. 

Worms in men and beasts were regarded as elfish demcws (see Grimm, n, 
968; and Kuhn, 135). In Sal and Sai., line 305, we read of demons that 

''Hwflum ilotan gi1pat(» 
hwlhim hie gewendatt on wyrmet lie 
•cearpet and sticolet, tUagaiS nyten, 
fedh gestrOdatt.** 

Spdk against worms abound in the several Indo-European languages. In 
Hindu, Teutonic, and Slavic ^)dls alike, the worms are described as having 
definite colors, — chiefly black, white, red, — and males and femalw are 
separately mentioned as in the AS. charm. Thus the worm q>dl in il K. ii, 33, 
speaks of 

"AH the worms that are male and all that are female, 
Their heads wOl I dea^ whh a stone, their Jaws wQl I bum with fire.** 

Other Hindu worm speUs m il F. ii, 31 and 32. Cf. also the OHG. incantation 
Conira Vermes (Denkm. i, 17); the AS. charm remedies EE 17 and EE aa; 
the charms in Grimm, ii, 1032; and iii, 500; and those in Denkm. i, 181.. 

4. —Lines 4-8 form a jin^e charm (see Group A, 11 (a), pp. 125 ff .). Owing 
to the effort which these jingles imposed on the memory, they doubtless suf- 
fered from successive transmissions. The following rearrangement is sug- 
gested as more closely resembling the characteristics erf the jinj^e charm: — 

"GonomH, orgomil, marbumil, 
tofetS tengo marbsaixamttm, 
biran duOl docuOlo, 
cuitSar oefmitl maibsiramnm, 
scuiht ciiib^ scuiht cuOlo.'* 

Thb jingle b referred to in B6 4 as the '* worm charm." 

XI. — Spatle. For spitting as a charm procedure, see Crombie, 249; and cf. 

charac. 10, p. 122. 
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A6 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 178 a. 
Editions. — C. iii, $8; L. 145. 
TranslaHoH. — C. iii, 59. 
A jingle chann (d. pp. 125 ff.). 

A; 

MS. — Ebrley 585, p. 182 a. 

EdUions. — C. iu, 6a; L, 148. 

Translaiion. — C. iii, 63. 

Also a jingle charm (cf. Group A. 11 (a), p. xas). 

A8 

MS. — Cotton Faustina A x, p. 116 a. 
EdUion. — C. iii, 394. 

3. — A very similar jingle is found in B 6 (see notes to that charm ;cf. also 
the gibberish formula in D 10, an amulet charm). 

A9 

MS. — Harley 585, p. i8a a. 

EdUions. — K« i, 528; C. iii, 6a; L. 147* 

Translations. — C. iii, 63; Eng. Med. 136. 

Criticism. — Eng. Med. 136. 

Analysis. — See p. 127. The speU really constitutes a '^conmiand'' for- 
mula (see charac. 4, p. 112). NodPe is apparently the demon whose nine 
sisters are blamed for the disease. The name may be a corrupt form erf a word 
which originally designated the scrofulous {^ands which the charm is to cure. 
Marcellus (xv, 102) has a similar speU for "{^ands:'* novem glandtda sorores^ 
octo glandtda sorores^ etc., down to una glandula soror^ and ending with nuUa 
fit gfandula. In the OS. Segen " Contra Vermes^* (Denhn. i, 17), we read, " Go 
out nesso^ with your nine young ones." A Russian spell mentions nine ^ers 
who plague numkind with fevers (see Grimm, ii, 966). Nine was a favorite 
number in Germanic folk-lore (cf. charac 10, p. 122; also cf. the nine Valky- 
ries, our modem "nine days' wonder," etc.). 

Charm A 9 has been preserved in several modem En^ish versions, among 
others in the following Cornish jingle, -«- , 

Charm for a T$ttir 
"Tetter, tetter, thou hast nine brothen, 
God bless the flesh and preserve the bone. 
Perish thou tetter and be thon gone. 

In the name, etc 
Tetter, tetter, thoii hast eight brothers,** -* 

and so on, till Tetter, having no brother, is imperatively ordered to be gone 
(see Hunt, Popular Romances of the West 0} England [London, 1896], 414). 

xo. — Td ndnum. Cf. A 3, line 13. 

XX. — Weormes instead of wurmes (see Sievers in P. B. B. ix, 202). 

Axo 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 135 b. 
EdUions. — C. iii, 8; L. X24. 
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Translations. — C. iii, 9; Eng. Med. xaa 

Criticism. — Eng. Med. xaa 

The superstition that toothache was caused by worms gnawing at the teeth, 
was a widespread one (see Flemish, German, and Hindu charms in Kuhn« 
145 ff.; and Middle and Modem En^ish charms in F.£. 5., ^ifM). Shake- 
speare refers to the belief in Much Aio^ m, ii, 36. 

•«!>. P<ir». WbatI Si|^ for the toothache? 
Lton, Where ie but a humor or a worm.** 

In Madagascar the sufferer from toothache b said iohtmarbfyolitra(^'p(xAj 
through the worm'') (see Folk-Lore Record^ ii, 36). In Manx, toothache b 
Beishlyn, the plural form of Beisht ( -'' a beast ") (Kelly, Ma$w Dictionary); 
and in Gaelic, cnuimh (^ a worm") forms half the name of toothache, which b 
cnuimh fhiacatt (McLeod and Dewar, Gadic Dictionary). For wonns as 
demons, see notes to A 5. Toothache b attributed to a deril in AA 4. 

2. — Caio laiOf etc One may suppose that a monkish hand added a form- 
ula from a Latin charm to the ori^^nal OE. spelL Through successive tran- 
scriptions the changed formula grew imintelligible. Caio laio probably stands 
for Goitf 5m, used in Latin charms for ** a certain person ;" as we say, '^ A or B ** 
(see Eng. Med. 120). 

3. — Nemne^ etc Cf. charac. 6, p. 117. — LUumenno. Probably the name 
of some spirit here appealed to, perhaps simply a mystic word (cf . characs. a 
and 3, pp. naff.). 

4. — Cilia%. An Anglian form (cf. Sievers, ^ 4x3, Anm. 5). 

All 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 186 a. 

Editions. — K. i, 529; C. iii, 70; L. isa 

Translation. — Cm, 71. 

Analysis. — Lines x-4 state the ceremonial directions; lines 5-7, the in- 
cantation. The latter b a rhythmical but unintelligible mixture of liturgical 
Latin and gibberish. Another charm against erysipelas b AA 6; it b devoid of 
the superstitious ritual of A 11 and A 12. 

4. — Ongian slriam. Cf . mid /dm slrlame in E 13, line 3. In both cases 
the object b to get the force of the running water to assist in driving away 
disease (see charac 10, p. 121). 

6. — Crux mihi, etc. See pp. 147 ff. The same formula b found in A 19. 

Axe — 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 186 b. 

Editions. — K. i, 530; C. iii, 70; L. isa 

Translation. — C. Hi, 71. 

Cf. notes to A XI. 

a. — Beslric hine, etc See charac xo, p. 12X. 

V 

A 13 

^SS. — Cotton Caligula A vii, p. 171 a; Bodley Junius, 85, p. xoj. 

EdUions. — N. 147; T. xi6; G. ii, 1033; K. i, 531; Kl. i, 251; E. 300; R. 
143; C. i, 398; RT. 148; WA, 30; W. i, 3x2. 

Translations. — English: C. i, 399; Stallybrass, iii, X236; Brooke, 157; 
Gum. 405; Cook and Tinker, 164. — German : G. ii, 1034. 
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Crilicisms. — G. ii, 1034; WG. 348 ff.; Brooke, 157; Gum. 406. 

Analysis. — This charm contains incantations and ceremonial instructions 
intended to drive away the demons or sorcerers whose activities have caused 
a farm-land to become barren* For an analysis of the piece, see pp. 155 ff. 
The ceremonies for "releasing'' the bewitched fields were probably akin to 
ancient ceremonies in honor of the earth goddess, who alone could bestow 
bountiful crc^ (see Mannhardt, 158, 317, and 553 ff.; and Pfannenschmid, 
50 ff. and 84 ff. In 936, a Gennan abbess establi^ed ceremonies to take the 
place of the former "heathen processions about the fields" (Pfannenschmid, 
50). For a restored ritual to insiure fruitfulness during the ensuing year, see 
Chantepie, 375 ff. 

4. — Tyrf. For various symbolic uses of turf, see RA. 118 ff. 

7. — Hard woods like the beech and oak did not need sanctification. Cf . 
" Only of soft wood, not hard" (RA. 506). 

II. — CrescUe, etc. See Gen. i, 28, and pp. 147 ff. 

27. — Eashveard, etc. There is reason to believe that this incantation was 
originally a prayer to the sun god, with incidental invocations to the spirits 
of the earth and of the heavenly vault. Line 30 deariy indicates a belief in the 
two latter divinities. With regard to the worship of the sun god, the direction in 
line 40 — " Turn thrice with the course of the sun" — lends color to my assump- 
tion. A sun cult seems to have existed among almost all nations living in cold 
or temperate climates (see Grimm, i, 25, and ii, 587), and there was a well- 
nigh universal doctrine that sunrise was fatal to evil q;>irits of every kind (see 
Gum. 411; and P. C. ii, 287). 

30. — Vpheojon. Cf. uphimil in Hdiandf 88, 15. For the cult of the over- 
arching sky, see P. C. i, 392 ff. 

40. — ///. Here and in lines 43 and 82 the numeral «■ priwa. 

48. — GegaderUy etc. For customs connected with hallowing the plough, 
see Mannhardt, 563. Apropos of the antiquity of such customs is an old 
ICndu ceremony once conunon in Lahore. " The zamindirs go to tl^eir fields 
with seven leaves 6f the akh, which they place on the harrow, and on the 
leaves some parched rice and sugar, and then bum incense" (RomafhUrd4 
Journal^ Lahore, 1880, iii, 11). 

52. — ErcCf erce^ erce. Probably an incantatory phrase like acra^ {arcra^ 
amemf b A 17 and in B 7, the meaning of which, if it ever had any, has been 
lost. Grimm (i, 210 ff.) considers Erce a feminine divinity, who, like Hdda 
or Bertha, presides over tilling. See also ZjdA. v, 377 ff. ; Simrodc, '382 ; and 
Mannhardt, 298. — Eor Pan mddar. Cf. ''mother earth," in a Vc^ speU 
{AV. i, 370.2). 

56. — Scira hersewasfma. The MS. reading is meaninj^ess. The text 
Vollows the ec&endation of Sch. xxx, 126. Schlutter believes that MS. hense 
stands for herse — OHG. hirst. This seems more plau^le than any other 
suggested reading. 

73. — For sacrificial offerings in field and harvest customs, see Gum. 455. 
Doubtless the heaping of things on the turf was to symbolize the desired 
fruitfulness. 

A 14 

MS. — Corpus Christ! 41, p. 3sa 

Editions. — WA. 115; G. iii, 493; E. 303; C. i, 388; W. i, 328, and ii, 
202; Sch. xxxi, 59. 
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Translations. — C. i, 389; Brooke, 474; Sch. xrri, 6x. 

Criticism. —Sch, xxxi, 57 ff. 

Analysis. — The charm is tot protection against many evib, and is Sup- 
posed to be recited by one about to start on a journey. The piece is paralleled 
by numerous German Reisesegen^ among the most important of which are 
Tohiassegen (Denkm. i, 183); Engelberger Stgtn (Grimm, iii, 493); MUnchner 
Ausfahrtsegen (Denkm. i, 183); Weingariner Segen (DenJbu. i, 18); "^Ein 
Segen'' (see A. £. Schdnbach in ZfdA. xxix, 348). In the Tobiasugen, the 
angelic host, the twelve apostles, the four evangelists, St Maiy, St Stephen, 
Abraham, David, etc., are invoked for the same purposes, and with much the 
same expressions as in our spdL All the travel charms are stamped with a 
decidedly Christian character. The AS. piece alone retains marked Heathen 
traits in such typical incantatory phrases as sygegealdar ic begak ; wifiias 
gefrdn; wordsige and worcsige; and in repeated references to ^frightful 
monsters," '^ nightmare-demons,'* ^bdly-fiends,'' etc 

4. — Egsan. Perhaps the plague-demon is meant 

13. — Abrame^ tic. See p. 149. Sch. interpolates, ^May [the Lord] pre- 
serve me in health as, according to Hdy Scripture, the creator of heaven 
preserved'* Abram, etc 

93. — Handf etc The passage is obscure. Can it refer to a lifting of the 
hand over the head, an attitude that might have traditionally accompanied 
certain prayers? Elevation oi the hands while praying was common enough 
(see Grimm, i, 28 ff.). — Rdf. Sch. translates soM. 

25. — All Edd. end line 2$ with As< mi bio hand ofer heafod^ and begin line 
a6 with Matheus hdm. The hand ofer heafod appears to me to be an accidental 
repetition ot line 93. E. says that the phrase ^e. versus 24 [here Ime 23], 
repetitum esse puto et hie ddendum, ita ut: ' As< mi bio^ versum sequentem 
incipiat.** 

36. — Marcus byme^ etc. Cf. **sande MichahH wis4u stn schUt und sU$ 
sper . . . Maria st stn hahperge " (hauberk, Engelberger segeny lines i ff.); 
and cf. '*Die haiUg dryfdhigkait sy mir ain mantd }Ur all nrin fiend,'' 
''Das hailig criitM sy min schOt'' (from Ein Krewuegen, ed. A. E. SchOn- ^ 
bach in ZfdA. zxziii, 393). 

29. — Seraphin. £. says, ''Johannem vega Seraphin i. e. viarum tutor.*' 
C. translates, " Ye Seraphun, guardians of the ways,'* as one sentence. The 
meaning is, of course, that John is the guardian saint (A travellers. 

32. — E. suggests these changes: **sV9 fates gddes, smiltra and lyhtra vinda 
varoSum, Aet ic vindas gefrdn, drrendu voter cymlicu httletfi v%8 eaUum 
feordum^ friond.** 

33- — Windas gefr&n. Ct. Ic tlna ivdt ia (B 4, line 58). 

40. — C. translates, " and in the holy hand of the mighty one of heaven.** 

A 15 

MSS. — Cotton JuliusCii,p.97b;TextusRoffensis, p.so.^PartIonly: 
Cotton Tiberius A iii, p. 103; Corpus Christi 190 ( -A in textual notes), 
p. 130; Harley 438, p. 138 b. — Pari // only: Corpus Christi 383 (-B in 
textual notes), p. 89. 

EdUions.—C. iii, 286; M. in Jf. L. N. xxi, iSo.— Part I only: G^ iii, 493. 
— Part II only : Thorpe in i4 . JL. 78 ; Leo, 56 ; Sd. 408 ; LH, 40a 

Translations. — C. iii, 287. Part II only : Thorpe, 78; Leo, 57; Sd. 409; 
LL 1,401. r- ] 
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Criticisms. — McBryde in M. L. N. xxi, i8o £F. ; Sd. Ixviii. 

Analysis. — The piece b in two parts. Part I constitutes the actual charm 
for the recovery of the stolen property; Part II b a l^al formula in which the 
rightful owner solemnly sets forth hb title to the possessions in question. Thb 
rhythmical composition b printed separately in the various editions of the AS. 
laws. It was attached to Part I probs^ly because it was recited as a sort of oath 
by the person who claimed goods which were recovered from thieves, or which 
were in disputed ownership. — Farmers were greatly bothered by cattle- 
thefts in AS. times ; so much so, that catde-stealing became as grave a crime as 
horse-stealing used to be in the West. The 0£. laws consequendy required 
witnesses to the transfer of such property, and invented a '' team.'' " That b/' 
sajTS Cockayne (ii, xiv ff.), ^ when Z, who had lost oxen, claimed catde in A's 
possession, A was bound by oath and by witnesses to show that he had them 
lawfully from B; B had to go through die same process and show that he re- 
ceived them honesdy from C; thus a row of successive owners was revealed, 
ending in P, who had neglected to secure credible witnesses to hb bargain, 
or in Q, who had bought them from the actual thief.'' On the other hand, B 
might, by oath and by witnesses, prove that the catde had come to him right- 
fully as a bequest. 

Part I has two divisions: A (lines 1-5), the ceremonial directions; B (lines 
6-1 1), the charm formula. The charm formula has three motifs (see p. 158): 
(i) finding of the cross of Christ; (2) threat formula, '' Abraham, Job," etc. 
(see charac. 4, pp. 115 ff.); (3) crucifixion of Christ by the Jews. These 
motifs express a sympathetic paralld between the similes and the desired re- 
sults req;>ectivdy of recovering the pn^perty, of frustrating the escape of the 
thieves, and of exposing the theft (see charac. 9, p. 119). Motif (3) is found in 
all four catde charms; (i) b in A 31 and in A aa ; (2) b not, as McBryde (182) 
declares, a distinct charm loosely strung together with other charms to form 
the complex A 15. Often several themes, each parallding a desired end, were 
introduced in one spell (see, further, p. 158, note 4). English and German 
variants of thb charm are printed by McBiyde (182). 

There are five AS. catde charms: A 15, A 16, A 21, A 22, and AA 3. In the 
last-named, the superstitious directions are like those in A 15, but the formula 
b simply an enumeration of several saindy names. 

PAST I 

8. — Crux Christie etc. In MS. Cambridge Corpus Christi 41, p. 207, Mr. 
McBryde found a formula composed of motifs (i) and (2), the lattar gready 
amplified (see M. L. N. xxi, 180). Of this formula he says, '^ A fragment of 
thb charm appears in Grimm's Teutonic Mythology (StaUybrass, iv, 1849)." 
He then quotes the " fragment." But the latter b simply theme (2) of Part I, 
A 15; and the entire part b printed in Grimm, iii, 493. 

PART n 

12. — Becwtztf andbecwal. Thb enumeration in alliterative pairs b a feature 
of Part II, and b present in many charms (see Ebermann, 53 ff., and cf . A x6 
andB s). 

14* — Fiore. Lieberman translates, N(Uuralienabgdbe (m» ** [payment with] 
natural products"). 
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fJl— £)i mytUan instead of Ifai ynUm. The first mikes better sense, and 
itceives warrant from line 34. C translates, ''and never will in^Mir.'' — 
Pldk; namdy, a plou^^ of land. 

if5. — Corpus Christi 4<f P> >^ 

£*Awa. — WA. 114; C. i, 384; 0\ iii, 49«; W, i, 3as. 

TranslaHon. — C i, 3S5. 

Analysis. — In this charm, lines x-5 are in prose, aredistincdy girfctfian,and 
contain three paralld themes : (i) the slaughter ct the Innocents; (a) St Hdena 
and the finding of the Cross; (3) the cnidfixion of Christ (see p. 158). lines 
6-19 are much more Heathen in tone, as is clearly shown by the rhythmical 
formula, the invocation to Garmund, the enumeration by alliterative pairs, 
the threats against the mischief-workhig s<»ceier or donon (lines 13 ff.), and 
the similes in lines 16 and 17 (see p. 119). 

8. — Garmund. Cf. charac. 4, pp. 115 ff. 

16. — Binnan, etc - See charac 5, p. 117. 

A 17 

if 5, — Hailey 585, p. 136 a. 

£i«^j(mi. — C. iii, 8;L. 115. 

TranslaiUm. — C. iii, 9. 

See substitution erf Christian for Pagan ritual (pp. 149 ff.). — The formula 
lines 3-13 is a jinj^e charm (Group A, n (a), p. 125), in which many words 
recall the gibberish q>ells in B 7 and BB 4. 

3. — C. and L. write the jinj^e in prose form. 

14. — Querite^ etc See Matt, vii, 7. 

15. — Nan ampKus . . . arescas. A formula found in several OHG. 
spdls (e. g. Denkm. i, 18, No. 7 ; see also Denkm. ii, $4* And MUnchnarSitaimgs- 
berichU, 1870, i, 518). — Super aspidem, etc See Ps. zd, 13. 

AiS 

if 5. — Regius la, D xvii, p. S3 ^ 

Editions. — C ii, 140; L. 4s. 

Translations. — C. H, 141; Eng. Med. lai. 

The four gospdlers and St Veronica are invoked in company with the idols 
Tiecon and Leldoth. 

Lenctenddk (- "spring fever'' - *'ague'0. See Eng. Med.^21. 

i. — HramgeaOa (- "ram-gall" - "Mcnyanthes"). See Eng. Med. xax. 

8. — Tiecon, Leleloth. Arabian divinities (see Cockayne, ii, 141, note 3). 

II. — Beronice ( — Veronica). The maiden who handed her handkerchief 
to Jesus on Hb way to Calvary (see type 10, p. 158). The l^end also forms 
part of charms A 24, D 8, D 9, and D 10. — Et habet, tic From Rev. xix, x6. 

•15. — These mystic letters may have been substituted for earlier runes (see 
p. ia4, note 6). The same symbols are recommended as an amulet remedy 
for the same illness (see D 4). 

A 19 
if 5. — Harley 585, p. x8x b. 
Editions. — C. iii, 6a; L. 147. 
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Translation. — C. iH, 63. 

1. — Gewrtthi bdongs to wreccan^ wreahSe^ and here means ^foundered,'' 
the term used for a horse which has gone lame. Cf. rahe (— gliedersidf) in 
the charm **Ad equos sanandos rahin'* (Denkm. ii, 302); cf. also the OHG. 
q>dls "Contra rehin^* and "Ad equum errehH" in Denkm. ii, 303; and see 
numerous German charms for similiar equine sicknesses cited there. 

2. — Naborrede. C. says, ^This seems to be the Nabonnedus of Berosus, in 
whose reign Babylon was taken by Cyrus.'' Nabonidus (556-538 b. c) was 
the last king of Babylonia. 

3. — Crux nUM. Cf. A 11, line 6. 

Aso 

MS. — Repus 12 D xvii, p. xi6 a. 

Editions. — C. ii, 322; L. 98. 

Translation. — C. ii, 323. 

See replacement of Pagan by Christian formulas (pp. 149 ff.). 

1. — Id'&uHtru (possibly "rheumatism"). See note to line 3, bdow. 

2. — SpM. See charac. 10, p. 122. 

3. — MalignuSf etc. A similar formula b found in AA S:**Ad articuhrum 
dUorum maUgnantium.^* Only the first line ct the formula differs, reading 
"dioMus UgavU.** Another triplet of this kind b found in a charm for fever: 
"Christus tonai, angdus nunciai, Johannes predkai*^ (see F. Hdthausen, 
ResepUt in An^. xix, 78). 

A at 

if 5. — Corpus Christi 41, p. 216. 

Editions. — WA. 114; C. i, 390; G\ iii, 493; W. i, 324. 

Translations. — C. i, 391; Brooke, 473. 

Analysis. — Thb chann and A 22 differ from catde spdls A 15 and A 16 in 
the absence of Heathen features (see third class of spdls, p. 156)^ — There are 
three parallel themes: (i) the fame of Bethlehem; (2) the loss and recovery 
of the cross; (3) the crudfixion of Christ (see types 8, 9, and 7 respectively, 
p. 158). 

3. — Betidem, etc See charac i, p. iia The same formula b found in 
AA18. 

9. — CruXf etc See charac 9, p. 119. 

A at 

MS. — Haiiey 585, p. 180 b. 

Editions. — C. iii, 61 ; W. i,. 323. 

Translations. — C. iii, 61; Cook and Tinker, 171. 

Analysis. — A 22 b a slightly different version of A 21, and contains the 
same themes. In both charms the ceremonial b Christian, and the formulas are 
drawn from the Bible or from Christian legend (see pp. 147 ff.), 

A «3 

MS. — Bodley Junius 85, p. 17. 

Edition. — C.Us9i. 

Translation. — C. i, 394, note x. 

For the corrections in lines x and 5 of the text, I am indebted to Mr. J. IL 
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McBiyde Jr.*s transcription of the MS. — Sec Group E, pp. 136 flf., for " q>dls 
against the DeviL'' 

I. _ WrU ymb, tic See charac 10, p. lai. 

3. — Fuge, dioMus, etc A threat formula (see Christian substitutions, 
p. 149; and charac 4, pp. 115 ff.). 

S. — III. - J^riwa. Cf. A 13, line 40. 

As4 

1/5. — Regius IS D xvii, p. 74. 

Editions. — C.n,s4&;h.ic6. 

Translaiicfi. — C. il, 349- 

Criticism. — A short criticism erf this charm b on p. 156. There are four 
formulas: two are sung over herbal drinks (namdy, Scriptwm est^ etc [line i2\, 
and Deus^ etc. [line 30]); two are recited over the patient (namdy, DemSf etc 
[line 16], and Signum^ etc [line 35]). 

la. — Bymice. The Veronica theme (see type 10, p. 158). 

16. — DeuSf etc., is the principal formula in the charm. 

17. — Nomen. Here the name ci the patient is to be pronounced (see 
charac 6, p. 117). 

18. — Castalides (— dun dftn). Elves ot the down (Somner's dossariis 
in Diaionarium Saxomco-Latino-An^icum^ Oxford, 1659). — De capite^ etc 
This detafled enumeration is typical ct charm-writings <rf Cdtic origin (see 
F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittdalt^rs^ p. 369; and see the Lorica 
of Gilda; cf. p. 159, note 8). 

27. — ///. ■■ /rttcw. Cf. A 13, line 40; and A S3, line $. 

Bi 

MSS. — Cotton Vitellius C. iii (- V in textual notes), p. 68 a; Harley 
6258 b (-0), p. 32 a; Hatton 76 (- B); Hariey 585 (-H). 

Editions. — C. i, 31a; Be. 118. 

Translation. — C. i, 313. 

Cockayne's text b based on MS. V with readings from the oth^ MSS^ 
Bert>erich's text is taken from MS. O. 

Analysis. — See analy^ of B charms, p. 128. — The formula, lines 8-11, is 
apparently taken bodily from the Herbarium ot Apuleius. — The heading 
^^Priafissi uica peruica** b found in MS. O, at the end ot the piece, and is 
followed by the words ** Satureon id est anglice href enes leac '' (see Bexberich, 
118, note). — In the margin of MS. O. (p. 32 a) are the words *^ad demoniacos^ 
ad morsum serpentis feras uenenum odium iracundiam ut habeas gratiam fdix 
sisplacens." — BB i a, ''For a Flux <rf Blood,'' b similar to B xin form and 
content. 

I. — Vica pervica ■■ the periwinkle. See "Herbs," Group D, p. 132. 

3. — Diofolsiocnyssa. See Group E, pp. 136 ff. 

17. — ClSne. Sec charac 10^ p. xax. 

Bs 
MS. — Regius 12 D xvii, p. S7 •• 

Editions. — Kl. i, 249; C. ii, 154; G*. H, 1014; H. 47; L. 46. 
Translations. — C. ii, 155; Eng. Med. xi6; H. 49. 
See analysb cl Group B, p. X28. 
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!• — Mucgwyrt: Sec ** Herbs,** Group D, p. 13a, For numerous super- 
stitious uses of mugwort (Artemisia) ^ see Cockayney i, loa, xi; and i, io6« 
ziii; Grimniy ii, 1014; and Ho(q>s, 48. 

B3 

MS. — Regius 12 D xvii, p. 123 b. 

Editions. — C. li, 346; H. 53; L. 105, 

Translations. — C, ii, 347; Eng. Med. 117; H. 53; Fischer, 33. 

Elf-disease —bewitchment by dves. The disease was generally the same as 
nightmare (see Group E, pp. 136 ff.). — The ceremonial pdnts to Heathenism 
(but see Grimm, ii, looa ff.), while the formulas are distinctly Christian. — 
See BB 14, for an elaborate ritual in the cure of df-disease; also cf. EE 9 for 
the same disease. See law against gathering herbs. No. 3, p. 140. 

I. — punresdjen. Thursday was a day for spedsl obsmrances among the 
eariy Germans (see Grimm, i, 159). 

4. — Dag . • . scdde. That is, at dawn. 

14. — Gloria, etc. From Luke ii, 14. 

1$. — YmbwrU, etc. See charac 10, p. lai. — IIII. Cockayne and Eng. 
Med. translate, ^on three sides.^ 

B4 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 160 a. 

Editions. — C. iii, 30; WA. 34; W. i, 320; H. 56; L. 137 (lines 62-70 
only). 

Translations. — C. iii, 31 ; Brooke, 471 ; Cook and Tinker, 169; Eng. Med. 
138; H. 57. 

Criticisms. — WG. 351 ff. ; Hoops, 56 ff. ; Bradley, 144 ff. ; Eng. Med. 137 ff. 

Analysis. — The antiquity ot the charm is attestol by the plant-worship 
pointed to, the superstitious lore revealed, and the epic passages introduced. 
Judging from the obscurity of certain passages, the obvious inisplacement of 
line 30, and the probable misplacement of other Unes, such as 4i-44i the piece 
must have passed through several hands. That it certainly underwent a 
Christian censorship is evident from lines 37-40, and from lines 46 and 57 
respectively. — Four epic passages appear (see charac i, p. 1 10) : namely, (i) 
lines 7-10; (2) line 28; (3) Unes 31-33, citing an exploit of Woden; (4) lines 
37'~40i probably a Christian inteipdation. — The nine plants are mentioned 
in the following order: (i) mucgivyrtf lines 1-6; (2) wegbrSde, lines 7-13; (3) 
slime f lines 14-20; (4) dUorUiVe, Unes 21-22; ($) nuegtfe, Unes 23-26; (6) 
wergtilu^ lines 27-29; (7) appd, lines 31-35; (8) file and (9) finul, both lines 
36-4a They are again enumerated (lines 62-63) in the order (i) mucgwyri, 
(2) wegbrdde, (3) lombes cyrse, (4) dUorWe, (5) nutgeVe, (6) netele, (7) wudusHr- 
<eppd, (8) fiUe, (9) finid. The second order agrees with the first except in 
Nos. 3 and 6. Snme and wergulu in the first list are lombes cyrse and netele 
respectively in the second. Stime and wergulu are not elsewhere found: they 
may be by-names or poetic names of lombescyrse and netele (cf. Una, Une 3, a 
bv-name of mucgwyrt), or merely older names of the same plants, obsolete or 
obsolescent when the prose passage (Unes 62-70) was written. (But cf. 
wergulu, in note to line 27.) Other Edd. arrange as foUows: — 
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w. 



H. AMD BlADIXr 



I* wtMCfwyft 
a. wtifirid§ 

"blind nettle" 

wvpdm 

fmdS 



(r-13). 
(u-17)' 
(i8-9o). 
(ai-sa). 

(»r-3S)- 

(3^-40). 





LImm. 




WMCfwyft 


(I-Q- 


mmegmyri 


wf/ftrMf 


(7-13)- 


wejjbHtd^ 


^Im# 


04-IS)- 


dbm 


HU* 


(i6-ao). 


hUmOH 


atkMB9 


(ai-aa). 


mmg99 


mmi99 


(»3-««)- ' 


wirgmlu 


wtrgmlu 


(«7-^)- 


mppd 




(3^-40). 





(7-«3). 
('♦-X7)- 
(iS-aa). 
(aj-iQ. 
(«7-«9)- 
(3I-3S)* 

(36-40). 



For .lines 4i'44» see note to line 41. — C. and W. both <»nit mppd from their 
listSy and have an arrangement different from that in the prose enumeration 
(lines 6^-64). C. (iii, 35, note a) makes lines ai-aa refer to ''blind nettle," 
despite the fact that line ai dearly states ditarUffe. W. (i, 3ai> note to 18) say% 
** C. has only eight herbs," and himsdf makes stiSe (line 16) the name of an- 
other herb. I have substantially the same arrangement as Hoops and Bradlqft 
but prefer to ascribe lines 18-20 to sifme, because the expression Aim UHfan tfe, 
etc., in line ao^ concludes the description ot two other herbs, — viz., we^M$ 
Bndmucgwyrtf — and because the first line in the passage abouteach herb 
(except apple) will then contain the name <rf the herb. If the ''apple "passage 
began with a line naming the I4>ple, this line would come where line 30 now 
stands. It is probable that such a line existed and was lost, not only because 
the apple alone, erf all the nine herbs, is not directly introduced, but because 
line 30 is palpably out <rf place. — For a survival in nxxlem Cjerman folk4ore^ 
of superstitions connected with nine herbs, see WG. 351. 

a. — RegenmtUe^ like Alarforda^ line a4, is the name of a place. The 
translators have : C, pritne telling ; Ox>k and Tinker, great prod^maHon ; H., 
solemn prodamaiion. Bradley says **Ragnm(dd occurs as a Northumbrian 
female personal name. This ^>elling (pointing to an umlaut e) suggests that 
meld may be a metathetic derivative of mattd. If so, the compound would 
be qmonymous with the Old Norse reginfiing^ which is found (apparently as 
a mythic place-name) in the Hdgakviffa.** 

4. — This line is repeated in line 4a. The meaning is probably "You wiO 
avail against three and thirty evil spirits." The multiples of ix up to xoo were 
continually used by Teutonic and Hmdu sorcerers (see Kuhn in Z/uS. xiii, 
xa8 ff .). The number 33 was an espedal favorite in Sanskrit writings : the gods 
number 33 (see RV. i, 34>ii); other instances in the Rig-Veda^ ct the men* 
tion of 33 in connection with charm-practices, are: RV, i, 45, a; iii, 6, 9; viii, 
aS, X ; XXX, a; xxxv, 3; jooix, 9. 

6. — The Une reciurs twice: 13 and ao. In lines 6 and ao the MS. reading b 
/d IdMn, C. takes JarA as plural ; but this word and fereA (Une ao) are plainly 
singular. One might accept W.'s explanation that M UtM^ is accusative sin- 
gular feminine, but line 13 has A(tm. More plausible is Hoops* (56) suggestion 
Siat the m in lines 6 and ao was omitted from >difi IdMfh whidi mij^t be 
masculine or neuter. Cf. also Adm Idfian^ A 14, line 37. 

8. — Eastan openo. Cf. line 6a. 

9. — Curran. Preterite of ceorran. 

10. — Bryoiedan < hreodian. 

X4. — 5/lme or siHne. The MS. fa not dear. 
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21. — The passage about the betony b quite unintelligible. 

25. — Feorh. The life of any sufferer for whose benefit the herbs are culled. 

27. — Wergulu. As stated above, the word is probably synonymous with 
netele: the dictionary meaning, ''crab-apple/' derived from Cockayne, is 
therefore wrong. Bradley believes Toller to be right in regarding wergidu as 
the feminine Zi an adjective which appears in the derivative wargolnys 
(^maledictio")* Thb etymology gives some basis to the meaning "nettle.'* 

3a — Ongan. Bradley suggests that onge or cnga is equivalent to ON. 
aif^j ("sprout, shoot"). 

31, — Cf. the Woden episode (lines 31-33) with — j 

\f"^ "To fight the serpent, Odin's son goes forth, 
Yy^ And in his wrath Midgard's protector sUyB." 

Vfluspi, 55 and 56. 

Reptiles were frequently credited with producing poisons. According to Sal. 
and Sai, 421 ff., all poisons originally sprang from the bodies of twenty-five 
serpents whom the bold seafarer, weaUende WulJ, slew at the cost of hb own 
life. 

34. — Nddran HUor. The MS. and the Edd. readings are very unsatis- 
factory. H. and Bradley both translate, ''Apple and poison brought about 
that she [the adder] nevermore would enter house.'' This makes no sense, 
while the substitution of nddran for (Utor gives a reading in accordance with 
the context. Lines 31-35 comprise the "apple" passage; lines 31-33 form 
the epic introduction about Woden, and the serpent which has slain a man; 
next would come line 34, " There the apple put an end to the serpent's poison." 

3$. — pea hiOf etc. W. assumes a gap between lines 34 and 35, because 
" too can refer neither to appd nor to HUor.** Hio of course refers to nddran 
(line 33) in the MS. reading. 

37. — For lines 37-40, see p. 154. 

38. — Hongode {^hangode on rdde). Cf. Ad Ad CrUtihangode on rdde 
(£lfric. Homilies, ii, .340, 22). 

41. — Hio cannot refer to fiUe and finule. Lines 41-44 may bdong to the 
wcrgulu or to the appel passage. 

43. — W. reads, witf fiondes hond and witf Acts fdgan hand in one line, and 
wi9 frca begde in the second half of the next line. Here fdgan b inserted by 
W., who also assumes the first half of the second line to be mbsing. Brad- 
ley suggested the omisdon of the second witf Aas hand, and the change of the 
obscure frea begde into fdr-bregdCf a compound formed in analogy with 
fdr-searo, etc. 

44. — Minra. C, mlnra^ "my;" H., mtifra— "little;" Bradley, mdnra^ 
"wicked." B.'s emendation b scarcely necessary, dnce min (—"vile") will 
fit the context 

45. — Wtddorgejhgenum^**spints fled from {^ory;" that is, evil spirits or 
disease-demons. 

47. — Runlan. One would expect the name of a coloc Cook and Tinker 
tractate "gray," but the reason b not apparent 

48. — Wid^n dtire appears again to compile line $1. 

52. — W^yrm^eJfeM-" illness caused by worms." WaUrgMdd'^'^WBXet' 
pustule." 

53. — />(?f»^eWM-" prickly sore." The AysgMdd ot the MS. probably 
arose from confusing Aystdgehldd with the f oUowing ysgMdd. 
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55. — W. and H. both attribute to acckknt the omisaoQ of * 80^ bom 
the enumeration; but it b to be noted that the six ''bUsten," plus the three 
infections from east, nc»rth, and west, make nine, conesponcfing to the nine 
onflygnum of line 45. The six "Uisteis,'' too, must have been regarded as 
of contagious origin, if onfygnuM is correctly translated "infectious dis- 



57. — Crisif etc See p. i54. ' 

S&. — Ic 6na^ etc (lines 58-61). See charac 5, p. 117. Supply ''of it" 

(that is, ''of the running water'O after MlMoMa9. H. siqq)Ues'' of me,*" which 

is also possible. 
65, — Ci>r-''dirt, filth;" but the context requires "juice." 
68. — Ha, etc AceraxK»iialdirectx>ntotheexoicist(seecharac6,p. 1x7). 

B$ 

MS. — Regius la D xv3, p. 195 a. 

Editions. — G. ii, 1193; C ii, 350; L. 107. 

Translations. — C. ii, 351; Bro<4Le, 138. 

i4iMi/ynj. — See analysis (rfB Charms, p. 128. — There are two alliterative 
formulas: (i) lines 8-13, (s) lines 14-15. Both formulas are characterized 
by alliterative pairs: ne burnon^ no bursion; nojundian nejeologan ; etc (cf. 
Eberroann, 53; A 15 and A x6). 

5. — Fdterre^ld tenm^tord-geaOa. Cf. C. iii, 7a: ^fdtorran sad, koA is, 
eortfgeaOan.** 
' 6. — Dd, etc See Christian tagi to Heathen q>dls (p. 154)* 

8. — The passage, lines 8-13, exemplifies charac 5 (see p. 117). — Awrdi 
(from dwrtffan) —"to wreathe around." Healing amulets are wreathed 
around the wounds. Perhaps the sores are merdy circumscribed with lineSi 
a common method ct expdling disease-fiends (see p. lax). — Beadmor^tda 
—"fighting wreaths;" hence "amulets.'' 

12. — Hdkwitge (-OHG. hoOawdc, heilwage) -"water drawn from a 
running stream in a holy season, before sunrise, in solenm silence." See 
Grimm, ii, 485 ff., and cf. charac 10^ pp. xao, xax. 

13. — NeaceAifttc The line b obscure. The sea, like running water, was 
regarded as a purifying agent The meaning may then be, "If the sufferer 
keep the sacred q>ring-water, he will be as safe fnm disease-demons as is the 
land in the sea." For the simile, see p. laa 

14. — EorAe >a, etc An invocation to the earth spirit to crush the water- 
df (see charac a, p. xia, and cf . A 4, line 4). 

B6 

MS. — Hariey 585, p. 186 a. 

EdUions. — C. iii, 68; L. X49. 

Translation. — C. iii, 69. 

A nalysis. — See analysb ot Group B, p. i a8. — The two formulas, lines x-8 
and lines 11-13, are really jin^e charms (see Group A, II (a), p. xa4). The 
first jingle lines (1-8) b almost identical with the formula in A 8. By com^ 
paring Uskt 7 in B 6 with line 9 in A 8, we shall get some idea of the process by 
which intelligible An^o-Saxon was, through transcription or transmission, 
turned^ into gibberish. Of the phrase (el Adm droro, etc., in A 8, nothing re* 
mains in B 6 but the two words droro uhie. with meanindeas context : diAgedoJf ^ j ^ 
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(A 8, Une 9) is obviously a compound, one of whose elements is the dclg$ 
(<M^—'' wound '0 which we find in B 6, line 7* 
& — i400{fiia;k a. B 5, note to line 6. 

B7 

MS. — Rq^us la D xvii, p. 43 a. 

EdUions. — C. ii, iia; L. 35. 

TranslaHons. — C. ii, 113; Eng. Med. 123, 

Analysis, -r- See analysb of B charms, p. 128. — The formula, lines 5-9, is 
plainly a rhythmical one of the jingle type (Group A, II (a), p. 124). Line 8 
is found dightly varied in BB 4. Cf. also A 17. 

1. — jEOmum Jt£^— *' the bubonic plague," according to Eng. Med. 123. 

2. — Anes blios. The color ct an animal was an important consideration 
in Teutonic superstitious rites. Animals soldy of one color were in great de- 
mand, and white and red were the favorite colors (see Grimm, i, 44). In two 
other AS. charms, BB 4 and E x, the ceremonial calls for a cow of one color. 
A similar direction is found in other AS. remedies (see, for example, Rezept e, 
in A. Napier, "AUenglische Miscellen '' [Archiv^ Ixjodv, 326]). See also p. 122. 

3. — iMania. See interpolation of Christian formulas {jpp. 140 ff.)/ 

Cx 

MS. — Repus 12 D xvii, p. 28 b. 

Editions. — C ii, 76; L. 24. 

Translations. — C. ii, 77; Eng. Med. X34- 

Analysis. — See analysis <rf C charms, p. X29. Laws 10 and 11, p. 141, 
are against transference of disease. — A very similar charm b CC 2 (see 
translation on p. 131). 

Blcece. Eng. Med. (134, note i) has, '' Ekzce was some kind of skin disease. 
It is rendered in one ^ossary vitiligo^ but it is also regarded as equivalent 
to lepra in the old sense, that is, the modem psoriasis.** 

6. — For the superstitions connected with silence, nmning water, and spit- 
ting, see charac xo, pp. 120 ff. 

Ct 

MS. — Regius 12 D xvii, p. xis b. 

Editions. — C ii, 318; L. 97. 

Translation. — C. ii, 319. 

Analysis. — See analysis of Group C, p. 131, and also p. 129. 

X. — pUfttc See charac. 6, p. 117. — T^wrfwi/rf (— modem En^ish weevil). 
Giimm (ii, 576) finds traces of a beetle-worship among the Teutons. Among 
the Scandinavians it was believed that the man who found a dung-beetle 
helpless on its back, atoned for seven sms if he set it on its feet 

C3 

MS. — Harley 585, p. X74 h. 
Editions. — C. iii, 52; L. X44- 
Translations. — C. iii, 53; Eng. Med. X3S. 
Analysis. — See Group C, p. X3X. 

2. — Ill.^priwa. Cf. A X3, lines 40, 43, and 82; also A 23, line $• Cand 
L. supply s0nm and dagum, respectively, after ///•* 

4. — For the formula, lines 3-^, see pp. xsx ff.; and p. xS2, note x. 
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MS. — Regius xa D xvii, p. 53 b. 

EdiHons. — C. ii, 14^; L. 43. 

TranslaHon. — C. ii, 143* 

Analysis. — See Group Q p. 131 ; and see chanc 6, p. 1x7. A countexpart 
of this charm is CC a, translated on p. i3X. 

X. — Hunta. Spiders were akin to dwarb, hence the scarification axound 
the wound to exclude demoniac influence (see StallybrasSi X497). 

$• — YnAiUan. See charac xo, p. xax. 

6. — SwlgetuU. Seep. xax. 

MS. — Redus xa D zvU, p. xxx b. 

EdiHons. — C.^ 306; h. 94. 

TranslaHon. — C ii. 307. 

Analysis. — See Group C, p. xjt. — The remedy involves the transference 
of the disease from the patient's eyes to the eyes of the crab. To make the 
transference effective, it was believed necessary to 1^ the mutilated animal go 
alive. — Animals' eyes were frequently used to cure eye-diseases. In CC x, a 
wolfs eye is prescribed as an amulet; similarly, in Cockajrne, i, 370, 10, a 
dog's eye. So the powdered teeth ci a dog are niized in a drink for toothache 
(see Cockayne, i, 37a xx). This association of ideas between a remedial 
object and the seat or nature ci the disease was known throughout the middle 
ages as the '^ doctrine ot signatures," and resulted in the prescription, for 
example, of euphrasy (—*' Sebright," there is the likeness of an ^e in the 
flower) for diseases ik the eye, and of ** Jew's-ear " (a plant slightly resonUing 
a human ear) for diseases of the ear. See also K. Weinhdd, Bin Hock- 
deuischer Augensegen in einer Hs. des i2ten JahrhundcrtSf in ZfVk. zi, 79^a 
and aa6, 

Dx 

MS. — Regius xa D xvii, p. sa b, 

EdiHons. — C. H, X40; L. 4a. 

TranslaHon. — C. ii, X4x. 

Analysis. — An analysb of the D charms is found on p. X35. 

i.—Rido. Literally, ^if an incubus ride a man." The Low-German 
peasant says of the demon, He helm reden ^he has ridden me"); the High- 
German says, dich Ml gerilen der mar (''the incubus has ridden you") (see 
Meyer, X3a). The nightmare-fiend was believed literally to ''ride" human 
beings and animals until they were exhausted, and even until they were dead 
(see Meyer, xaS ff.). The OHG. spdl contra rehin is for an equine sickness 
caused by incubi (see Denkm. ii, 30a). Sometimes witches in the form of 
succubae were thought to "ride" men (see eariy Scandinavian laws against 
such practices, Hermann 73 and 567). So C. translates D x: ''If a mare or 
hag ride a man." 

a. — Ricels. Incense was of Christian origin (see Grimm, i, 47; and cf. the 
introducing of Christian ritual, pp. X48 ff.). 

Da 
MS. — Regius xa D xvii, p. 39 b, 
EdUions. — C. ii, X04; L. 3a. 
Translations. — C. ii, xos; Eng. Med. 132. 
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Analysis. — Perhaps the remedy includes a belief in the transference ci the 
disease to the tusk (see Group C, pp. 129 ff.). 
I. — Cucum. See note to C 5. 

I>3 

MS. — Regius 12 D xvii, p. 122 b. 

Editions. — C. ii, 342; L. I04« 

Translation. — C. ii, 343. 

Analysis. — See Group D, p. 135. — Other charms for the same trouble 
are D 4 and A 24. 

!• — Wyrt. For the magic properties of herbs, see pp. 132 ff. 

3. — Diojol. On the Devil in diarm remedies, see Group E, pp. 136 ff. — 
Inne ne iUe. CI. sio diah gehwoAer gskas mannes sOwle ge his Ikhoman^ in 
DD 15. 

D4 

MS. — Repus 12 D xvii, p. nx b. 

Eif^umf. — C. ii, 306; L. 94. 

Translation. — C. ii, 307. 

Analysis. — See analysis of D charms, p. 135. — Stones from the stomac 
of yoimg swallows are recommended as amulets in a Latin charm which 
PUny (xi, 79) says is derived from the Magi. In Evangeline, lines 136-139, 
^the wondrous stone'' found in swallows' nests is mentioned. — Another 
headache charm (EE 18) is based on a sympathetic cure : the ashes of a dog's 
burnt head are made into a salve. See the amulet cure (herbs tied with red 
thread) for headache, in Cockayne, ii, 307. 

5. — Nihtgengan. These were the dreisuled night-demons or incubi (cf . 
DD 15 and EE 8). 

6. — Wyrt'forbore. See "knots," Group E, p. 138; and cf. E 10, BB 13, 
and law No. 26, p. 142. — Yflum gealdorcrttftum ; such as, for example, 
that mentioned in Hfuantfi, i$o. 

D$ 

lf5. — Repus 12 D xvii, p. 108 a. 

Erfftkww. — C. ii, 296; L. 9a 

Translation. — C. ii, 297. 

Analysis. — For analysis of Group D, see p. 135. — For superstitious uses 
of stones, see Group D, p. 134. Jet is prescribe in a drink against an elf 
(see E 14); and Bjeda OBook I, i) says, "Jet which b black and sparkling, 
and when heated, drives away serpents" (cf. the eighth virtue in D $)• 
. la — Stdn on witan, as in E 14, line 2. 

D6 

MS. — RegiuB 12 D xvii, p. 20 a. 

Editions. — C. ii, 54; L. 17. 

Translation. — C. ii, 55. 

Analysis. — The formula, lines 3-6, is gibberish (see charac. 3, pp. 1 14 ff.), 
and is really a jingle spell (cf. Group A, II (a), p. 124). As we have seen, the 
symbols composing the jinj^es were often carelessly transposed (cf . note to 
B 6). The following conjectural rearrangement of lines 3-6 will serve to 
show the likeness between the formula and the jinj^e charms: -^ 
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ftrgretm f oIa itniu 
j taftoa tiia enopbth 



hatha htd morfim 



won ypflth WCOfB 
fit dOlldi WCOCB 

mio cioQ BICI10 

The same fonnuU b found in AA 17, andher cbann for ftfanrhing blood. 

T>7 
MS. — Cotton Caligula A zr, p. 136 h. 
EdiHon. — C.W, 99a 
TranslaH&n. — C. iiiy 291. 

Analysis. -^Stt Group D, p. 135. — For the fcmnula, lines 4-1X9 see 
charac. 3, pp. 114 ff*; and gibberish spdls, Group A, 11 (i), p. zs;. 

DS 

lf5. — Ref^us la D zvii, p. 59 b. 

£df»<mf. — CO, X38;L.49. 

TranslaHons. — C. ii, 139; Bng. Med. 109. 

Even among the ancient Germans^ women played an important part in 
exorcism and sorcery (see Gum. 389 ff. ; Meyer, 306 and 309; GrdgaUff 6 ff.); 
and A s, line 17, plainly indicates a wtctrtSB. £E 95 b also ^'against a 
sorceress.'' See, moreover, laws s, 4, 11, 17, and ax (pp. X40 ff.). 

3. — For the formula, see charac. 3, p. xia; also p. xa4» xiote 6. The last 
symbol probably stands in part for Vercmica, and is intuided to invoke the 
miraculous portrait of Christ on that saint's handkerchief (see type xo» 
p. xsS). 

D9 

if 5. — Repus xa D xvii, p. S3 ^ 

Editions. — C. ii, X40; L. 43. 

Translation. — C. ii, X4X. 

Analysis. — See analysis oi D charms, p. 135. — Cf. the charm with A 18 
and with EE 3x, both for the same iUneas. 

X. — The formula is the same as that in A x8, line xs (see note to that line). 

a. — Swlgende. Seep. xax. — 

3. — Winstran. See charac 7, p. xi8. 

5. — BPONIC: a. note to D 8, line 4. —HAMMANyoRL. See charac 
3 (J), p. XX4. 

D xo 
MS. — Hariey 585, p. X83 b. 
Editions. — C. iii, 66; L. X49. 
Translation. — C. iil, 67. 
Analysis. — See Group. D, p. 135. 

1. — Pistol. For ceUstial idiers, see p. X53, note 6; also AA 13. 
a. — BdcjeOe. See p. X3S. 

$. — For the formula, lines 5-xx, see charac 3, pp. 1x4 ff. 
j. — Bcronice. Cf. note to line 5 in D 9. 
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la — Miserere^ etc. See charms with CHiristian appendages, first group, 
P- '54. 

Dii 

MS. — Cotton Vitdlius E xviS, p. 13 b. 

Edition. — C. i, 395. 

TranslaHan. — C. i, 395. * 

Analysis. — For the significance of the circle, see charac. 3 (g), p. 115. — 
See, further, the discussion on geometrical figures; see also charac. 3 (g), 
p. IIS, <^d cf. p. 13s. 

i. — ColumdUe. Cf. "carried to Colme-kiU" {Macbeih, H, iv, 33). CU 
or ilTif is a cell ColumciU or Cclme-kil is the c«S or Chapd of St Columba 
on the Island of lona. The island was inhabited by Druids prior to A. d. 563, 
when Colum MTdim MTergus, afterwards called St. Columba, landed and 
preached Christianity. See Fumess (Variorum ed.), note to the line in Mac^ 
betk, dted above. 

D IS 

MS. — Cotton Vitdlius E xyiii, p. 13 b. 

EdiHon. — a, 396. 

Translation. — C. i, 396. 

For a discussion of the geometrical diagram, see p. 135, and charac 3 
te)iP- "S- 

Ei 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 185 a. 

EdUions. — K. i, sa8; C. iii, 66; W. i, 326. 

Translations. — K. i, 529; C. iii, 67. 

Analysis. — The charm consists of a series of five superstitious rituals, 
any or all of which are to be observed by a woman who wishes to remedy de- 
layed parturition. Each of the superstitious directions indudes the redtal of 
certain incantatory phrases (lines 4-6, 9-11, 15, 19-20, and 26^8). The 
fourth ceremonial (lines 12-15) b the only Christian one, and looks like a 
later interpolation. — For directions to patients, see charac. 6, p. 117; and 
for anal3rsis of E charms, pp. 138 ff. — Charms for producing confinement are 
mentioned in Sigrdrijumfi^ 9. Other Old English charms for producing 
speedy childbirth are A A 9, DD 9 (see " herbs,'' p. 132), DD 14 (see narrative 
cluuins, p. 157), and DD 18 (see p. 132). 

2. — Birgenne. For the influence of the dead in charm practices, see charac 
10, p. 123; cf. also the remedy in EE 17. 

17. — CUdes gebyrgene. The fourth ceremonial (lines 16-20) contains the 
same magic rite as the first (lines 1-6), only here we have the additional idea 
of transferring the activities of the disease-demon. 

17. — Wrf < wrioh. The form was probably fvfifc, and was altered by the 
scribe. 

21. — Jnes blios. See note to B 7, line 2. 

23. — For ''running water," see charac. 10^ p. i*!2i; and for spitting as a 
chann practice, see p. 122. 

26. — Gehwir (i instead ot 3). See Sievers, 321, Anm. 9. — Lines 30-32 
ait obscure. 
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MS. — Ref^us 19 D xyH, p. 106 t. 

EdUions. — C.ii,29o;h.SS. 

Translation. — C li, 291. 

Analysis. — The cure b to be effected by expelling the df and his shots 
with violent measures (see charac. 4f PP- "S '•! <^ analysis of E diarms, 
p. 138). — Cf. AA 7, DD 10, DD la, and E£ 27, for the same aibnent The 
remedy in EE 27 is practically the same as in this charoL 

2. — Pealo. Cf. p, 122, 

6. — Swlgende. Cf. p. 121. 

if5. — Regius 12 D zvii, p. 120 a. 

EdiHons. — C ii, 334; L. X02. 

Translations. — C ii, 335; Eng. Med. 137. 

Analysis. — For analyds, see pp. 138 ff. For expulsi<m of demons in lunacy, 
see charac. 4, p. 115. — Other charm remedies in which fiends are exorcised 
by violence are EE 13, EE 22, and EE 26. 

2. — Swing mid. Q. the LdftnsmU (Mannhardt, 272)9 a blow from which 
shidds domestic animals from fatal sicknesses for a year. 

B4 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 178 a. 
EdiHons. — C. iii, 56; L. 145. 
Translation. — C. iii, 57. 

The demons of pestilence are driven away with smd^e (see charac 4, 
pp. IIS ff)- 
4. — RUds. Added to sanctify the process (see p. 154). 

B$ 

MSS. — Cotton Vitdlius C. iii (-V in textual notes), p. 27 b; Bodley 
Hatton 76 (-B); Harley 585 (-B0. 

Edition. — C. 1,11^ 

Translation. — C. i, 115. 

Analysis. — Cf. note to E 4; and see analjrsis 61 E charms, p. 138. like 
E 4 and E 5 are EE 4, EE 7, EE 9, EE 13, and EE 14. 

B6 

MS. — Harley 585, p. 164 b. ^ 

EdiHons. — C. in, 38; L. 138. 

TranslaHon. — C. iii, 39. 

See p. 138. For the use ot mystic letters, see charac 3 (/), p. ixs» tnd 
cf. Wuttke, \ 243. Concerning the nature of the disease for whidi this 
remedy is intended, see notes to charm As.' 

3. — Macutus^ Victorid. St. Machutus and St. Victoricus were Irish saints 
of the sixth centuxy/ 

MS. — Oxford St John's 17. 
EdiHon. — C. i, 394. 
TranslaHon. — C. i, 394, 

For the written formula, see charac. 3 ((I), p. 114. Cf. EE 5, where crosses 
on tongue, head, and breast are prescribed. Cf. also with D 6. . . j 
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£S 

MS. — Ucffus 19 D xvii, p. laj a. 

EdiHons. — C. H, 344; L. 10$. 

Translation. — C. fl, 345* 

Analysis. — See analysis erf E charms, pp. 138 ff. — Magic salves as agents 
of expulsion are recommended in charms £E S, £E 16, EE 17, EE xS, EE 199 
EE 20, EE aSy and EE'a9. 

X. — pUmmannumftic. Refers to the incubus m3rth (cf. Dx, note to line i). 

7. — The throwing of the herbs into running water doubtless symbolized 
the desired carrying-away of the disease or of the disease-demon expelled by 
the magic salve. 

xa — Kicdsa and slna. A sanctifying formula (see pp. 15X ff.). 

E9 

MS. — Regius 12 D xvii, p. 43 &• * 

Editions. — C. ii, 1x4; L. 35. 

Translations. — C. ii, xis; Eng. Med. XS3. 
. a. — Faul, Seecharac.3(J),p. XX4. Pliny(xxviii, 5) has a charm for driv- 
ing away scorpions, in which one word, d$io, constitutes the formula. 

3. — Neorxnawonga. Cf. ^sanctification by contact'' (pp. x5a ff.). 

B xo 
MS. — Regius xa D xvii, p. 43 b. 
Editions. — C. ii, xx4; L. 35. 
Translation^— C. ii, xxs. 

For charm practices connected with sexual constriction, see p. X38. The 
same malady is mentioned in D 4 and in BB X3. 
a. — Hdligwater. An appended sanctifying word (see p. X54). 

Exx ' 

MSS. — Cotton \^tdlius C iii, (- V m textual notes), p. 46 a; Bodley Hat- 
ton 76 (- B); Harley 6as8 b (-0). 

Edition. — 0,364. 

Translations. — C. i, 365; Brooke, X38. 

For exorcism erf demons with nauseating foods, see charac 4, p. 1x5; and 
p. X39. — Cf. A a and E 6, both ''agabst a dwarf.'' 

X. — post. The same excrement, worked into a drink, will cure a ''q>ecter« 
haunted" man (see Cockayne, i, 365, X4). 

E xa 

MS. — Rej^us xa D xvii, p. xaa b.- 

Editions. — C.% 342; h. 104. 

Translations. — C. H, 343; Eng. Med. X37. 

Wijgemadla is translated in the dictionaries as '^ woman's talk;" but it is 
plain that something like "bewitchment" or "speQ" is meant (see laws a 
and X7, pp. X40 ff). — Eating swallow-nestlings produces miraculous results 
in EE a4. 

Ex3 

MS. — Hailey 585, p. X89 a. 

Editions. — K. i, 530; C. iii, 74; L. xja. 

Translations. — C. iii, 75} Eng. Med. xx8. 
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Analysis. — See analjrsis of E chinns, p. ijS. — The core it to be effected 
bj running water (see dune zo^ p. lai). 
$. — Cfida»^ etc Ct ^'subetitutioii of church formulis" (pp. 147 ff.). 

B14 

If 5. — Regius la D zrS, p. Z07 b. 

£<fj^i<mi. — C ii, 996; L. 89. 

Translation. — C ii, 297. 

For dves and their inOiience, see Groiq^ E» p. 137. 

1. — UncHAum sidsan. Ct. ypm leaUarcrm^usn (jy ^^syt S^. Evidendy 
bewitchment by mischief-working sorcerers is meant (see p. 138). Ten other 
remedies in which a thaumaturgic drink b prescribed are EE z, EE a, EE 6, 
EE lOy EE iiyEEiayEEi5yEE3i»EE35,andEE39. In contrast to EZ49 
these charms are all distincd j Christian in form, and most of the potions ha^e 
hdy water as an ingredient . 

u — RUdses. SeenotetoES, line 15. — Gdifsto. Cf. D 5. 
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BALLADS AND SONGS OF WESTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

BY LOUISE RAND BASCOM 

The process of coUectiDg the songs common to the mountain section 
of western North Carolina is a difficult one, for the mountaineers sus- 
piciously evade direct questions^ and vanish entirely if too closely 
pressed. Hence the collector must necessarily be content with the 
scraps which he overhears in passing a cabin, unless he is so f ortimate as 
to be acquainted with the different clans, or so lucky as to be able to 
attend one of those interesting celebrations known as Fiddlers' Con- 
ventions. 

The convention b essentially an affair of the people, and b usually 
held in a stuffy little schoolhouse, lighted by one or two evU-smelling 
lamps, and provided with a rude, temporary stage. On thb the fifteen 
fiddlers and ''foUerers of banjo pickin''' sit, their coats and hats hung 
conveniendyon pegs above their heads, their faces inscrutable. To all 
appearances they do not care to whom the prize b awarded, for the 
winner will imdoubtedly treat. Also, they are not bothered by the note- 
taking of zealous judges, as these gendemen are not appointed until after 
each contestant has finished hb allotted ''three pieces.'' 

To one unused to the mountain tunes, the business of selecting the 
best player would be not unlike telling which snail had eaten the rhodo- 
dendron leaf, for execution and technique differ little with the individual 
performers, and the time, no matter what it may be called, always 
sounds the same. It b composed of practically two bars which are 
repeated over and over and over again until the fiddler or banjo picker, 
as the case may be, stops abruptiy from sheer fatigue. The first effect 
b like one of the strange tom-tidi-tom noises heard on a midway, but 
after a few unprejudiced moments of attention, melody, stirring, full of 
pathos, rich mth suggestion, emerges from the monotonous din. Strangely 
enough, no matter how sad the words and music may be, they are always 
rendered as rapidly as b compatible with the skill of the mu^cian, and 
without inflection. The tunes are played at all of the dances, whistied 
and sung by the men and boys everywhere. The mountaineer who can- * 
not draw music from the violin, the banjo, or the 'Trench harp," b 
probably non-existent, and not infrequentiy one may see a gaunt idler 
squatting by the roadside, picking the banjo, and at the same time 
working the " French harp," held in place by a wire around the player's 
neck. The fiddle b always a battered heirloom ; the banjo b home-made, 
and very cleverly fashioned, too, with its drum-head of cat's hide, its 
wooden parts of hickory (there are no frets). The " French harp " b such 
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as can be purchased at the nearest generd merchandise store for five, te^ 
fifteen, or twenty-five cents, according to the affluence of the bujrer. 
Mention must also be made of ** the fellers that han'l the bones.'' These 
instruments are long, slightly curved sticks of locust-wood, and they 
excel any castanets which can be bought The ability to manipulate 
themisundoubtedly an art practised only by a few, who are looked upon 
as rarely accomplished. The women are also endowed with musical 
talent; but they r^ard it as the men's prerogative, and rarely touch an 
instrument when their husbands or sons are present The author has 
known a certain woman for a dozen years or more, and never dreamed 
that she could handle a bow till, upon one occa^cm, when much was said 
in admiration of her son's skill, she mentioned casually that she had n't 
'^knowed the time" when she could n't fiddle. 

The tunes are very old. One fiddler, aged ninety-four, states that he 
is playing his great-grandfather's "pieces." They undoubtedly origi- 
nated in the mountains^ but it is difficidt to come toany dedsion in regard 
to the words, though it is probable that they also have their origin there. 
Certainly <'0n the Banks of the Wabash," ''Just One Girl," and other 
so-caUed popular airs^ never reach the mountains, though upon occasion 
the old tunes will reappear embellished with someomate title bequeathed 
by a pasdng stranger. As few members of even the new generation can 
read, it is obvious that the memory is made to retain the sound of the 
spoken words. Thus, in true ballad style, each man renders the same 
song somewhat differently, and often the same man cannot repeat the 
same song twice in the same way. The mountaineers object to having it 
thought that the songs are in any way connected with oral tradition. One 
woman, for example, made this remark: ''You kin git 'em all in a book 
we've got that's got 'Nellie Grey,' 'Mollie Darling,' an' all them old 
songs in hit; " but the book was not forthcoming upon request, and as 
the woman who ventured this remark belongs to the lowest class of 
mountaineers and cannot read, it is probable that she has never pos- 
sessed such a book. Other illiterate mountaineers delight in taUdng of 
the "ref rence books in their trunks." They certainly own no trunks^ 
and probably the daily papers pasted on the walls ta keep out the cold 
are the nearest things they own to "ref rence books," and these, of course, 
have been given them. Still, an alluaon to "Mollie Darling" and 
" Nellie Grey," known quantities, as it were, b not to be despised. How- 
ever, the tunes bearing these names have no resemblance to the original 
ones; and it is not likely that the words correspond either, though the 
author has never been so fortimate as to have heard them, i^ indeed, 
they are sung. Very few mountaineers, familiar with many tunes, know 
the words to more than one ballad, and then they always state that they 
do not know it all. This f luther complicates the work of collecting, t<x a 
score of those persons who happen to be approached may not know th^ole 
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words of the song defied. It seems difficult for them to remember the 
words^ although they hear them sung repeatedly. When the ballads are 
sung, they are rendered in an indescribably high, piercing, nasal head 
tone, which carries remarkably well, and which gathers unto itself a 
weirdness that compels the blood to jump in the veins. 

Some of the songs are coarse, conadered entertaining, no doubt; but 
they are chiefly romantic or heroic in character, and, like the lovers' 
laments, here quoted in the vernacular, have as many verdons as there 
are angers. 

Kimr KiiMs 



1. Take me home, take me home, take me home. 

Take me home, take me home, take me home. 
When the moon shines bright, and the stars give light. 
Take me home, take me home, take me home. 

2. " Oh, who will shoe your little feet, 

Oh, who will £^ove your little hand. 
Oh, who will kiss your sweet rosy ch^k. 
When I'm gone to that far-distant land?'' 

3. "Oh, Popperll shoe my litde feet. 

And Mommer'U glove my litde hand, 
And you shall kiss my sweet, rosy cheek. 
When you come frrai that far-distant land.^ 

4. " Oh, I cant stay hyar by myself, 

Oh, I can't stay hyar by mysdf, 
I'll weep like a ndller, an' I'll mourn like a dove. 
Oh, I can't stay hyar by myself. 

5. ""UlwasaUtdefish 

I would swim to the bottom of flie sea. 
And thar I'd sing my sad little song, 
Oh, I can't stay hyar by mysdf. 

''Oh, I can't stay hyar by mysdf, etc 

6. ''If I was a sparrer bird, 

I would fly to the tq> of a tree^ 
And thar I'd sing my sad little song,' 
• Oh, I can't stay hyar by mysdf. 

" Oh, I can't stay hyar by myself, etc 

* Thh stanza and tiie preceding wiU be recognized as belonging lo "TheiLass of 
Roch Royal " (Child, No. 76). igi ized by V^OOg IC 
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7. ^Yonder sets a turde-dore^ ' ' ' . 

A-boppin' fiom vine to Tine, 
He's a mournin' fur his own true love^ 
An' wbj not me fur mine?'' 

8. ''I'm a goin' ter the top of that nigh pine, . 

I'm a goin' ter the top of that nigh pine, 
An' ef I fall 'thout breakin' my nedk, 
Youli know who I love the best" 

KITTY KLINS 

B 

1. Take me bcMne to my Mommer, Kitty Klin^ 

Take me home to my Mommer, Kitty Kline, 
When the stars shine bright, and the moon gives light, 
Take me hotat to my Mommer, Kitty Kline. 

2. Take me home to my Mommer, Kitty Klin^ 

Take me hatne to my Mommer, Kitty Kline, 
With my head upon your breast like a birdie in its nest, . 
Take me home to my Mommer, Kitty Kline. 

3. I'm as free a little bird as I can be, 

I'm as free a little bird as I can be, 
111 build my nest on sweet Kitty's breast, 
Whar the bad boys cant tear it down. 

Take me hatne to my Mommer, etc 

The ballad then proceeds as Veraon A until after the stanza about 
the '^sparrer" bird, when these stanzas are added: — 

If I was a honqr-bee, 

I'd dip the honqr from the flowers, 
An' I'd fly an' sing my sad litde song, ^ 

I can't stay hyar by myself. . 

So fare ye weQ, Kitty Kline, 

So fare ye weD, Kitty Kline, 
You shall wear my gold-diamont ring, 

When I'm in a far-distant land. 

This fascinating ballad is at least fifty years old, and how much 
farther it dates back is not easy to conjectiure, unless some one !s able 
to find it in an old song-book, as the mountain woman suggested. It 
contains the rq^ular ballad refrain, the question and answer stanzas 
typical of ballads of this kind, and at the same time employs such objects 
of every-day life as sparrer-birds, turtle-doves^ honey-bees^ shoea^ tree<i)gle 
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and fish. This is the ballad which is most uiuversally known. It might be 
called the national song of the highlanders. 

One of the most plaintive of mountain songs b a ballad which is said 
to have been written July $, 1907, but which, upon inquiry in other 
ndghborhoodsy is found to be ten years old at least It is called ** Bonnie 
Blue Eyes,'' and it illustrates the use of an object only recently made 
known to the common intelligence. In the old ballads we find stanza 
after stanza introducing the pen-knife or pin or other implements suf- 
fidently new to the ballad-maker to be interesting. In this ballad the 
novelty is a train, something which few of the mountaineers to the 
present day have seen. Also, the ballad-maker, who seems to have been 
an adventurous soul, threatens to joiuney to the West, a land in the eyes 
of the mountaineers similar to what America must have been in the eyes 
of the Spaniards. Curiously enough, the men who leave home at all do 
go to the very far West; but they always come back ^gain, when they've 
seen the world, and resmne their former method of living. ** Bonnie 
Blue Eyes'' is an admirable ballad for illustrating the inability of the 
muddan to render the same 'Apiece" twice in the same way. It is first 
given as it was sung for the author, then as it was ** drawed off" for the 
author by the mu^dan, a mountdn girl of ''con^derable schoolin'." 

BONKIS BLX7E EYES 
A 
I. Don't cry, little Bonnie, don't cry. 
Don't cry, litde Bonnie, don't cry, 
Don't cry, little Bonnie, dontcry, 
Don't cry, litde Bonnie, don't cry. 

3. I hyar the tnun comin', I do, 
I hyar the train comin', I do, 
I hyar the train comin' to carry me through, 
I hyar the train comin', I do-o-o. 

3. Don't cry, little Bonnie, don't cry. 

Don't cry, little Bonnie, don't cry, 
Ef ye cry, little Boimie, you'D spile your eye. 
Don't cry, little Bonnie, dont cry-i-L 

4. I asked your Popper for you, 

I asked your Mommer for you, 
I asked your Popper an' Mommer for you. 
They both said **No-o-a" 

5* She tole me she loved me, she did. 
She tde me she loved me, she did. 
She tole me she loved me, she never did lie, 
Good-by, litUe Bonnie, good-by-i-^feitized by GoOglc 
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6. I'm forty-one mOes from home, 

I'm forty-one miles from home^ 
I'm forty-<me mOes from borne, 
Good-by, little Bonnie Blue Eyei. 

7. And now sbe's married an' gone. 

An' now sbe's married an' gone. 

I've waited around fur ber too long. 

An' now she's married an' gone. 

BONNIE BLUE SYB8 

B 

1. I'm goin' out West next fall, 

I'm goin' out West next fall, 
I'm going out West, whar times b the best, 
I'm goin' out West next faU. 

2. Don't cry, little Bonnie, dont cry. 

Don't cry, little B<Mmie, dont cry. 

For if you cry, you'D spOe your eye. 

Don't cry, litde Bonnie, dont cry. 

3. When you tole me you loved me, you lied, 

When you tde me you loved me, you lied, 
When you tole me you loved me, you lied, my dear, 
When you tde me you loved me, you lied 

4. I asked your Hommer fur jrou, 

I asked your Popper fur you, 
I asked your Popper an' Mommer both fur you, 
They both said ** No-oh-no." 

5. I'm forty-one mOes from home, 

I'm forty-one mOes from home, 
I'm forty-one miles from home, Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
I'm forty-one mOes from home. 

6. I hyar the train comin', I do, 

I hyar the train comin', I do^ 
I hyar the train comin' to cany me through, 
To see my little Bonnie Blue Eyes. 

7. I'm goin' to see Bonnie Blue Eyes, 

I'm goin to see Bonnie Blue Eyes, 
The only little giri I ever loved 
Was my little Bonnie Blue Eyes. 

8. But now she's married an' gone^ r^ T 

But now she's married an' gone. Digitized by VjOOQIc 
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But now she's nutrried 
I've waited too long to get my little Bonnie Blue Eyes. 

The trdn also finds a place in the pathetic ballad called ''The Mid- 
night Dew'* or "The Devil's Dream," though one cannot see how th^ 
latter title applies. 

lODNIGHT DEW 

I. In the midnight dew, love, 
I often think of yoo. 
When I'm rambling in the midnight dew, love, 
I often think of you. 

a. You can hyar the whistle Uow, 
You can tdl the train I'm on. 
You can hyar the whistle blow, 
A bundled mOes from home. — 

3. I'm a fool about you. 

An' you're the only daiiin', too^ 
Lord, but I'm a fool 
About you, hoo-hoo. 

4. If the train runs right, 

111 go home tomorrer night, 

You can hyar the whistle blow, 

A bundled mOes from home. 

5. If the train runs a wreck, 

I'm sure to break my neck, 
111 never see my honqr 
Any more, hoo-hoo. 

6. My de shoes is worn. 

An' my de close is torn. 
An' I can't go to meetin' 
This way, hoo-hoo. 

7. Oh, lordy me, 

For thar's trouble I do see^ 
Fur nobody cyan 
Fur me, hoo-hoa 

8. Oh, it's oh lordy me. 

An' it's oh lordy my. 
An' I want to go to Heaven 
When I die, hoo-hoo. 

9. Ill pawn you my watch 

An' my wagon an' my team, Digitized by GoOglc 
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An' if that don't pay my darlin's bill, 
111 pawn my ^d-diamont ring; hoo-hoa 

la You've caused me to weq> 

An' you've caused me to mourn. 
An' you've caused me to leave 
My home, hoo-hoa 

II. Yoif ve caused me to walk 
That long lonesome road 
Which has never been 
Travdled afore, hoo-hoo. 

Aside from all else, two pdnts are of especial mterest in "Midnight 
Dew." One is that considerable power of observation b shown in the 
lines, "You can hyar the whistle blow a hundred miles from home." 
Owing to the rarity of the air, those living in this part of the country, 
thirty, forty, fifty miles from a railroad, could set their watches by the 
engine's whistle, though they don't, because a Southern train b pro- 
verbially never on time. Tbe use of the word "pawn" is also wcnrthy of 
note. One would naturally say that such a word would stamp the ballad 
as foreign to the mountains; but thb b not necessarily so, for the moun- 
taineers are notoriously fond of new words, and make use of them on every 
occasion, which often b not the right one. 

Frequently one finds two ballads which are very similar, though they 
are by no means different verdons of the same ballad. TMs b exempli- 
fied in the two somewhat fragmentary ballads^ "My Own True Love" 
and " Sweet Betsy " or " Charming Betsy." 

MY OWN TRUE LOVX 

1. My home's in the State of North Carolina, 

My home 's in the State of North Carolina, 
My home's in the State of North Carolina, my true love^ 
An' I never expect to see you any more. 

2. I'm goin' off to the State of North Carolina, 

I'm goin' off to the State of North Carolina, 
I'm goin' off to the State of North Carolina, my true love. 
An' I never expect to see you any more. 

3. Oh, whar 's that finger ring I gave you. 

Oh, whar's that &iger ring I gave you. 
Oh, whar's that finger ring I gave you, my true love^ 
For I never expect to see you any more. 

4. Now wear it on your right hand, my true love^ 

Now wear it on your right hand my true love^ 
Now wear it on your right hand, my true love. 
For I never expect to see you any moie. Digged by GoOgk 
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CHAKIONO BETSY 

1. I'm comin' round the mountain, cbarmin' Betsy, 

I'm comin' round the mountain, 'fore I leave, 
An' if I never more see you. 
Take this ring, an' thhik of me. 

2. An' wear this ring I give to you. 

An' wear it on your right han', * 

An' when I'm dead an' forgotten. 
Don't give it to no other man. 

The ring plays a prominent part in the two ballads just quoted, and is 
also mentioned in "Elitty Kline." Why the maiden is admonished to 
wear the love token on her right hand is a matter for conjecture, unless 
the fond lover is willing to leave her for another. As a matter of fact, the 
mountain women practically never wear rings. 

The heroic ballads cluster for the most part around Jesse James, who 
seems to have been the Robin Hood of the section. Just how his exploits 
reached this locality b puzzling; but it b not improbable that some 
Missouri mountaineer, moving back to North Carolina, has brought the 
songs with him. The words are by no means beautiful, but they are 
always shouted with great gusto. One of the songs goes thus : — 

JESSX JAMES 

I. Yes, I went down to the depot 

Not many days ago: they followed on behind. 
And I fell upon my knees, and I offered up the kqrs 
To Frank and his brother, Jesse James. 

a. Poor Jesse James, poor Jesse James, 
He robbed that Danvflle train; 
Yes, the dirty little coward, he shot Mr. Howard, 
An' they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 

3. Frank says to Jesse, not many days ago^ 

''Let's rob that Danville train." 
An' Jesse says to Frank, ''Well take it as we go^ 
For we may not be hyar any more.'* 

Poor Jesse James, etc 

4. Jesse was a man, an' he travelled over the land, 

With his sword an' his pistol to his side. 
Robert Ford watched his eye an' shot him on the dy, 
An' they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 
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5. Yes, Jesse had a wife, the darlin' of his life^ 

An' the children all was brave. 
Robert Ford watched his eye an' shot him on the Ay, 
An' they laid poor Jesse in hb grave. 

6. It was on Friday night, the moon was shinin' bright, 

An' Jesse was standin' 'fore his ^ass^ 
Robert Ford's pistol ball brought him tremblin' from the wall, 
An' they laid poor Jesse in Us grave. 

Poor Jesse James, etc . 

7. Wdl, the peq>le of the West, when they heard of Jesse's death, 

They wondered how he come to die. 
Robert Ford watched his eye an' shot him on the sly, 
An' they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 

Having no records, the author is unable to give the day of Jesse's 
death, but in all probability Friday was selected by tlie ballad-maker 
because of the popular superstition that it is a day of ill-luck. 

''John Hardy" is another personage who seems to have left hb name 
to posterity. Thb ballad is more similar to the old English and Scottish 
Ballads than any which have been quoted. Here, too, the questions and 
answers hold a prominent place. The ''disperated'' in the first line b 
probably as near as the singer could get to " dissipated,'' though ** desper* 
ate" may be the word intended. 

JOHN HAKDT 

I. John Hardy was a mean an' dbperated man. 
He carried two guns ever* day, 
He shot a man in New Oriean Town, 
John Hardy never lied to hb gun, poor boy. 

a. He's been to the east and he's been to the west. 
An' he's been thb wide worid round. 
He's been to the river an' been baptized. 
An' he's been on his hangin' grounds, poor boy* 

3. John Hardy's father was standin' by, 

Sa]rin', '^ Johnie, what have you done?" 
He murdered a man in the same de town. 
You ought to see John Ehrdy gittin' away, poor boy. 

4. John Hardy's mother come weepin' around 

Cryin', " Johnie, what have jbu done?" 
''It 's all for the sake of her I love?" 
An' th^ run John Hardy back in jail, poor boy* 
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Of the ruder ballads^ ^^Lulu" is an example, though it is obviously 
not of mountdn origin, from the very fact of the alluaon to ** ole missus.'' 
Still it is probable that many of the stanzas have been invented in the 
highlands. * 

Luur. 

I. I went afishin' an' fished fur shad, 
First I caught was my old ad. 
Jexked him up an' he fell back. 
The next one bit was a great big cat 

3. Ill give you a nickd 

An' I*\l give you a dime 
To see little Lulu 
Cut her shine. 

3. My de missus promised me that when she died 

She'd set me free, 
An' now she's dead an' gone to heD, 
Hope the Devil 'U chudc her wdL 

4. Shout, litde Lulu, 

Shout your best. 
Fur your de grandmaw's , 
Gone to rest. 

5. The bull frog's ap 

In the bottom of the wdl 
He swore by God 
He'd gone to hdL 

6. He jumped in the fire 

An' scorched his hand; 
If he ain't in a hot place 
I'll be damned. 

7. Love you fur a nickd, 

Love you fur a (Ume; 
Lulu, get your hair cut 
Just like mine. 

The last stanza b like the popular song which used to be sung every- 
where:— 

Johnnie get your hair cut, 

Johnnie get your hair cut, 
Johnnie get your hair cut, 
Just like mine. 

Johnnie, get vour gun. 
Your awora and your pfatol.,etC.^ ,^ GoOgle 
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^ Lulu" is probably the form in which it was brought to the mountains 
by some nq^ minstrel Another song which has probably been trans- 
planted from the lowlands goes as follows: — 

' I. I'm alone, I'm alone, 

An'IfedI'mgiowin'old, 
Oh, bow londy, oh, how londy, 
I'm living all alone. 

2. I was taught by my mommer 

Who sleepeth in the tomb, 
I was led by my father, 
An' wandered here alone. 

I'm alone, etc 

3. You remember my children 

That set upon my knee 
An' how I kissed my little dailin' 
On the day that I was free. 

I'm alone, etc 

Another song of the coarser type b known as '' Gdng Down to Town.** 
It is similar in character to the ^'Arkansaw Traveller," and the fourth 
verse b always the invention of the singer. It runs on endlessly, and 
b^;insthus: — 

I'm goin' down to town, 

I'm goin' down to town, 
I'm goin' down to town, 
To chaw my teibacco down. 

Git along down town, 

Git along down town, 
Git along down town. 

To bile that cabbage down. - 

The ballads quoted, if ballads they can be called, are only a very few 
of those sung in the mountains. There are many typical ones which 
have not yet come into the hands of the author. Two of the most de^- 
able of these are ^'Sourwood Mountain," which bq^— 

I have a love in the Sourwood Mountains, 

She's gone crippled an' blind. 
She's broke the heart of many po<^ fdler. 

But she ain't broke this'n of mine. 

and " Johnie Henry," which be^na^ — 

Johnie Heniy was a hard-workin' man, 
He died with his hammer in his hand. Digitized by GoOqIc 
VOL. xxn. — Ha 84. 17 ^ 
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The latter is obviously not a ballad of the mountains^ for no highlander 
was ever sufficiently hard-working to die with anything in his hand except 
possibly a plug of borrowed '' terbac.'' However, the author's informant 
declares that it is very sad and tearful, " very sweet,'' and it may appear 
in print "when Tobe sees Tom, an' gits him to lam him what he ain't 
forgot of hit from Muck's pickin'." 

, HlQBIJU<D6» N« C« 
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FOLK-LORE FROM THE SOUTHERN STATES 
BY TOM PEETE CROSS. 

While spending a few months in southeastern Virginia during the 
summer of 1907, 1 coUected some scraps of negro folk-lore, which I here 
give to the readers of the Journal of American Fdk-Lore. 

An old negro woman in Smithfidd (Isle of Wight County), Virginia, 
informed me that witches sometimes acquire their power, by sdling 
themselves to the DeviL His Satanic Majesty gives them a piece of 
money, and agrees to carry out their commands. Witches may be male 
or female, young or old. A male witch sometimes causes hb nei^bor to 
leave his bed, and then, entering the house, enjoys his wife. A friend 
of mine from North Carolina told me of a witch who once carried her 
daughter out on a nocturnal visit The mother, before starting, imposed 
on the girl a strict prohibition (probably against mentioning the name 
of God : I have forgotten the exact nature of the command). On reaching 
the house which the mother intended to enter, she uttered the words, 
"Through the key-hole I goT' and they both passed through. Whfle 
inside, the daughter violated the prohibition, and was unable to return 
by the way she had come in. 

I was anxious to learn, during my sojourn in the South, whether the 
witch of to-day retains any of the physical characteristics of her sisters 
of three hundred years ago in England. The result of my inquiries was 
as follows: The breasts of a female witch are situated under her arms, 
and the skin about her neck resembles a collar. I learned that a male 
witch hates to look one in the face; but exactly what physical character- 
istics he has, differing from men in general, I was unable to discover. 

Witches have the power of assuming the forms of various lower ani* 
mab. I heard from an old negro woman in Norfolk, Virginia, of a shop- 
keeper who had a personal experience with a witch. His mother-in-law 
practised the black art The family lived in rooms above the store, and 
one morning the proprietor found the old lady crouching down in the 
form of a buzzard in the comer of the shop. He kept the bird till it 
changed into its proper human shape. 

The following story, which I heard in Smithfidd, Virginia, from the 
old negro woman mentioned above, is of considerable interest as sug- 
gesting a well-known cycle of mediaeval stories: — 

A witch, who became enamored of a man on a neighboring estate, 
changed herself into a doe and appeared at the ''hog-feeding place.'' ^ 

* In the country districts of southeastern Virginia, hogs are often kept In woods oir 
fields at a considerable dbtance from the dwelling-house. In the dajs when deer wert 
more plentiful, they sometimes ventured up to the edge of the woods to feed on ihC^nOQlc 
supplied for the hogs. '^' '^^ ^ O 
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The man shot at the deer, but with no effect On mentioning the occur- 
rence, he was instructed to load his gim with ia four-pence ha'penny cut 
into four parts. This he did, and succeeded in shooting off one of the 
animal's feet In the foot he found a ring, which he recognized as be- 
longing to the woman. Meeting her afterwards, he asked to see the hand 
on which she usually wore the ring. She at first evaded the request, 
but on being pressed, revealed the fact that one of her hands was 
missing. 

Witches in Vir^nia can, of course, enter a house through any opening, 
large or small, that may offer itself. An old woman told me of a witch 
who, on being marriedv asked her husband to unstop certain auger- 
holes in the floor, doubtless wishing to use the apertures for exits. 

The number of chinks in the cabin of the average Southern n^ro is 
l^on, and it is hence almost impossible to prevent the visits of the 
plantation witch if she be ill-disposed. The following preventives are, 
however, useful: — 

I. Hang a sifter on the door-knob over the key-hole. The witch, 
before entering, will have to pass through every mesh of the sifter, an 
operation requiring so much time, that before she finishes, the hour 
will arrive when the ''extravagant and erring spirit" must hie to "his 
confine.'* 

2.. Place the handle of an old-fashioned broom (made of long^ straws 
bound together) across the doorway. (The efficacy here seems to be 
the necessity the hag is under of counting the straws before enter- 
ing.) 

3. Turn the key sidewise in the hole. 

4. Turn your stockings inside out before retiring. 

Riding at night is apparently one of the witch's most common per- 
formances. As nearly as I could make out, the operation is as follows: 
The hag turns the vicdm on his or her back. A bit (made by the witch) 
is then inserted in the mouth of the sleeper, and he or she is turned on 
all-fours and ridden like a horse. (Whether the vicdm is actually trans- 
formed into a horse, I was unable to discover.) Next morning the per- 
son ridden is tired out, and finds dirt between his fingers and toes. A 
flax-hackle, placed on the breast of the sleeper with the teeth up, will 
injure the witch when she mounts, and prevent her from riding. While 
in Smithfield, I heard of a man who, when he was about to be ridden by 
a witch, seized the bridle, and forced it into the hag's mouth. She be- 
gan to shift her shape rapidly, but was severely beaten by her would-be 
victim. 

It is well believed to-day in southeastern A^ginia that witches take 
horses from the stables at night, and ride them furiously about the coun- 
. try. The best indications of a horse's having been ridden is finding the 
strands of its mane tied together next morning. Two hairs tangled 
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together constitute a witch-stimip. The hxxst is usually tired and ner- 
vous after its experience.** 

The following account was clipped from the Richmond (Virginia) 
"Times- Despatch'' while I was in the South in December, 1907: — 

''With ashen face and trembling from garret to cellar, Alfred Cary, 
usually black, rushed into the Second Police Station last night crying, 
'She's fixed me; she's fixed me. Come quick, fo' Gawd's sake.' He was 
breathless with running. 'Fo' Gawd's sake, come quick,' he panted. 
'I'll take yer right whar she is.' — 'What's the matter?' queried one of 
the officers in the station. ' Been conjured ?' — ' Yasar. Come on.' — 
'Wait a moment, an' I'll take it off you.' But the negro had fled. The 
officer sprang to the door, but he got only a j^pse of Alfred turning 
the ccMmer. 

"There are many believers in 'conjurin" still among the n^roes in 
Richmond, and it was only a night or two ago that a negrogirl ran breath- 
less up to an officer, and said that she had been 'conjured.' 

" ' Some gal's got the combin's of my hyar, an' nailed 'em to a tree,' 
she wept 'I dunno how she got-'em, but she got 'em, an' she's done 
nail 'em to a tree.' — 'Pshaw, girl; g'long with you. We white folks 
bum our combin's.' — 'Yo' white folks don' know 'bout sech things,' 
she cried ; ' but we cuUud folks knows all erbout 'em. Dat gal sho' is got 
my combin's, cos' I'se got de headache. When yo' nails a gal's combin's 
to a tree, wid de combin's twbted loun' de nail, it sho' gwine give yo' a 
headache, an' I'se got one orful bad. It 's been adun' eber since dat 
gal got my combin's."' 

Another curious instance of the terror inspired by conjurers among 
the Southern nq;roes occurred, I am told, in Alabama. One ntgjco was 
accused of having "picked up the tracks" of another. He was in the 
act of carrying them away when a crowd gave chase, pursued him into 
a house on the plantation, and were apparently bent on tearing the 
building down in their effort to get at him, when the proprietor of the 
estate interfered. ^ 

It appears from the above that the public is very much at the mercy 
of witches and conjurers. I therefore venture to suggest two methods of 
retaliation which I heard of while in Virginia. A witch can be injured 
by shooting at an image or silhouette of board rei^esendng the one to 
be pimished. (The story of the man and the witch who transformed 
herself into a doe suggests that the witch may be injured dfrectly by 
using a silver bullet.) It is of course well known that mtches shed their 
skins in preparation for their transformations. If the skin is then taken 
and rubbed with salt and pepper, it will do much toward making life 

* I have lieard that In ante-beUum days the plantation "hands'* took the hones from 
the stables without the knofdedge of the owner, and used them* thus giring abundant 
cause for the animals' unkempt and fatigued condition on the following ^y..^ C^OOqIc 
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unpleasant for the weird sister when she first gets back into her 
case. 

So far the items that I have chronicled are taken from the witch-lore 
of Southern negroes, though some of the beliefs are also current among 
ignorant whites. The following information, which I owe to the kind- 
ness of a gentleman from Pendleton, North Carolina, concerns a white 
woman who was reputed to be a witdu 

"The early years of Phcebe Ward, witch, are shrouded in mystery. 
It is known that she was ii woman of bad morals. No one seemed 
to know anything of her past She was an old, old woman when this 
account begins. 

"Phoebe Ward had no fixed home. She lived here and there, first at 
one place and then at another in Northampton County, North Carolina. 
She stayed in a hut or any shelter whatsoever that was granted her. 

"She made her living by begging from place to place. Most people 
were afraid to refuse her, lest she should apply her witchcraft to them. 
When she found a hoxise at which people were particularly kind to her, 
there she stopped and abused their kindness. Hence the people resorted 
to a number of methods to keep her away. For instance, when they saw 
her coming, they would stick pins point-up into the chair-bottoms, and 
then offer her one of these chairs. It is said that she could always tell 
when the chair was thus fixed, and would never sit in it Also, they would 
throw red pepper into the fire, and Phoebe would leave as soon as she 
smelled it burning. . . • 

"Among her arts it is said that she could ride persons at night (the 
same as nightmares), that she could ride horses at night, and that when 
the mane was tangled in the morning it was because the witch had made 
stirrups of the plaits. She was said to be able to go through key-holes, 
and to be able to make a horse jump across & river as if it were a ditch. 
She was credited with possessing a sort of grease which she could apply, 
and then slip out of her skin and go out on her night rambles, and on her 
return get back again. It is said that once she was making a little bull 
jump across the river, and as she said, 'Through thick, through thin; 
'way over in the hagerleen,' the animal rose and started. When he was 
about half way over, she said, 'That was a damn'd good jiunp,' and 
down the bull came into the river. (The witch is not to speak while she 
is crossing.) 

"To keep the witch away people nailed horse-shoes with the toe up 
over the stable-doors. To keep her from riding persons at night, they 
hung up sieves over the door. The witch would have to go through all 
the meshes before she could enter, and by the time she could get through, 
it would be day, and she would be cau^t 

"Phoebe came near meeting a tragic death before her allotted time 
was out One night several men of the neighborhood gathered around a 
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brmdy-barrd. As the liquor flowed, their spirits rose, and Aey were oa 
the lookout for some fun. They went over to where Phoebe was staying 
and found her asleep. Thinking she was dead, they shrouded her, and 
proceeded to hold the wake. They were soon badL at their demijohns, 
and whQe they were standing in one comer of the room drinking, there 
came a cracked, weak voice from the other comer, where die supposed 
cc»rpse was l]ring out, * Give me a litde; it's mighty cold out here.' They 
all fled but (xie, — Uncle Bennie, — and he was too drunk to nK>ve. When 
things became quiet and Phoebe repeated her request, he said, 'Hush, 
you damn*d b — h, I'm goin' to bury you in the momin*.' The others 
were afraid to return that night, but did so the next moming, and 
foimd Bennie and Phoebe sitting bef<Mre the fire, ccmtented, warm, and 
drinking brandy. 

''After this Phoebe lived several years, making her livdihood by beg- 
ging. Her last days were as mysterious as her early life had been.'* 

I conclude with a clipping (quoted in the newspaper whence it was 
taken, from the " Nashville Tennesseean ") which is of interest in connec- 
tion with the use of charms m the Soutfu 

"Black-Cat Cuke for Rheumahsm. — 'The hide of a black cat 
dried in an autumn sun and worn aroimd the waist in the form of a bdt 
will keep rheumatism away,* said Mark DuvaU, of Alexander, La., at 
the Hotel Duncan. ' Now, dcm't laugh, and wait imtfl after you ^ve h«ffd 
the story. For three years I had symptoms of rheumatism — very pam- 
f ul symptoms. I lay awake nights and suffered a thousand deaths — 
mentally and physically. One day an old n^ro working on an adjoining 
plantation told me of the black cat hide remedy. Of course, I did n*t 
believe in it, but like a drowning man grabbing at a straw, thought I 
would give it a trial, as I knew the old-time Southern darky to be a real 
good doctor. I had a black cat killed in October and let the hide stay out 
for about fifteen days to dry. I then cut it up and made a bdt about one 
inch wide out of it I put on the belt and wore it for eight weeks. Bdieve 
me when I say that my rheumatic pains had entirely disappeared the 
third week. I have never had a pain since and I still have my black cat 

CAKBxiDoXt Mass. 
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SONGS OP WESTERN COWBOYS 
BY G. F. WILL 

The songs of the Western cowboys are many and varied^ and form 
a distinctly interesting development of folk-lore. In vi^w of the fact 
that these are being fast forgotten in the Dakotas^ and as Montana 
ranching is d^g out, the writer has been trying to make some sort 
of a collection of the words of these songs as heard in North Dakota, 
particularly. This has been a more difficult task than anticipated, as, 
although many know a few verses, there are very few who can give at all 
complete ver^ons. The three cowboy songs given here were all obtained 
from Mr. Otis Tye of Yiicca, N. Dak. The last song, which has been 
transplanted from the Wiscon^n lumber camps of the seventies,. Mr. 
Fred Roberts gave. This hardly belongs with the cowboy songs, but it 
seems permissible to insert it as it has become quite widely known in 
thb region. \ 

The range songs of the cowboys grew up in various ways. Some were 
songs heard in dty mu^c halls and transplanted ; others were old coun- 
try ballads retoudied and changed to suit; and very many were com- 
posed, minstrel fashion, by some member of the circle as a group of 
cowboys lay around the camp-fir^ 

The songs were also sung on widely different occasions. Sometimes 
they were shouted in the saloons of the towns when engaged in a ''cel- 
ebration.'' Sometimes they were sung in the ranch-house at the stag- 
dances, again they were heard at the camp-fire out on the round-up. 
And perhaps one of their most frequent uses was in quieting the cattie 
at night as the cowboys rode round them on night-guard. 

The first song to be presented is called ''Amanda, the Captive." 
This song the cowboy who gave it said he had first heard sung on one 
of the large South Dakota ranches, by a Texas cowboy. And the Texan 
claimed to have learned it in old Mexico many years before from a stiH 
older Texan, who sxmg it to the cattie when on night-guard. 

The song is not entire, large fragments having been forgotten. It 
is as follows: — 

The sun had gone down o'er the hills in the west, 
And the last beams had faded o'er the mossy hill's crest 
And the beauties of nature and the charms of the fair. 

At the foot of the mountain Amanda did ride. 

At the hoot of the^wl or the catamount's ay. 

Or the howl of some wolf in its low granite cell. 

Or the crash of some dead forest tree as it felL ^ t 

Jigitized by VjOOQ IC 
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The camp-fire was kindled and fanned by the breese^ 
And the red embers shone o'er the e v e rgi ee n trees; 
The watch-fire was blazing^ each warrior was there^ 
And Amanda was doomed the torture to bear. 

With an eye like an eag^e and a step like a deer, 
Young Albion the leader of those warriors appeared; 
He cried, ^My warriors, fcnrbear, fcnrbear! 
The nuuden shall live, by my wampum I swear, 
And if there's a victim to be biuned at the tree, 
Young Albion your leader that victim shall be," 

Eariy next morning at the break of the day, 
A birch-bark canoe was seen jading away. 
Or like a wild duck that skims o'er the tide. 
Young Albion and Amanda the captive did ride. 

And great was her joy upon reaching the shcnre 
To embrace her dear father and member once more. 

Young Albion stood by and saw them embrace 
With a sigh in hb heart and a tear on his face. 
But all he would ask was shdter and food 
From the friends of Amanda for the chief of the wood. 

The second cowboy song collected is called " A Home cm the Range.'* 
No information could be obtained as to its origin, but after questioning 
a nimiber of older cowboys it seems that it is almost universally known 
in the northwest, though most of the men knew but a few verses. 

1. Oh give me a home where the buffalo roam. 
Where the deer and the antelope play. 
Where seldom b heard a discouragmg word. 
And the skies are not cloudy all day. 

Chorus. 
A home, a home where the deer and the antelope play. 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging w<»d. 
And the skies are not cloudy all <Uy. 

2. Oh, often at night when summer was bright. 
Alone 'neath the stars I would stray; 

I stood there amazed and asked as I gazed. 
If beauty could excel that of ours. 
Chorus. 

3. Oh, I love the wild flowers in this bright land of ours, 
I love to hear the wild curiew scream 

O'er the bluffs and high rocks where the antelope flocks 

To graze on the mountain so green. ^ ^ 

Chorus. Digitized by LjOOgie 
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4. Oh, give me a land where bright diamond sand 
Shows in the jittering strci^un 

That glideth along like a graceful white swan. 
Like a maid in a lovely day dream. 
Chorus. 

5. Oh, give me a gale with an orbitual wail, 
Where life in its streams busily flow 

On the banks of the Platte River, 
Where seldom if ever 
The poisonous syrangias grow; 
Where the air b so pure, the breezes so free. 
The zephyrs so balmy at night, 
I would not exchange my home on the range 
For another, be it ever so bright 
^ Chorus. 

6. The prairie all checkered with bu£Falo paths, . 
Where once they roamed proudly too and fro; 
But now they've grown dim 

Where hunters have been. 
And the cowboys have laid them so low. 
The red-men pressed in these parts of the West, 
And likely they ne'er will return. 
For the farmers they start in search of those parts 
Whenever the story they leam. 
Chortis. 

The third song is known as ''The Dying Cowlxqr,'' and seems more 
ballad-like than the others. In fact, it suggests strongly a parody on 
some of the English ballads. 

z. As I rode down to the theatre, the theatre. 
As I rode to the theatre one day, 
I met a young cowboy all dressed in white linen; 
All dressed in white Unen, all fixed for the grave. 

Chonb. 
Go play the fife lowly and beat the drum slowly, 
And play the death march as they carry me on; 
Take me to the prairie and lay the sod o'er me. 
For I'm a young cowboy, I know I've done wrong. 

2. When once in the saddle I used to go dashing. 
When once in the saddle I used to be gay; 
I first took to drinking and then to can! playing^ 
Got shot through the lungs and am dying t(Klay. 
Chorus. 

^- f"/^^^^}^^ ^"^ "^^ ^y:^^^j^'^^e6 by GooQie 

And break the news gently to sister dear} o 
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But there is anothor iiK»e dear than a mother, 
Who'd bitterly weq> if she knew I were here. 
Chorus. 

4. Go gathor around me a group of jroung cow b oys^ 
And tell them the story the cowb<qr has said, 
And tdl them take warning before they go farther. 
And stop the wild roaming 4>efore it's too late. 
Chorus. 

S* Go bring me a cup, a cup of cold water, 
A cup of cold water the dying man said; 
But ere they returned the q>irit had got him, — 
He'd gone to the giver, the cowboy was dead. 
Chorus. 

The following song came from Wisconsin with some of the first 
settlers in this r^on, and is more accurately a shanty than a cowboy 
9ong. 

THE BIO EAU CUint 

Every gjrl she has bar troubles, 
Likewise a man has his; 
111 rdate, to you the agony 
Of a fdlow's story, via. — 
It rdates about affections 
Of a damsd young and fair. 
And an interesting shanty boy 
From off the big Eau Qair. 

This young and dauntless maiden 
Was of noble pedigree, 
Her mother kept a milliner shop 
In the town of Modnee — 
Kept waterf aUs and ribbons 
. And imitation lace 
For all the high-toned people 
In that gay and festive place. 

The shanty boy was handsome, 

Had a curly head of hair, 

Not a handsomer man could there be found 

From off the big Eau Qair. 

This milliner said her daughter 
A shanty boy ne'er should wed, 
But Sue, she did not seem to care 
For what her mother said. 



This milliner she packed up her goods 

And went and hired a hack ^'Q' '^^^ ^y 
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And opened up another shop 
Way down in Fondulac 

Now Sue got broken-hearted 
And weaiy of her life. 
For she dearly loved the shanty boy 
And wished to be his wife. 

And when brown autumn came along 
And ripened all the crops. 
She lighted out for Baraboo 
And went a picking h<q>s; 
But in this occupation 
She found but little joy, 
For her thoughts kept still reviving 
^ About her shanty boy. 

She took the scariet fever, 
Lay sick a week <x two 
In Asa Baldwin's pest-house 
In the town of Baraboo. 
The doctors tried, but all in vain. 
Her hopeless life to save, 
Now millions of young hop-lice 
Are dancing o'er her grave. 

When this news reached the shanty boy, 

He quickly to perceive 

He hid his saw in a hollow log, 

He traded off his axe. 

And hired out as sucker 

On a fleet of sailor jacks. 

But in this occupation 

No comfort could he find, 

The milliner's daughter's funeral 

Came frequent to his mind. 

He f dl off a rapids piece 

At the falls of Mosinee, 

Which ended all hb fate for love 

And all his misery. 

And now the bdd Wiscondn 

RoUs her waves above his bones, 

His companions are the catfish, 

Ws grave a pile of stones. 

Thb milliner she is bankrupt now. 

Her shop has gone to rack, 

She talks quite strong of moving ^ . 

Away from Fondulac )igitized by VjOOglC 
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Far her pillow it b haunted 

By her duught^^ auburn hair 

And the ghost of that young shanty boy 

Fkom off the Big Ean Clair. 

BincAiCB, N. Das. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 

Fair Charlotte. — The opening lines of this American traditional bal* 
lad arc, — 

"Fair Chariotte lived by the nunmtain-sidet . ^. 

In a wild and lonely spot. 
No dwelling was for three miles round. 
Beside her father's cot" 

The ballad b about a young woman who was frozen to death while riding 
fifteen miles in a sldgh to ^'a merry ball,'' and is no doubt based on an actual 
incident In connection with a study I am making of American ballads, I 
should be extremely grateful to any readers of this Journal who will send me 
any versions of the ballad (even fragments are desirable), whether from oral 
tradition, or copied from printed sources. Especially shoidd I like information 
concerning the event itself. — Phillips Barry ^ 33 Ball St., Boston, Mass. 

WnxiAM Jones. — On March 28 Dr. l^liam Jones, whose studies of the 
Central Algonquin tribes had won for him marked recognition, died of wounds 
received in an attack by hostile natives in the northern part of the island of 
Luzon. Dr. Jones made his first studies of the folk-lore of the Sauk and Fox 
under the auspices of the American Folk-Lore Society, and published some of 
the results of his studies in this Journal under the tides ^The Culture-Hero 
Tradition of the Sauk and Fox" (vol. xiv, 1901, pp. 225-239) and "The 
Concept of the Manitou'' (vol. xviii, 1905, pp. 183-190). IKs researches 
covered all the aspects of the primitive life of the Algonquin, but he was able 
to publish only that part of the folk-lore of the tribe which he had collected 
in the original, with translations. These were published by the American 
Ethnological Society under the title ''Fox Texts'' (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1907, 
383 pages). Dr. Jones, who was himself a member of the Fox tribe, was able 
to write down these tales from the lips of the older members of his tribe, and 
his perfect command of the language allowed him to take the record without 
detaining the speakers by trying to follow their dictation. For thb reason his 
texts belong to the best records of American folk-lore that are available. It is 
a matter of deep regret that it was not given to him to complete and publish 
his important studies on the Fox tribe. In later years. Dr. Jones carried on 
extended investigations for the Carnegie Institution, the results of which it b 
understood he Idt in such condition that they can be published. In him we 
lose a faithful and enthusiastic student, who promised to become one of the 
most fruitful contributors to the science of American folk-lore. 

J. D. E. ScHifELTZ. — We regret to announce the death of Dr. J. D. E. 
S(^eltz, Director of the State Museum of Ethnography at Leyden, Hol- 
land. Dr. Schmdtz began his work in the Godefifroy Museum in Hamburg, 
whence he was called to Leyden in 1884 as assistant of Dr. Serrurier. Later 
on he became Director of the Museum, and the development of the collections 
during the last twenty years has been due to his untiring energies. He was the 
founder and editor of the "International Archives of Ethnography/' 
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LOCAL MEETINGS 

ICI88OUII BIANCH 

The Missouri Folk-Lore Society hdd its Third Annual Meeting at the 
State University^ Columbia, March is and 13. Papers were read as follows: 
•*The Werewolf SupersUtion,'' by Dr. Caroline Stewart, ColumbU; •'The 
Origin of Ballads,'' by Prtrfessor H. M. Bdden, Columbia; *< Life Among the 
Arizona Indians,'' by Dr. F. A. Colder, ColumbU; ''Messiah Bdiefs of the 
American Indians," by Miss Mary A. Owen, St Joseph; ''The Sacred Fire," 
by Pnrfessor A. O. Lovejoy, Cdumbia; "An En|^ Christmas Play," by 
Miss Antoinette Taylor, St Louis Coun^; " Missouri Hay-Parties," by Mrs. 
L. D. Ames, Columbia; " Georgia Plantation Songs," by Miss Colquitt Newdl, 
Cdumbia. The officers for the ensuing year are: PresidetUf Wag Mary A. 
Owen (St Joseph); Vice-Presidents, Dr. W. L. Campbdl (Kansas City), 
Princq>al J. R. Powdl (St Louis), Miss Mary A. Wadsworth (Columbia); 
Secretary, Professor H. M. Bdden (Columbia); Treasttrer, Mrs. L. D. Ames 
(Columbia) ; Directors, Miss Jennie M. A. Jones (St Louis), Mr. W. S. John- 
son (Tuscumbia), Dr. F. A. Colder (Columbia). 

NSW YOBK UAMCH 

On April 22 the New Yoric Branch met at Eari Hall, Columbia University. 
The Chairman called the attention of those present to the loss recendy sus- 
tained by the American Folk-Lore Society through the murder of Dr. William 
Jones in the Philippines and the demise of Professes George R. Carpoiter of 
Columbia University, who had just become a member of the New York 
Branch. Resolutions of conddence were committed to the Secretary for trans- 
mission to the families of these members. Dr. R. H. Lowie then addressed the 
meeting on "History and Mythology." The lecturer pointed out instances in 
which tradition had kept alive the memory of historical events, but arrived at 
the conclusion that it was practically hopeless to found history on oral tradi- 
tion. The paper was discussed by Dr. Grinndl, Pnrfessor Joseph Jacobs, and 
Mr. Hagar. 

On May ao the fourth meeting of the Branch was called to order in Eari 
Halt Mr. L. J. Frachtenberg read a pq>er on " Some Persian Superstitions," 
in which he called attention to some worid-wide bdiefs coexisting with Zoro- 
astrianism in ancient Persia. The paper was disaissed by Professor Boas, 
Miss Natalie Curtis, and Dr. Lowie. At the recommendation of the Council, 
the Chairman appointed several of the members to report on certain new pub- 
Ucations on folk-lore and related subjects at the fall meetings. The society then 
adjoiuned for the summer months. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

The People of the Polae North. A Record by Knud Rasmussen. 
Compiled from Danish Originak, and edited by G. Hekeing. Illustra* 
dons by Count Harald Mdtke. Philadelphia^ Lippincott, 1908. ^ 

This book is a translation and adaptation of the two Danish books, ** Nye 
Mennesker" and "Under Nordenvindens Sv0be,'' two of the best books on 
the Eastern Eskimo that have appeared in a long time. The editor under- 
estimates previous work when saying that "the Eskimos as a race are an 
unexplored and unexploited people," and does an injustice to an eminent 
scholar when claiming that Rink, our best authority on the Greenland Eskimo, 
did not know the Greenlandic language; but he has put ethnologists under 
obligations by making the bodL accessible to the En^ish-speaking public 
The first of the two books had been translated before into German, but with 
the omission of some of the interesting traditions recorded by Rasmussen. 
The first part of the book is taken up with graphic descriptions of Eskimo 
life, which, while true to nature in their essentia] dements, still contain enough 
of the inctividuality of the author to make them one of the best available 
descriptions of Esldmo life from a literaiy point of view, but require at least 
a dight amount of caution on the part of the ethnologist. The difference of con- 
ception comes out deariy when these descriptions are compared to Mrs. 
Signe Rink's simple records of Eskimo life as ^ven by the Eskimo themsdves 
in her book "Kajakmftnner." The second part, which contdns primitive 
views of life among the Smith Sound Eskimo, is replete with valuable ethno* 
logical material, which shows deariy the dose resemblance between the be- 
liefs of the Smith Sound people and those of the west coast of Bafl^ Land. 
The tales given in Part III are also quite in accord with those known in other 
parts of Arctic America. A number of animal fables deserve particular men- 
tion. These fables, which are so characteristic of the folk-lore of the Eskimo 
and of some of the northern Indian tribes of America, have recdved some 
attention since 1883, and samples have been collected from all parts of the 
Arctic coast. A few of the tales ^ven in this collection are identicd with those 
recorded by Dr. A. L. Kroeber in 1899 in this Journal, and collected from 
the mouths of a number of Eskimo who visited New Yoric The second division 
of the book is devoted to a translation of Rasmussen's descriptions of West 
Greenland, which in character are similar to his descriptions from Smith 
Sound; while the last part b devoted to a description of the east coast of Green- 
land, ajul contains some interesting notes on customs, shamanism, and a few 
folk-tales. This material is of value as supplementing Holm's work on 
Angmagssalik. The English edition contains a considenibly larger number 
of fflustrations than dther the Danish or the German editions. The illustraf- 
dons are from sketches by Count Harald Mdtke. A comparison of the fdk- 
lore material contained in the German edition of the book and of the fdk- 
lore of Baffin Land will be found hi vol. zv of the ''Bullethi of the American 
Museum of Natural History,'' pp. 5671 568. 

F. Boas. 
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